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INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


FOR ISSUE XIV-XV OF 
TTWICE A YEAR 


The first issue of ITWICE A YEAR evolved during the period of 
the Spanish Civil War—before Munich. America was still predomin- 
antly isolationist; it was still disillusioned about World War I; it was 
not yet certain whether war could “ever again” be morally defensible, 
or whether “peace at any price” might not rather be the ultimate goal. 


The last issue of TWICE A YEAR was published in the period 
directly tollowing the death of Roosevelt, the framing of the United 
Nations Charter, the end of World War II. It appeared shortly after 
Russia had entered the war against Japan; the first use of the atomic 
bomb had startled the world; the Potsdam agreement had been ef- 
fected; Japan had surrendered. 


The first issue of TWICE A YEAR appeared when we had not yet 
decided what to do about the clearly impending war; the present one 
appears in a period during which we do not yet clearly know what 
to do about the emerging peace—a peace thus far identified with con- 
tinuing armed conflicts. . .. 

The preceding issue appeared at the end of a world cataclysm... . 
This issue appears as if at the end of an era... 


That we are at the end of what may properly be called an “era” 
is suggested in multiple fashion by the World War’s end; the discovery 
of atomic energy; a breakdown of belief in such oversimplified pana- 
ceas as Communism, Socialism—and all other isms for that matter; the 
awakening to the need for world government; the recent, swift succes- 
sion of deaths of various figures in the world of the arts who helped 
to forge what we have long since taken for granted as the so-called 
“modern” era. 


Just as those who have gone to war on the battlefields have fought to 
liberate us from the threat of an all-encompassing fascist onslaught, 
so the pioneers of the “modern movement” in the arts have fought— 
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by other means—to liberate us from the constrictions and misdirections 
of that previous era: the late 1gth century. 

That we have used—and continue to use—the various forms of 
liberation we have inherited, so ineffectively; that we should have 
permitted World War II to engulf the world; that we are in the process 
of doing little better after World War II than we did after World 
War I; that we have not yet achieved the ends for which even our 
own Civil War was fought—all such realizations present us with a 
challenge still to be met, even while we stop to pay tribute to, and to 
mourn, those who have fought and died for our liberty—in all forms. 


In the first issue of TWICE A YEAR the following lines appeared: 
“TWICE A YEAR is dedicated to Alfred Stieglitz because he is one 
of the great liberators, one of the great spiritual forces of our time.” 

Stieglitz died on July 13th, 1946. This issue is hereby dedicated to 
him, as is the entire series of issues of TWICE A YEAR.... 


The last issue of TWICE A YEAR paid special tribute to Franklin 
Roosevelt, to Wendell Willkie, and to all who have fought and died on 
the battlefields that we might inherit a better world. 

In this issue, in addition to rededicating TWICE A YEAR to 
Stieglitz, we would like also to pay special tribute to those other pio- 
neers of the modern movement whose loss Americans have recently 
suffered: ‘Theodore Dreiser, who died in December, 1945; Paul Rosen- 
feld, who died but a week after Stieglitz, and Gertrude Stein, who died 
the week after Rosenfeld. Each was a valiant fighter for the modern 
Spititvs.. 

The cloud photograph by Stieglitz, reproduced in this issue, repre- 
sents a feeling about the world directly opposed to that which makes 
the dropping of an atomic bomb “necessary” or possible. The decision 
to include the Stieglitz photograph—as the antithesis of everything 
represented by the atomic bobmb—was made some time before his death. 

At the turn of the century—at the beginning of Stieglitz’s career— 
the potentialities of the machine-age were not fully realized, except 
perhaps in commercial terms. It was Stieglitz’s conviction that—if pro- 
perly used—the machine could help to liberate rather than enslave 
man; that it could produce beauty rather than ugliness; that it need 
not necessarily be used in purely “commercial” terms, but could be 
used in the spirit in which he used his own camera. .. . 

The very fact that he used the medium of photography—and fought 
for it as a new art form—(through which man might see himself and 
his world more precisely, and as a symbol of the new world man 
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might build if only he would awaken to the potentialities about him) 
—had even wider prophetic significance than he himself could have 
realized. . . . Stieglitz spoke often of how ‘‘brotherhood” as between 
man and the machine was fully as important as brotherhood as be- 
tween men. This dictum, in the age of the atomic bomb, is of increas- 
ing importance. 


The decision to include the “Six Happenings” related by Stieglitz 
was also made before his death. And just as, by coincidence, the article 
upon which Rosenfeld was working when he died without warning 
was a tribute to Stieglitz*—and the book lying open upon his bed 
when he left home the last evening was Stein’s “Brewsie and Willie’— 
it so happened that among the Stieglitz stories to be printed was one 
about his own introduction to America of Stein’s earliest writings. 

After her death, a decision was made to pay tribute to Stein by in- 
cluding that first writing—originally published by Stieglitz—in com- 
bination with the last two pages of her latest book, “Brewsie and 
Willie.” These two sections by Stein—like the Stieglitz stories— 
again by coincidence span the very era through which we have been 
living... . 


One might perhaps say that in certain aspects the fight in behalf of 
the individual waged by such figures as Stieglitz, Dreiser, Stein, D. H. 
Lawrence, Kafka, Rilke, Joyce, Proust, Paul Rosenfeld—all of whom 
have died within recent years*—has been won. Lip-service—at least— 
is increasingly given to our belief in the need for maintaining the 
freedom and integrity of the individual. Such enfants terribles as 
those for whom a Stieglitz fought at the turn of the century have now 
become our ‘old masters,” our modern classics: Cézanne, Van Gogh, 
Lautrec, Rousseau, Rodin, Picasso, Matisse — straight through to the 
American, John Marin. But to what avail is it to accept the modern 
spirit on canvas and paper if, in the name of a false conception of 
individual liberty and fulfillment—which conception, when falsified, 
can only too often be better translated as lack of a sense of collective 
responsibility—we have allowed World War II to evolve, fascism 
almost to sweep the globe, and neo-fascism to flower in our own midst? 


* This tribute is reprinted in this issue of TWICE A YEAR. 

*It should be noted that among the American artists and writers whose work 
Stieglitz believed in and fostered, are a number of others who have also died— 
somewhat less recently, but also in rapid succession: Sherwood Anderson, Gaston 
Lachaise, Marsden Hartley, Charles Demuth. . . . Their work still lives. We salute 
them also. ... 
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Stieglitz’s fight for respect for the living and the emerging artist 
might also be said to have been won. But one has only to read his 
story in this issue about the museum director who requested the work 
of living painters for an exhibition to be held during the war period, 
(in order to indicate how work of the living artist was being “‘recog- 
nized” by her museum—while its own “masterpieces” were safely hid- 
den away from the threat of bombs) to understand how far we are 
from achieving the true goal for which a Stieglitz fought so valiantly. 
And what has happened in the world of art is but a symbol of what 
is happening in other fields... . 

The significance of the fight our artists wage is only too often under- 
estimated. Only too often it is assumed that the preoccupation of the 
artist is confined to the limits of the ivory tower; that it has no prac- 
tical value for the so-called “practical” world. Yet it is our artists 
who challenge us to question the broad and grandiose slogans we use 
so glibly; it is our artists who point out to us how great is the discrep- 
‘ancy between appearance and reality . . . who reveal reality beneath 
appearance .. . who give renewed faith through their own passionate 
affirmation, and their own daring in insisting upon the telling of 
truth ... at all cost, at all sacrifice. 

One of the finest things Stieglitz ever proclaimed was that ‘““The act 
came first and then the word.” One of the truest things he ever said 
about the value of art, was that “to show the moment to itself is to 
liberate the moment.” 

It is our artists who challenge us to examine in our own lives the 
living foundations on which our broader schemes for “salvation” are 
based. . . . It is our artists who foreshadow for us a better world than 
we have ever visioned, ever made... . 


In the last issue of TWICE A YEAR, as the war was ending, the 
dreams of those working for a better age were poured into official 
documents, many of them highly idealistic in character, many of them 
highly inadequate, but all of them preoccupied with specific plans for 
the building of a better world. These documents were included as 
part of the significant literature of our day. 

We had intended to publish additional documents of a similar na- 
ture written during the past year in the present issue. . . . But so much 
material of a more personal nature has come to us, and the urge to use 
it has been so great that, because of space considerations, it has not 


been possible to include many of the documents we had wished to 
publish. 
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Among the documents we wished most to print, and could not,* 
are those pertaining to the Japanese surrender; the Potsdam Agree- 
ment; American and British statements on‘the use of the atomic bomb 
in Japan; reports and legislation on domestic and international con- 
trol of atomic energy (plus statements by Einstein and others on the 
atomic bomb and world government); the occupation of Germany 
and Japan; reparations; trials and testimony of German war criminals 
and Jackson’s report on their responsibility; the British Labor govern- 
ment; British proposals for Indian independence; Earl Harrison and 
Judge Ritkind reports on conditions of Jews and displaced persons in 
Europe; Judge Rosenman’s report on the European economic situa- 
tion; the Anglo-American Commission—and other British plans—for 
Palestine; the Moscow meeting of foreign ministers; negotiations of 
the peace conference; the attack on Pearl Harbor; President Truman’s 
message on the “State of the Union” and foreign policy; the proposed 
French and Japanese constitutions; ratification and evolution of the 
U. N. with special reference to the veto power, Iran, Franco Spain, 
Human Rights Commission, Educational and Cultural organization, 
etc.; the World Court; the struggle over UNRRA appropriations; 
Churchill on Russia and Stalin’s reply; the continued rise of fascism 
in South America; the Greek elections; the Allied split over Poland; 
universal military training; the Dublin Conference declarations on 
world government; the freeing of the Philippines; the struggle of the 
“National” government and Communists in China; the Ezra Pound 
trial; domestic problems of reconversion, labor relations, price control, 
fair employment practices, poll-tax, de-mobilization, full employment, 
housing, health, education, veterans, reorganization of Congress, re- 
gional development of natural resources, etc. 


As in the past—although again we cannot ever publish everything 
we would care to—we continue to print both personal and so-called 
“impersonal” writing together, in the continued belief that although 
the fulfillment of the individual must be the final aim of society, a 
balance between the good of the individual and that of society must 
ever be achieved. 

Just as in using the term “era” it would be false to suggest that a 
“period” begins and ends abruptly, so it would be false to imply that 
because those to whom this issue is dedicated have seemed to fight 
primarily for the liberation of the individual they have ignored the 


* In the main, these documents can be consulted by communicating with the U.S. 
State Department, the Library of Congress, the New York Times Index, etc. 
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“good of society.” The truth is rather that since the artist’s message 
is largely prophetic, in general a great part of it fits in with man’s 
innermost and unfulfilled desires. Consequently that which is least 
challenging will often be given most heed—since it is most desirable— 
while that which is more difficult to achieve will be side-tracked. .. . 

It is not the fault of the artist that because the world of the 1gth 
century suppressed the individual to so large an extent, the pendulum 
was perhaps inevitably bound to swing too far in the opposite direc- 
tion... once the fight to free the individual was at all successful. Neither 
is it the fault of the prophets of a socialist-collectivist society that a 
bowing to dictatorship, suppression of individual civil rights, national- 
ism and imperialism has led to distortion of their dreams. . . . 

Moreover, it would be false to assume that simply because we are 
at what seems to be the end of what we choose to call an era, all those 
responsible for building it have passed on; that no one remains to 
continue working in the “great” tradition, or that the further goals 
we must still attain in the coming era have not already been clearly 
outlined. The fact is that the basic theme of the coming era—pertain- 
ing as it does to “one world’—emerged most intensively at the very 
moment when human beings were killing one another most mercilessly, 
and by the millions. Our task now is not only to transform this dream 
into reality, but we must not make a new error comparable to that 
made in the era preceding our own; we must not attempt in reverse 
to build “one world” in so abstract a fashion that we shall forget about 
the need for personal liberty and the fulfillment of the individual. In 
the final analysis, we are both “one world” and a world of individuals, 
each of whom is a sentient human being, to be treated with respect— 
as an individual—and with delicacy. It is ever the artist in life who 
is dedicated to the dual aim of achieving a harmonious world and 
harmonious individuals... . 

Because of the inevitable necessity of becoming ever clearer about 
the era through which we have been living—so that we can be ever 
clearer about the coming period—the material published in this issue 
goes back not only to the beginnings of the “modern” movement, but 
concentrates also upon the beginnings of the crumbling of our modern 
world that was to have been made “safe for democracy” not so long 
aSOn. 
The Heartfield photo-montages included were the first of their kind 
to be done in Europe. They have not heretofore been sufficiently seen 
in America. ‘The Grosz and Quintanilla pictures depict the ugly early 
beginnings of what finally engulfed the world. 
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‘The counterpoint of the way in which the battle for freedom, beauty 
and humanity is fought on the international, national and personal 
scale is as always a major preoccupation of TWICE A YEAR. 


TWICE A YEAR extends a welcome to its new editors: to Richard 
Wright, who is now in Europe writing—and representing TWICE A 
YEAR, and to Brom Weber. 


Again by coincidence, a letter was received from Wright—from 
Paris—the very day Stieglitz died. It told of the necessity to send to 
France—and to Europe in general—the very kind of synthesis of ma- 
terial contained in TWICE A YEAR. This letter arrived like a torch— 
as if challenging us to carry on the work begun by a Stieglitz in the early 
nineteen hundreds, as recorded in his stories included in this and vari- 
ous earlier issues of TWICE A YEAR, with renewed vitality. Where- 
as the earlier importations of art from France nourished America at 
the turn of the century, now, as part of an inevitable cycle it was as 
if we of a younger generation must take our place more surely among 
the generative forces of the world of today; touching not only our own 
shores more effectively, but other shores as well... . 

We have had a split personality—deifying much that is foreign, 
simply because it has come from older cultures—and much that is 
idealized out of the past, while simultaneously having contempt for 
“other peoples” living today, simply because superficially they do not 
happen to have precisely our own mores or values (even when their 
values are in fact humanitarian). Likewise we have contempt for 
idealism when applied to reality, that is to today, instead of to the 
past—in a vacuum. . 

We read Crippen, Gremley, Duckett, only to recall how little we 
respect other cultures, or even our own. We read Sykes, and we are 
reminded about how little other cultures know about us. 

To read Camus, Mann, Bach, Father Siemes, Kazin, Read; to 
look at Quintanilla, Grosz, Hartfield, the photograph of the atomic 
bomb explosion, is to be painfully reminded of how irresponsible we 
have been with respect to events occuring elsewhere that have finally 
engulfed us—and will engulf us the more if we take no further 
“world” responsibility now. . 

One has only to read the section on discrimination; the UAW- 
General Motors wage controversy; the civil liberties section—to see 
how necessary it is not only that we have a world bill of rights, but a 
greater degree of democracy at home—if we are to be able to become 
a voice that will impress those elsewhere who have not yet embraced 
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democracy. . . . Just as we must create more economic democracy—at 
home, as well as on a world-wide scale. ... 

As for the Webb photographs: we will find it difficult to impress 
the world with our “sense of beauty” if so many of those who have 
fought for our liberation must return to a world devoid of the clean 
beauty symbolized by the little photograph of Marin’s paintings on 
the clean, austerely beautiful walls of Stieglitz’s An American Place. . . 

With respect to the other material included: Malraux; Novalis 
(the latter almost totally unknown in contemporary America) ; the 
poems and stories; the Marin material; Clurman’s essays; the journals 
of Odets, Enters, Fraenkel—all speak for themselves; all are in the 
tradition we affirm. 

We happened to find the Anderson piece in a Rotary Club publi- 
cation. Because of its beauty it was felt that it should have a still 
wider audience. Again by coincidence, it was only after the funeral 
of Paul Rosenfeld (Rosenfeld had been the one chosen to prepare 
Anderson’s posthumous publications) that it was learned from Mrs. 
Anderson that this particular piece was virtually the last Anderson had 
written before he himself died. ... 

And the next issue of TWICE A YEAR will be a special Stieglitz 
tSSED eT 


Due to the deaths of Alfred Stieglitz, Paul Rosenfeld and Gertrude 
Stein during the period when this issue of TWICE A YEAR was 
going to press, space was made available for some of the material per- 
taining to them herewith published. Consequently a number of pieces 
that were to have been included in this issue had to be postponed be- 
cause of space considerations—plus various other manuscripts received 
too late for inclusion: An early anti-Nazi underground pamphlet by 
Berthold Brecht; an article on Brecht by Berthold Viertel; speeches 
from the Congressional Record on the Senate Filibuster against the 
F.E.P.C.; a piece on E. E. Cummings by Lloyd Frankenberg; “Confes- 
stons of an Intellectual” by Milton Hindus; poems by J. C. Crews, 
Babette Stiefel, Carol Ely Harper, Clarence Alva Powell; poems from 
Samuel Greenberg’s “Manuscript,” with an introduction by Jack 
McManis and Harold Holden; an article on power politics by Herbert 
Read; additional writings of Novalis; occasional pieces by John Marin; 
an essay on Charles Sanders Peirce by Reverend Frederic Young; pass- 
ages from Rousset’s new volume on concentration camps. All will 
appear in a forthcoming issue, as will passages from Sacco and Vanzetti 
letters, etc. 
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ALBERT CAMUS: 
THE HUMAN CRISIS 


(A Lecture — Delivered in America — Spring 1946). 
Translated by Lionel Abel 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 

When it was suggested that I lecture in the United States, I was not 
without some qualms and hesitations. I have not reached the age right 
for lecturing, and I feel more at ease when dwelling on my thought 
than when categorically affirming it, for I do not consider myself to 
be in possession of what is commonly called truth. Allowances having 
been made for my scruples, I was informed, very politely, that the im- 
portant thing was not that I have a personal view to express. The im- 
portant thing was that I should present such elementary facts about 
France as would enable my hearers to form their own views. After 
which it was suggested that I speak of the contemporary French 
theatre, of literature, and even of philosophy. I replied that perhaps 
it would be just as interesting to speak of the extraordinary efforts of 
the French railway-men or of the conditions under which the miners 
of the north are working right now. In answer, the pertinent point 
was made that it was scarcely desirable to force one’s talent, and that 
it was certainly best for special questions to be treated by those com- 
petent to do so. Since I had been occupied for a long time with literary 
questions and certainly knew nothing about switches, it was only 
natural that I should have been asked to speak of literature rather 
than of railroads. 

This time I understood. I was to speak of what I knew and to give 
some idea of France. It is to do just this that I have chosen to speak 
precisely of neither literature nor the theatre. For literature, the 
theatre, philosophy, the intellectual search and effort of a whole 
people, are only the reflections of a fundamental quest, of a struggle 
for life and for man: with us this is the whole problem of the present 
moment. The French people feel that man is always threatened and 
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they feel too that they will not be able to go on living if a certain con- 
ception of man is not retrieved from the crisis in which the world is 
gripped. This is why, out of fidelity to my country, I have chosen to 
discuss the Human Crisis. And since I am supposed to speak of what 
I know, I can do no better than to recapitulate as clearly as possible the 
spiritual experience of the men of my generation, since that ex- 
perience has had the same duration as the world crisis, and may throw 
some faint light both on the destiny of man and on an aspect of the 
French sensibility of today. 

I should like, first of all, to situate my generation. The men of my 
age in France and in Europe were born just before or during the first 
great war, reached adolescence during the world economic crisis, and 
were twenty the year Hitler took power. To complete their education 
they were then provided with the war in Spain, Munich, the war of 
1939, the defeat, and four years of occupation and secret struggle. I 
suppose this is what is called an interesting generation. And so I 
thought that it would be more instructive if I spoke to you not in 
my own name but in the name of a certain number of Frenchmen 
who to-day are thirty years old, and whose minds and hearts were 
formed during the terrible years when, with their country, they were 
nourished on shame and learned to rebel. 

Yes, this is an interesting generation, and first of all because con- 
fronting the absurd world its elders had prepared for it, this genera- 
tion believed in nothing and lived in revolt. The literature of their 
period was in revolt against clarity, narration, and even the phrase. 
Painting rejected the subject, reality, and even harmony. Music re- 
jected melody. As for philosophy, it taught that there was no truth 
but only phenomena, that there could be Mr. Smith, M. Durand, 
Herr Vogel, but nothing common to these three particular pheno- 
mena. The moral attitude of this generation was even more categor- 
ical: nationalism seemed to it a truth that had been transcended, reli- 
gion a banishment, twenty-five years of international politics had 
taught it to doubt all the purities, and to think that no one ever was 
wrong since everybody could be right. As for the traditional morality 
of our society, this was what it still seems to be to us, a monstrous hy- 
pocrisy. 

So there we were, gone over to negation. Of course this was nothing 
new. Other generations in other countries had undergone this ex- 
perience in other periods of history. But what was new was the fact 
that men, estranged from all values, should have had to adjust their 
personal position to the realities of murder and terror. It was at this 
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point that they were led to think that there might be a Human Crisis, 
for they had to live the most heartbreaking of contradictions. They 
entered the war as one enters Hell, if it is ‘true that Hell is the denial 
of everything. They loved neither war nor violence; they had to ac- 
cept war and exercise violence. They felt hatred only for hate. How- 
ever they had to apply themselves to the study of this severe discipline. 
In flagrant contradiction with themselves, without any traditional 
value to guide them, they had to confront the most grievous problems 
for men. So we have on the one hand the particular generation I have 
just described, and on the other hand a crisis of world-dimensions, a 
crisis in human consciousness, which I should now like to characterize 
as clearly as I can. 


What is this crisis, then? I should like—rather than describe it 
generally—to illustrate it by four brief stories of a time the world is 
beginning to forget but which still burns in our hearts. 

1). In an apartment rented by the Gestapo in a European capital, 
after a night of questioning, two accused, still bleeding and tightly 
bound are discovered; the concierge of the establishment carefully 
proceeds to set the place in order, her heart light, for she has no doubt 
breakfasted. Reproached by one of the tortured men, she replies in- 
dignantly, “I never mix in the affairs of my tenants.” 

2). In Lyon, one of my comrades is taken from his cell for a third 
examination. In a previous examination his ears had been torn to 
shreds, and he wears a dressing around his head. The German officer 
who leads him, the very one who had taken part in the previous in- 
terrogation, asks in a tone of affection and solicitude: ‘““How are your 
ears nowe”’ 

3) . In Greece, after an action by the underground forces, a German 
officer is preparing to shoot three brothers he has taken as hostages. 
The old mother of the three begs for mercy and he consents to spare 
one of her sons, but on the condition that she herself designate which 
one. When she is unable to decide, the soldiers get ready to fire. At 
last she chooses the eldest, because he has a family dependent on him, 
but by the same token she condemns the two other sons, as the Ger- 
man officer intends. 

4). A group of deported women, among whom is one of our com- 
rades, is being repatriated to France by way of Switzerland. Scarcely 
on Swiss soil, they see a funeral. The mere sight of which causes them 
to laugh hysterically: “So that is how the dead are treated here,” they 
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I did not select these particular stories because of their sensational 
character. I know that the world’s sensibilities must be spared, and 
that people most often prefer to shut their eyes in order to remain 
undisturbed. I chose these stories because they enable me to reply 
other than by a conventional ‘“‘yes” to the question: “Is there a Hu- 
man Crisis?” They enable me to reply as the men of whom I was 
speaking have replied: Yes, there is a Human Crisis, since the death 
or torture of a human being can, in our world, be examined with a 
feeling of indifference, with friendly or experimental interest, or with- 
out response. Yes, there is a Human Crisis, since the putting to death 
of a man can be regarded other than with the horror and shame it 
should excite, since human grief is accepted as a somewhat boring 
obligation, to be classed with problems like the getting of supplies or 
the need to stand in line to obtain the smallest bit of butter. 

It is too easy, on this point, simply to accuse Hitler, and to say that 
the snake having been crushed, the poison is gone. For we know per- 
fectly well that the poison is not gone, that we all bear it in our very 
hearts, as can be seen from the residue of anger present in the way 
nations, parties and individuals continue to regard one another. I have 
always believed that a nation is answerable for its traitors as well as 
for its heroes. But so is a civilization, and the civilization of the white 
man in particular is surely as answerable for its perversions as for its 
glories. From this point of view we are all responsible for Hitlerism, 
and we ought to search out the more general causes of this hideous 
disease which has so eaten away the face of Europe. - 

Let us try then, with the aid of the four stories I have told, to enu- 
merate the clearest symptoms of the crisis. They are as follows: 


1). The rise of terror following upon such a perversion of values 
that a man or an historical force is judged today not in terms of 
human dignity but in terms of success. The modern crisis is clearly 
expressed in the fact that no Westerner is sure of his immediate 
future while all have to come to terms with the doubtless accurate ex- 
pectation of being ground to bits somehow or other by History. If 
that unhappy man, the Job of modern times, is not to die of his hurts 
on his dunghill, then must the mortgage of fear and anguish first be 
lifted, so that he may find again that liberty of mind without which 
none of the problems set for our modern consciousness can be solved. 


2). This crisis is based also on the impossibility of persuasion. Men 
live and can only live by retaining the idea that they have something 
in common, a starting point to which they can always return. One al- 
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ways imagines that if one speaks to a man humanly his reactions will 
be human in character. But we have discovered this: there are men 
one cannot persuade. It was not possible for an inmate of a concen- 
tration camp to hope to persuade the S. S. men who beat him that they 
ought not to have done sc. The Greek mother of whom I spoke could 
not convince the German officer that it was not seemly for him to ar- 
range her heartbreak. For S. S. men and German officers were no 
longer men, representing men, but like an instinct elevated to the 
height of an idea or a theory. Passion, even if murderous, would have 
been less evil. For passion runs its course, and another passion, an- 
other cry wrung from the flesh, can then be heard. But a man capable 
of warm concern for the ears he had earlier torn to shreds, such a man 
is not driven by passion, he is like a mathematical theorem which 
nothing can impede or deflect. 


3). The replacement of the natural object by printed matter. By 
which I mean the growth of bureaucracy. More and more does con- 
temporary man interpose between himself and nature an abstract and 
complicated machine which thrusts him into solitude. It is when there 
is no more bread that bread-stamps appear. The French get only 1200 
calories a day, but they get at least six different stamps and a hundred 
official imprints on these stamps. And it is the same everywhere else 
in the world where bureaucracy has not ceased to multiply. To come 
to America from France, I had to consume much paper in both coun- 
tries. So much paper, in fact, that with it I should no doubt have been 
able to have enough copies of this lecture printed to be widely dis- 
tributed here without having had to come. By means of paper, bureaus, 
and functionaries, a world has been created from which human 
warmth has disappeared, where no man can come in contact with an- 
other except across a maze of formalities. The German officer who 
spoke soothingly in the wounded ears of my comrade, felt that he 
could act thus because the pain he had inflicted was part of his offi- 
cial business, and consequently, there was no real harm done. In short, 
we no longer die, love, or kill except by proxy. This is what goes by 
the name, if I am not mistaken, of “good organization”. 


4). The substitution of the political for the living man. No longer 
are individual passions possible, but only collective, that is to say 
abstract, passions. Whether we like it or not we must be political. 
What counts now is not whether or not one respects a mother or 
spares her from suffering, what counts now is whether or not one has 
helped a doctrine to triumph. And human grief is no longer a scandal, 
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it is only a cipher in a reckoning the terrible sum of which is not yet 
calculable. 


5). It is clear that all these symptoms may be summed up in the 
single tendency describable as the cult of efficiency and of abstrac- 
tion. This is why man in Europe today experiences only solitude and 
silence. For he cannot communicate with his fellows in terms of values 
common to them all. And since he is no longer protected by a respect 
for man based on the values of man, the only alternative henceforth 
open to him is to be the victim or the executioner. 


II. 


This is what the men of my generation learned and such is the crisis 
they faced and are facing. We had to confront it with whatever values 
we could muster, that is to say with none, except for our consciousness 
of the absurdity in which we lived. Thus we had to go to war and face 
terror without consolation or certitude. We knew only that we could 
not yield to the brutes taking charge in the four corners of Europe. 
But in the position in which we found ourselves we did not know how 
to justify this obligation. What is more, the most conscious among 
us realized that they were aware of no principle in whose name they 
could oppose terror and reject murder as a means. 

For if one believes in nothing, if nothing makes sense and we are 
unable to find value in anything, then everything is permitted and 
nothing is important. Then there is neither good nor evil and Hitler 
was neither wrong nor right. One can conduct millions of innocents to 
the crematorium or devote oneself to caring for the sick. One can tear 

a man’s ears with one hand to soothe them with the other. One can 
clean house in the presence of the tortured. One can honor the dead, 
one can dispose of them as of rubbish. All these are equivalent. And 
since we thought that nothing makes sense we had to conclude that he 
who is right is he who succeeds. And so true is this that even today 
there are not a few intelligent and skeptical people who will tell you 
that if by chance Hitler had won this war History would have honored 
his cause and sanctified the atrocious pedestal on which he would have 
perched. And there can be no doubt that History, as we apprehend 
it today, would have sanctified Hitler and justified murder and terror 
as we all sanctify and justify them when we permit ourselves to think 
that everything is meaningless. 

Some of us, it is true, were able to be convinced that in the absence 
of any higher values, one could still believe that History has meaning. 
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In all circumstances they acted as if this were their belief. They said 
that the war was necessary because it would liquidate the era of na- 
tionalisms and prepare for the period whén Empires would give way 
finally, with or without struggle, to a universal society and paradise 
on earth. 

But in so thinking they came to the same conclusions they would 
have reached from thinking with the rest of us that nothing makes 
sense. For if History has any meaning, that meaning must be total or 
nothing at all. These men thought and acted as if History were obe- 
dient to some transcendent dialectic and as if we were all moving to- 
wards some definite goal. They thought and acted in accordance with 
the detestable principle of Hegel: ‘Man is made for History, not His- 
tory for man’. The fact is that the whole political and moral realism 
which today holds sway in the world, derives, often quite unwittingly, 
from a German philosophy of History, according to which all human- 
ity is on the march, moving by rational means towards a final harm- 
ony. For nihilism a species of absolute rationalism was substituted, 
but both lead to the same results. For if it is true that History is de- 
termined by an infallible and deadly logic, if it is true as this same 
German philosophy posits, that the feudal state follows necessarily 
from anarchy, the national from the feudal state, and empires from 
nations, with the final goal a world society, then anything which aids 
this predestined consummation is good, and the successes of History 
are incontrovertible truths. And as these successes can be achieved 
only by the common means of wars, intrigues, the murder of indi- 
viduals and of masses, acts cannot be justified as good or bad but only 
as effective or not. 

Thus the men of my generation have been faced in the world of 
today with the double temptation: that of thinking nothing is true 
and of thinking that abandonment to historical fate is the only truth. 
So it is that many gave way to one or the other of these temptations. 
Thus the world remains in the hands of the power-seekers, and finally, 
is ruled by terror. For if nothing is true or false, good or bad, if the 
only value is that of efficiency, then the only rule to follow is the one 
enjoining us to be the most efficient, that is to say, the strongest. ‘The 
world is then no longer divided into the just and the unjust, but into 
masters and slaves. He is right who dominates. The concierge is right 
as against the victims of torture. The German officer who imposes 
the torture and the one who carries it out, the S. S. men transformed 
into grave-diggers, these are the reasonable men of this new world. 
Look around you then and see if things are not still like this. We are 
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still caught in the knotted noose of violence and we are being 
strangled. Inside each nation and in the world at large, distrust, re- 
sentment, cupidity, the lust for power are now erecting a dark and 
desperate universe in which each man is forced to live within the lim- 
its of the present—the very word “Future” evoking all his anxieties— 
delivered to abstract powers, rendered destitute and stupid by a life 
lived in haste, separated from natural truth, intelligently ordered 
leisure and simple joys. Perhaps, you who still live in this happy Amer- 
ica do not see this or see it only unclearly. But the men of whom I am 
speaking saw this situation for years, felt this evil in their flesh, read 
it on the faces of those they loved, and from the bottom of their sick 
hearts there arose a terrible movement of revolt which shall finally 
carry everything before it. Too many monstrous images still haunt 
them for them to think that salvation will be easy, but they feel the 
horror of these years too profoundly to be willing that it endure. 
It is here that the real problem begins for them. 


I. 


If the characteristics ot this crisis are indeed the will to power, ter- 
ror, the replacement of the real by the political and the historical 
man, the reign of abstractions and of fate, solitude without a future, 
and if we want to overcome this crisis, then these are the characteristics 
we must change. And our generation finds itself confronting this im- 
mense problem while having nothing to affirm. It is in fact from its 
very negations that it has to draw the strength with which to fight. It 
was perfectly useless to tel] us: you must believe in God, in Plato, or 
in Marx, since the problem was that we were without this type of 
faith. The only question for us was whether or not to accept a world 
in which there was no choice possible save whether to be victim or 
executioner. And it goes without saying that we did not want to be 
the one or the other, since we knew deep in our hearts that even this 
distinction was illusory, and that at bottom all were victims, and that 
assassins and assassinated would in the end be reunited in the same 
deteat. So the problem was no longer merely whether or not to accept 
this condition and the world, but to determine what reascns we could 
have for opposing them. 

This is why we have sought our reasons in our revolt itself, which 
had let us without apparent reasons to choose the struggle against 
wrong. And thus we learned that we bad not revolted for ourselves 
alone, but for something common to all men. 
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In a world without values, in that desert of the heart in which we 
lived, what did our revolt really signify? It made of us men who said 
No. But we were at the same time men who said Yes. We said No to 
this world, to its essential absurdity, to the abstractions that threatened 
us, to the civilization of death that was being prepared for us. In say- 
ing No, we affirmed that things had gone on in this way long enough, 
that there was a limit to what could be brooked. But at the same time, 
we affirmed all that lay this side of that limit, we affirmed that there 
was something in us which rejected the offense and which could not 
be endlessly humiliated. And certainly there was a contradiction that 
could not but make us reflect. We had thought that the world lived 
and struggled without affirming any real value. And there we were, 
fighting nevertheless against Germany. The Frenchmen of the Re- 
sistance whom I knew, and who read Montaigne in the trains trans- 
porting their propaganda tracts, proved that it was possible, at least 
among us, to understand the skeptics while at the same time having 
a concept of honor. And all of us consequently, by the mere fact of 
living, hoping, and struggling, were affirming something. 

But did this “something” have a genera! value—did it go beyond 
individual opinion—could it serve others as a rule of conduct? The 
answer is very simple. Ihe men of whom I speak were willing to die 
within the course of their revolt. And death so met would prove that 
they had sacrificed themselves for the sake of a truth transcending 
their personal existence, beyond their individual destiny. What our 
insurgents defended against a hostile fate, was a value common to all 
men. When men were tortured in the presence of the concierge, when 
ears were hacked with diligence, when mothers were obliged to con- 
demn their children to death, when the just were buried like swine, 
these men, revolting, asserted that something in them was being de- 
nied which did not belong to them alone, but was a common good 
wherever men are truly ready for solidarity. 


Yes, it was the great lesson of these terrible years that the injury 
done a student in Prague affected a worker in a suburb of Paris, and 
that the blood spilled along the shores of a central European river 
would lead a Texas farmer to spill his own on the soil of the Ar- 
dennes, which until then he had never seen. And even this was absurd. 
mad, unthinkable, or almost so. But at the same time there was in 
this absurdity the lesson that we were caught in a collective tragedy 
the stake of which was a common dignity, a communion of men which 
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it was important to defend and sustain. With this much established, 
we knew how to act, and we learned how in the most absolute moral 
destitution man can find again adequate values whereby to order his 
action. For if this communication of men with one another, in the mu- 
tual recognition of their dignity was the truth, then it was this com- 
munication itself which was the value to be supported. 

And for this communication to endure men must be free, since 
master and slave have nothing in common, and since one cannot 
speak to or communicate with a slave. Yes, bondage is a silence, and 
the most terrible of all. 

And to make this communication lasting we must eliminate in- 
justice, for there is no contact between the oppressed and the one who 
profits by oppression—envy also is of the realm of silence. 

And to make this communication lasting, we must proscribe viol- 
ence and the lie, for the man who lies shuts himself from others, and 
he who tortures and constrains imposes irremediable silence. More- 
over, building on the simple movement of negation that was our re- 
volt, we must erect a morality of liberty and of sincerity. 

Yes, we must oppose the communication we have achieved against 
the world of murder. Henceforth this we know without question. And 
our communication must be sustained today if we are to save ourselves 
from murder. And this is why, as we now know, we must fight against 
injustice, against slavery and terror, because it is these three scourges 
which impose silence on men, fence them from one another, make 
them indistinct to one another, preventing them from discovering the 
one value which can save them in this despairing world: the long fra- 
ternity of men struggling against fate. At the end of this long night, 
now and henceforth, we know what we must do in this crisis-torn 
world. 

What then must we do? 


1. We must call things by their right names and realize that we 
kill millions of men each time we permit ourselves to think certain 
thoughts. One does not reason badly because one is a murderer. One 
is a murderer if one reasons badly. It is thus that one can be a 
murderer without having actually killed anyone. And so it is we are 
all murderers to one degree or another. The first thing to be done, 
then: the pure and simple rejection in thought and deed of all forms 
of realistic and fatalistic thinking. 


2. We must cleanse the world of the terror congesting it, a terror 
that controls everything and prevents clear thinking. 
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And since I have been given to understand that the U. N. O. is 
holding an important session in this very city, we might suggest to 
it that the first written text of this world organization should solemnly 
proclaim, after the Nuremberg trials, the elimination of the death 
penalty throughout the universe. 


3. Politics must, wherever possible, be put back in its rightful 
place, which is a secondary one. Its aim should not be to provide the 
world with a gospel, or a catechism, either political or moral. The 
great misfortune of our time is precisely that politics pretends to 
furnish us at once with a catechism, a complete philosophy, and at 
times even with a way of loving. But the role of politics is to set our 
house in order, not to deal with our inner problems. I do not know 
for myself whether or not there is an absolute. But I do know that 
this is not a political concern. The absolute is not the concern of all: 
it is the concern of each. And all must so order their relations with 
one another that each can have the inner leisure to ask himself about 
the absolute. Doubtless our life belongs to others and it is proper that 
we give it to others when that is necessary. But our death belongs to 
ourselves alone. Such is my definition of freedom. 


4. Moving from a position of negation, the fourth thing to be done 
is to seek and to create positive values that can reconcile negative 
thought and the possibility of affirmative action. Here is a task for 
philosophers which I can do no more than outline. 


5. Finally, it is necessary to understand that this attitude requires 
that a universalism be created through which all men of good will 
may find themselves in touch with one another. In order to quit 
one’s solitude it is necessary to speak, but to speak with candor, never 
to lie under any circumstances, and to tell all the truth that one 
knows. But one can speak the truth only in a world in which truth 
is defined and founded on values common to all men. It is not for 
a Hitler to decide that this is true and that false. No mortal man, 
today or tomorrow, can conclude that his truth is good enough to 
justify imposing it on others. For only human consciousness itself 
could assume this ambition. And the values sustaining a conscious- 
ness of such scope must be found again. The freedom we must finally 
win is the freedom never to lie. Only thus can we come to know our 
reasons for living and for dying. 


This is the point that we at least have reached. And perhaps it 
was not worth going so far to arrive at it. But, after all, the history 
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of men is the history of their errors and not of their truths. Truth is 
probably like happiness, entirely simple and without a history. 


Does this amount to saying that all our problems are on their way 
to being solved? No, certainly not. The world is neither better nor 
more reasonable. We have not yet lifted ourselves out of absurdity. 
But at least we have a reason for changing our behavior; and such 
a reason we lacked until now. The world would always be in despair 
if it were not for man; but man, with his passions, his dreams, his 
communal life, exists. There are some of us in Europe who have tried 
to unite a pessimistic view of the world with a profound optimism 
about man. We do not propose to escape from History for we are 
ourselves in History. 

We propose only to struggle in History to preserve from History 
that part of man which does not belong to it. We want only to find 
our way to that type of civilization in which man neither turns his 
back on History nor is any longer enslaved by it, in which the service 
each man owes to others is balanced by the meditation, the leisure and 
the share of happiness that each man owes to himself. 


I think I can safely say that we shall always refuse to worship 
events, facts, circumstances, wealth, power, History as it is made, the 
way the world goes. We want to see the human condition as it is. 
And what it is we know full well. It is this terrible condition which 
requires tumbrils of corpses and centuries of History to bring about 
the slightest modification in man’s destiny. Such is the law. For 
many years in the 18th century heads fell like hail in France, the 
French Revolution swept the hearts of all with enthusiasm and with 
terror. With the result that at the beginning of the following century 
hereditary monarchy was replaced by constitutional monarchy. We 
Frenchmen of the goth century understand this terrible law only too 
well. It took the war, the occupation, the mass-murders, the thou- 
sands of prisons, the sight of a Europe wracked with grief, for some 
of us finally to acquire two or three insights that may somewhat 
diminish our despair. Here, it is optimism that would be scandalous. 
We know that the best among us died, since they themselves elected 
to die. And we who are still alive cannot but admit that we are 
alive only because we chose to do less than they. 


This is why we continue to live a contradiction. The only difference 
being that this generation can now integrate with that contradiction 
an immense hope in man. Since I wanted to tell you something 
about an aspect of French sensibility, perhaps it will suffice if you 
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remember this: there is in France and in Europe today a generation 
which takes the view that whoever puts his trust in the human condi- 
tion is a madman, while whoever despairs because of events is a 
coward. It rejects absolute explanations and the sway of political 
philosophies, but it tries to affirm man in his flesh and in his effort 
to be free. It does not believe a realization of universal satisfaction 
and happiness to be possible, but it believes it possible to diminish 
the sufferings of men. It is because the world is essentially miserable 
that we are obliged to create for it some happiness, according to this 
generation; it is because the world is unjust that we must work for 
justice; it is because it is finally absurd we must give reason to it. 


And finally, what does this mean? It means that we should be 
modest in thought and deed, keep our place, and do our job well. 
It means that we must all of us create outside of parties and govern- 
ments communities of thought which will inaugurate a dialogue 
across the boundaries of nations; the members of these communities 
should affirm through their lives and their words that this world must 
cease to be a world of policemen, of soldiers and of money, and 
become a world for man and woman, of fruitful work and reflective 
leisure. 

It is towards this goal I believe we should devote our strength, our 
thought, and if need be, our lives. The decadence of the Greek world 
began with the execution of Socrates. And many a Socrates has been 
murdered in Europe during recent years. This is a sign. It is a sign 
that only the Socratic spirit of indulgence towards others and rigor 
towards oneself offers any real threat to civilizations based on murder. 
A sign, then, that only this spirit can regenerate the world. Any effort, 
no matter how admirably conducted, which is directed towards power 
and domination, can only mutilate man still more grievously. Such, 
in any case, is the modest revolution through which we of France and 
Europe are living at this moment. 


CONCLUSION 


It may surprise you that a French writer, in America under official 
auspices, does not feel obliged to paint for you an idyllic picture of 
his country, and has so far made no effort at what is commonly known 
as propaganda. But perhaps this will appear quite natural once you 
have considered the problem with which I have dealt. The aim of 
propaganda is, I suppose, to engender in people sentiments they have 
not yet felt. But the French who have shared our experience do not 
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in reality ask to be pitied or to be loved by decree. The only national 
problem that was raised for them did not depend upon the opinion 
of the world. For five years we asked ourselves whether we would be 
able to preserve our honor, that is, to protect the right to speak in 
our proper turn once the war would be over. Nobody had to grant 
us this right. It is enough that we feel entitled to it. This has not 
been easily achieved, and finally, if we allow ourselves this right, it is 
because we know, and are the only ones who do know, the real extent 
of our sacrifices. 

But we do not think ourselves entitled to give lessons. What we 
want is to escape from the humiliating dumbness of those who have 
been beaten and conquered as a result of having entertained scorn 
for man for too long a time. Beyond this I ask you to believe that we 
shall know how to keep our place. Perhaps, as has been remarked by 
some, History for the next fifty years will have to be made mainly by 
other nations than France. I have no personal opinion about this; I 
merely know that a nation which lost one million six hundred thou- 
sand men twenty-five years ago, and which has just lost several hundreds 
of thousands of volunteers, must recognize that she—if not the world— 
has perhaps abused her strength. Such is the fact. And the opinion 
of the world, its consideration or its disdain, can in no way change 
this fact. That is why it seems unworthy to me either to entreat it 
or to try to convince it. But it does not seem unworthy to me to 
emphasize to what degree the present world crisis flows from just 
such quarrels about precedence and power. 

To sum up now, and to speak for myself for the first time, I would 
like to say just this: whenever one judges France or any other country 
or question in terms of power, one aids and sustains a conception of 
man which logically leads to his mutilation, one encourages the thirst 
for domination and in the end one gives one’s sanction to murder. As 
with real acts, so with thought. And he who says or writes that the 
end justifies the means, and he who says or writes that greatness is a 
question of power, that man is absolutely responsible for the hideous 
accumulation of crimes which disfigure contemporary Europe. 

This clearly expresses, I think, all that I felt I should say to you. 
My duty, I felt, was simply to remain faithful to the voice and experi- 
ence of our European comrades, so that you would not be tempted 
to judge them out of hand. For their part, they sit in judgment over 
no one, that is, no one but murderers. And they regard all nations 


with hope, and the certainty of finding in them the human truth which 
each contains. 
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THE HUMAN CRISIS 


As tor the American youth here this evening, let me add that the 
men in whose name I have been speaking have great respect for your 
humanity, and for your taste for freedom and for happiness, a quality 
visible in the faces of the great Americans. Yes, they expect of you 
what they expect of all men of good will, a loyal contribution to the 
spirit of discussion which they wish to inaugurate in the world. Our 
struggles, our hopes, our claims, seen from a distance, may appear 
confused or futile. And it is true that on the road to wisdom and 
truth, if such road there be, these men have not chosen the straightest 
or the most simple route. But this is because the world and History 
have never offered them anything straight or simple. 

The secret they were unable to find in their given condition, they 
are trying to create with their own hands. Perhaps they shall fail. 
But my belief is that their failure will mean the world’s. In this 
Europe still poisoned by violence and repressed hatreds, in this world 
torn by terror, they seek to preserve for man what man may yet be. 
And this is their sole ambition. But that this last effort has been able 
to find some expression in France is our only consolation; and if I 
have been able to give you even a faint idea of the passion for justice 
that animates all Frenchmen, then I am proud indeed. 
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THOMAS MANN’S EARLY 
REACTION TO HITLERISM 


AS REVEALED IN HIS DIARIES 


During the first three years of the Hitler rule, Thomas Mann 
maintained official silence on his reaction to what was transpiring in 
Germany. To many this was, and still is, disquieting. It appeared as 
a kind of re-enactment of Mann’s “unpolitical” attitude during the 
First World War. And it seemed to repudiate his own earlier expres- 
sions against Nazism, particularly in his courageous Appeal to 
Reason.* 

In February 1936, Mann broke this silence in his letter to the editor 
of the Neue Ziiricher Zeitung. This was followed by other statements 
in “Comité des arts et lettres” of the League of Nations and in his 
communication addressed to the faculty of the University of Bonn. 
Since then, Thomas Mann has again and again voiced his anti-Fascism 
forcefully and unambiguously from This Peace and The Coming 
Victory of Democracy to Listen Germany and Germany and the Ger- 
mans. 

The Diaries, recently published for the first time in German (of 
which excerpts appear here in English translation for the first time) 
are noteworthy as “news.” Written in 1933 and 1934, while Mann 
lived in self-imposed exile in Switzerland, they reveal that—at least 
in private—Mann’s excoriation of German Fascism was complete from 
the very beginning. These pages are a passionate indictment, imbued 
with high moral resentment, etched with acid irony. Mann’s style 
reaches here an unusual epigrammatic force, blunt and sharp, blend- 
ing colloquial metaphors with sober judgments. 

Mann characterizes the Hitlerite phenomenon as that of an “in- 


*This was an address delivered in 1930 in the Berlin Beethoven-saal before an 
audience which in part voiced noisy opposition. Its purpose, Mann stated re- 
cently, was “to make the German citizen understand that if German freedom 
and world peace were anyhow to be saved, his political station in the struggle 
was by the side of the working-man.” 
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ternal Versailles,” that is, a war of revenge against its own people to 
annul the defeat suffered in 1918. And he recognizes from the outset 
that this interal war was the preparation for an onslaught against the 
world. He was even then aware of its pseudo-revolutionary dress, and 
contrasts it with the French and Russian Revolutions. He writes of 
the Nazi tie-up with capital, industry, the Junkers, and calls it “the 
instrument for the preservation of the economic and social order that 
was threatened by socialism.” Long before Munich (when he bluntly 
called Chamberlain a Fascist), Mann notes the role exercised by 
British imperialism in German rearmament out of fear of Russian 
socialism. He rejects the “Bolshevik” bogey advanced in support of 
Hitlerism, even as he remarks that communism would not have been 
the “proper atmosphere’ for him. Beyond this, the Diaries are im- 
portant for their searching analyses of Germany, its history and 
culture, which made it a ready subject for Hitlerism. They contain 
the essence of the ideas Mann has since developed in other essays, 
particularly in “Germany and the Germans.” In this connection, 
Mann sets down some of his subtlest comments on the relation of the 
mind to the problems of politics. 


The story of the attitude exhibited by German writers and think- 
ers towards the German state is in the main a chapter in the history of 
philistine idealism. It is the story of Luther who sabotaged the 
Peasant’s Rebellion demanding obedience to the German princes, of 
Kant who submitted in turn to every changing form of authority in 
Prussia, of the super-patriots Heinrich von Kleist and the poets of 
Liberation, of Richard Wagner, the composer of the “Kaisermarsch.” 
Here, we find characteristic variations of German servility, of scraping 
and bowing to “Ordnung,”’ obsequiousness to titles and uniforms. 
1933 only brought an accentuation of this attitude: Gerhart Haupt- 
mann hangs the swastika from his house, Hans Johst and others be- 
come more militant lackeys. Mann does not spare the German intellec- 
tual pharisees who found highflowing idealistic reasons for support- 
ing Hitlerism. He exposes the boot-licking professors, writers, journa- 
lists, philosophers, scientists who called Hitler a “Saviour,” who saw 
in him the recurrence of Luther and of Germanic folk-demonism, 
the Sprangers who called him the incarnation of the “charismatic 
leader.” 

As against England, France and Russia, Germany never had a suc- 
cessful revolution, and never became a real nation. Its nationalism 
was won by the Junkers and the Wehrmacht, and hence was never 
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connected with liberty. French nationalism, born of its Revolution, 
was oriented towards Europe and humanitarianism. In contrast, the 
German idea of freedom is “racist and anti-European,” always close 
to the barbaric. All of its revolutions—from the Peasant’s Rebellion 
and the Wars of Liberation to the Revolutions of 1848 and 1918— 
were wrecked “upon the rocks of the political impotency of the Ger- 
man bourgeois.” It is this German petty bourgeoisie, this miserable 
“shopocracy’’—as Engels called it— which (conditioned by Germany’s 
retarded development) exhibited a more slavish demeanor than can 
be found in any other country. 

This subservience, according to Mann, is bound up with the Ger- 
man disposition towards ‘inwardness,” its idealistic-romantic version 
of freedom. Germany has had no realistic and critical tradition such 
as France had in Montaigne, Moliére, Diderot, Voltaire, Balzac, 
Flaubert, Zola, Barbusse; as England had in the movement from De- 
foe to Dickens and Shaw, or as Russia had from Gogol to Gorky. 
Instead, it has veered towards the mythical, the musical, the mystical. 
Its “freedom” appeared as German theory, as Kant’s ethics and 
Schiller’s esthetics, in a complex of profundity and obscurity. To be 
sure, this ‘“inwardness’” contained an element of univeralism and 
internationalism. But, as Mann points out elsewhere, since this uni- 
versalism was divorced from the political realities, it took on a devilish 
character becoming or lending itself towards a universal expansion- 
ism, world conquest, a “philistine universalism,’’ under the aegis of 
German leadership. It meant the translation of Faust and Siegfried 
into Bismarck and Hitler, rule of the world by demoniacal, Mephisto- 
phelian means. Here lies, for Mann, the “secret union of the German 
spirit with the Demonic.”” And Luther’s devil, the devil with whom 
Faust makes a pact, strikes him “as something exceedingly typical of 
German nature.” Luther’s servility is the other aspect of this de- 
monism. It recurs, Mann notes, throughout German history and is re- 
echoed four centuries later by Ebert in his words: “I hate revolution 
like sin.” From this follows the German notion of freedom. It meant 
“the right to be German, only German and nothing else and nothing 
beyond that.’”” It became seclusive, individualistic and stubborn, “a 
militant slave mentality.” 

This unique German complex of spiritual liberty and political 
sycophancy, of freedom and brutality, of arrogance and flunkeyism, 
or in Troeltsch’s terms, this mixture of mysticism and brutality took 
on Medusa form in German Fascism. And Mann clearly realizes that, 
by its cannibalistic proportions, German Fascism goes beyond Fascism 
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and anything else in recorded barbarism: “Nothing like it has oc- 
curred in human history.” Through it, Germany has again become 
an enemy of mankind. 

While to this day, most Germans seem to feel no guilt, shame or 
remorse, Mann freely and fully blames the Germans for the unpre- 
cedented tragedy to which they have contributed in such large 
measure. He castigates the mass-hysteria of Hitlerism as sadistic pathos 
and Gorillian bestiality. A country which blatantly despises the idea 
of justice and of all elements of human decency has no claim to 
“equality of rights.’” For this conviction, Mann writes, he is ready to 
accept the charge of traitor to “people and country.” 

Yet, even as he denies that there are two Germanys, he insists that 
the German complex is the phenomenon of the good turned into evil. 
He calls attention to isolated voices of self-criticism in German history, 
to Lessing, Hoelderlin, Nietzsche, above all, Goethe. It is in this con- 
text that Mann sees the possibility of converting the tradition of uni- 
versalism in German Kultur, found in its music, metaphysics and 
myth, from its perverse form of universal aggrandizement towards a 
social and human cosmopolitanism. To accomplish this, however, 
the present political nationalism must be destroyed. The dissolution 
of the Reich would be the happiest solution for the Germans them- 
selves and for the world. The basis for world harmony lies in the pass- 
ing of 19th century national and Protestant individualism. He ap- 
preciates the historical contribution of Protestantism in Germany. It 
meant idealistic philosophy, Goethe, Nietzsche, “in short, German 
Kultur.” But, “alas, this world of culture is gone in any case.” Hope 
for the future lies in internationalism. Such internationalism Mann 
sees in the greatest German, and his own prototype, Goethe, whose 
Germanism was on the side of Europe, of the supra-national, of world 
literature. Here alone lies hope for Germany: Return to the concept 
of Europe and human principles while maintaining its own individual 
values. 


Thomas Mann set these feelings and thoughts down in 1933 and 
1934. He did not publish the Diaries then. He did not publish them 
or make other public statements against Nazism at the time of Hitler’s 
coming to power, at a time when it was considered dangerous to attack 
Hitlerism. He did not join Heinrich Mann, Seghers, Feuchtwanger, 
Arnold Zweig, Bruckner, Brecht, Viertel, Weiskopf and others who, 
from the beginning openly and militantly challenged Nazism and 
who held their ranks throughout the fluctuating struggle. One can 
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only speculate what effect their publication would have had at the 
time. They might well have galvanized the opposition. But Mann’s 
way has ever been gradual, patient, organic, always avoiding the sharp 
break and revolutionary leap. To be sure, his vision has been futuris- 
tic, especially in his imaginative work. Yet, it always casts a nostalgic 
look back to the roots of the past in the interests of maintaining con- 
tinuity with the eternal present. His condemnation of Nazism rests 
partly on its disregard for traditional principles and long-established 
practices, manifested even in its butchery of the German idiom. With- 
out this organic context, its “futurism” is “without a future” (“Futur- 
ismus ohne Zukunft’’). Stated differently, among the reasons why 
Nazism can have no future is that it lacks the legitimacy of representa- 
tion. Mann himself feels and regards himself to be representative of 
Germany. Even in his opposition to things German, one senses a hid- 
den identification. This identification extends even to the question of 
“German guilt,” which Mann takes upon himself as well. In castigat- 
ing those liberals who restricted themselves to half-hearted or un- 
political opposition, Mann is passing criticism on himself too. Yet, 
ever since he broke his silence, Mann has taken a firm public stand 
on the issue of German Fascism. And these Diaries are a documentary 
record that this stand was privately prepared and fixed from the very 
beginnings of Nazi rule. 
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From: DIARIES (1933-1934) 
Translated by Richard Winston 
March 1933 


My ears are ringing with grim and gory tales from Munich, stories 
of the brutal maltreatment of Jews that is a constant accompaniment 
to the endless ordinary run of political acts of violence. Alleged des- 
pair on the part of this idiot, H., over the anarchy and the ineffective- 
ness of his restraining orders. The violence does not abate. 

The brashly sadistic propaganda plans of the government, which 
has proclaimed its intention to crush and totally regiment public opi- 
nion. Extermination of all criticism, dispersion of all opposition. 
This disgusting modernistic jazziness, the psychological, contempora- 
neity of it all, along with the cultural, intellectual and moral atavism. 
The modern, the streamlined, the futuristic serving a total reaction 
devoid of an idea. (Futurism without a future). Colossal publicity, 
advertising nothing. It is horrifying and wretched. 

The bans, burnings, suppressions. The trend is toward stripping the 
nation of everything cultural. Culture and thought are naturally un- 
desired; what they want is to complete the total stupefaction of the 
masses with the aid of the modern technique of suggestion so that they 
can achieve uniform, automatic control. The worst sort of “Bolshe- 
vism,” unlike the Russian type in its utter lack of any idea behind it. 

The fraudulent Reichstag elections are worthless, merely a count 
of the provincial deputies. The Bavarians are hopelessly duped. The 
propaganda victors exploit their victory hastily and with shameless 
violence, trying to make their position secure forever against every 
possible attack. And these are the ones who shrieked against the short- 
sighted cruelty of the Versailles victors! As a matter of fact there is a 
good deal of imitation of Versailles; they cannot take vengeance on 
the foreigners and therefore they revenge themselves upon their own 
countrymen. With a perverted lust the smart of defeat and oppression 
is visited upon the so-called internal foe, the Jews, republicans and 
socialists. The “internal Versailles” is a repulsive copy of the external 
one. The defeated: 49% of the people are being no less unrelentingly 
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maltreated, no less humiliated, reduced no less to desperation, home- 
lessness and psychic impotence, than was Germany during those four 
years. This the principal meaning of it all. Not only are the domestic 
consequences of the defeat, that is the libertarian and social advances, 
being annulled and a state of mind fabricated that would be appro- 
priate if the war had been won, but those who were really defeated 
are compensating themselves for their defeat at the expense of the na- 
tion, in the sadistic and arrogant dictatorial style of Clemenceau. An 
internal war of revanche. 

National festivals to narcotize the people. Bell-ringing, flag-waving, 
freedom-mongering. It is all too stupid, vulgar and disgusting. Once 
again I am filled with horror and bitterness. 

Epileptic speeches defending every atrocity. “Marxism” is not only 
to be wiped out, the word itself is to be forgotten; no one shall know 
what it is any more. These savages have never known. 

Justice is being gagged to death, violence and falsehood alone hold 
sway. Every time I think of these things I again fall prey to fresh anx- 
ieties. ‘The Communist Party has not yet been banned, but its lead- 
ers and followers are being tortured in the prisons—by people who are 
far more “Bolshevistic” than the sober, respectable party members of 
German Communism. 

Possibilities of their fall: financial disaster or an international con- 
flagration. I feel an ardent longing for this, a readiness for any sacri- 
fice, any suffering I might also be involved in. No amount of personal 
loss would be too high a price to pay for the downfall of this scum of 
vileness.—It was reserved to the Germans to make a revolution of a 
completely novel sort: without any idea behind it, against freedom, 
truth and justice. Nothing like it has occured in human history. And 
with it all, the tremendous jubilation of the masses who imagine they 
really wanted this, when they have merely been deceived with mani- 
acal cunning. At present they cannot admit this.—And all the better 
sort know for certain that it is all heading for a frightful disaster. 

By their generous outpouring of blood and suffering great revolu- 
tions ordinarily win the sympathies of the world, awaken pity and ad- 
miration. That was and is true of the Russian as well as the French 
Revolution which moved everyone whose mind had: not lost its vital- 
ity. What is it about this German “Revolution” which has isolated 
the country and produced on all sides an instinctive abhorrence? 

Such a country has no just claim to “equality of right’; it is a sheer 
self-contradiction to demand it and in human terms sheer absurdity, 
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in fact a crime against humanity, to grant it. I am firmly and wholly 
convinced that this must not be, and for the sake of that conviction I 
am ready to accept the ridiculous charge of being a traitor to “people 
and country”; I am ready to have my name dragged once more and 
worse than ever through the sewer of the Nazi press, to renounce my 
spiritual community with my German readers; and if the ruling ban- 
dits should send out their assassins for me, then in God’s name I am 
also ready to die. It must not be. 


In this connection a good deal might be said about the melancholy 
role of the mind upon this earth. Originally, the mind was concerned 
with the kind of law that emerges from free thought, with a new at- 
titude toward life that defied a past grown pallid and stale, and Niet- 
zsche was right in his unseasonal critique of D. F. Strauss; Niet- 
zsche was in the right and Willamovitz, the reactionary optimist and 
intellectualist, brought himself eternal disrepute by attacking him. 
Nietzsche, then; Bergson, the élan vital; Klages who accused the in- 
tellect of being the murderer of the soul; the anti-civilization element 
in Hamsun; the aristocratism of Stefan George; the unconscious. Un- 
doubtedly they could not conceive the anti-human abuses that would 
result from the translation of their spiritual revolution into reality. 
And yet a germ of the evil was in the “revolution” itself; for whenever 
the mind turns against the mind confusion is created. Reality does not 
comprehend the rebellion of idealism against “idealism,” that battle 
which Marx as well as Nietzsche waged. For “if Marx destroyed the 
concepts of truth and morality of German idealism, he did so out of 
idealism, out of love for truth and justice, for the sake of a more com- 
prehensive truth and justice—not in order to unleash a savage horde.” 
The spirit’s struggle against idealism in Nietzsche and in Ibsen 
(the “‘life-lie’) was inspired by idealism; Nietzsche’s fight against 
Platonism, Socratism and Christianity was the crusade of a man who 
had far more in common with Pascal than with Machiaveili or Cesare 
Borgia. Nietzsche was an anti-moralist possessed by morality, a self- 
restraining ascetic who scorned the ideals of asceticism. The nineteenth 
century believed fervently in ideas, yet it produced anti-idealism. 
But the form of that anti-idealism—irony, bitterness and pathos—are 
evidence of its implicit idealistic nature. 

The dangers to human ideals and culture implicit in all spiritual 
anti-spirituality, the germ of reaction in such a revolution, the dire 
possibilities that such an attitude may be abused by a political regime 
which in a trice can transform this hard-won liberty into license for 
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every sort of human vileness, of bestial scorn for truth, liberty, justice 
or human decency—these dangers I sensed early and painfully; more- 
over (as for example in the essay on Freud) I did not fail to express 
my feeling, my prevision of disaster. The prostituted pragmatism 
which spawns anti-idealisrm in the name of “life” is exemplified by the 
pronouncements that congresses of German sociologists are now 
making: “The greatest duty of science is to cooperate in shaping the 
historical reality of the German state.” We can imagine how the des- 
picable cynicism and self-abasement of such sentences would have 
sounded to Nietzsche! A so-called German minister of justice declares 
to other jurists: ‘‘Justice is what serves Germany, and vice-versa.” 
Such is the face of anti-idealism when it assumes reality, when it has 
taken political form and the spirit has gone out of it. (“My country 
right or wrong” is, of course, something quite different; the concept 
of “right” does not involve Right; human justice is not assailed; no 
“philosophy of law” is implicit in the phrase.)—To repeat: I sensed 
early and felt deeply what was coming; I suffered from it and opposed 
the conscienceless, spreading mischief; I incurred, as I expected, the 
reproach that I incline to sterile rationalism. I was aware of the cul- 
pability of the spirit, of its irresponsibility toward reality, which arose 
from an essentially unpolitical attitude and a narcissistic admiration 
of its own daring. 


The process of rebarbarization, which in ancient times was ac- 
complished from without by primitive tribes, is here voluntarily under- 
taken as a “revolution,” with the aid of a crude youth. The expul- 
sion, chiefly in the guise of anti-Semitism, of the Mediterranean-hu- 
manistic spirit and the reduction of everything, more thoroughly and 
violently than ever before, to racial-nationalistic values. The loss of 
the tempering effect of the Jewish mind on the German mind bodes 
ill. We see the hatred of the dulled against nuance, which is felt as 
anti-patriotic and infuriating. (My Wagner essay.) 

Heine and Communism—though he feared its effect on beauty and 
freedom, he was yet willing to sacrifice his work to it with a deep hu- 
manitarianism. “Fascism or Communism—a plague on both your 
houses.” ‘That is nonsense. Communism certainly would not have been 
the proper atmosphere for my life, but it would have let me live, 
would not have killed me like a dog; we would have respected each 
other’s humanitarian aims. The struggle of a group that believes it- 
self to be a chosen class against other classes may engender fearful in- 
justices; but the struggle of a class—the hate-filled petty-bourgeois 
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masses—against the spirit itself is incomparably more horrible and re 
volting. 

The revived nationalistic intoxication has driven the real problem 
from the conscious mind: the problem of capital and labor, of the dis- 
tribution of goods, which cannot be solved from the national stand- 
point. New disillusionments, more bitter lessons must follow. Will 
they at last teach something to this nation which is a thorn in the 
flesh of the Western world? 


May, 1933 
The reorganization of the Academy, from which all members with 
the faintest taint of Europeanism have resigned, even Pannwitz, even 
Mombert. Ricarda Huch. The only one who has not is Hauptmann, 
the man of the Republic, the friend of Ebert and Rathenau, whom 
Jews raised and made great. On the day of the “Festival of Labor’’ he 
had the swastika hung from his house. Perhaps he thinks himself 
Goethean. It “pleases him to converse with wise men, with tyrants.” 
With wise men! He has renounced a martyrdom for which I, too, do 
not feel I was born, but to which my sense of spiritual dignity in- 
exorably drives me. 
A book by Jaspers on Max Weber, whom it is pleasant to hear 
about. The inalienability of certain values and truths of “liberalism” 
was confirmed for me anew. 


October, 1933 


Withdrawal from the League of Nations. A wild speech of Hitler’s 
on the radio: people’s decision, tragic enthusiasm. Unhappy, isolated, 
erring people led by savage and stupid adventurers whom they think 
legendary heroes! 


February, 1934 


The fighting in Vienna; the slaughter of the workers who are the 
natural allies against Nazism. The same everywhere. The defeatism 
of the populace. Still, what is most important is that Austria should 
remain outside the Reich and free, no matter in what form. 


March, 1934 


Jakob Burckhardt as a prophet: ““O, how many of the things the cul- 
tured cherish they will have to throw overboard as intellectual ‘luxu- 
ries’! And the new generation will grow up to be so peculiarly dif- 
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ferent from us. It may well be that we will appear to the young as the 
pleasure-bent French exiles appeared to the people among whom they 
had taken refuge.” Good and true! For my part, or at least for a part 
of me, that is my present relationship to the new world and its to 
me. The Joseph book may well be not only a personal product of 
old age but in a broader sense a “Jate’’ product, belated, the “swan 
song of German Bildungsdichtung,” Alexandrinism, creating an ef- 
fect of luxury and artificiality. Its self-consciousness stamps it even 
more markedly as that. One is prepared to accept any historical view- 
point, in melancholy playfulness to follow out a role to the bitter end, 
even to the point of denying the forward-looking elements which may 
be concealed in the work of old age and which are in substance the 
humanization of the mythical. If only there were not that wretched, 
irritating Byzantinism of the others, always snatching the opportunity 
for any spiteful trick, for negation and villification of the past! Servile 
smudgers of history, prattling about an Emil Ludwig and a Thomas 
Mann season — meaning the Weimar period — as if it had produced me 
and as if I had used the Republic for a background! My work has 
some connection with Germany and with Europe, but none at all 
with the Republic. But, stupefied by politics because they are too 
stupid for politics, they insist that my work was conditioned by the 
Republic, that it was part of the Republican “fad”. Yet if I had failed 
to support the Republic, that alone would have been sufficient reason 
for them today to hail my work as “German.” Blockheads! 


The dissolution of the Reich would be the happiest solution for 
the Germans themselves—and for the world. The Reich is a source of 
confusion and suffering—first for the Germans and then for Europe. 


Can Lutheran Christianity return to Catholicism and the dogmatic 
disputes be abandoned? There are rumors of a correspondence on 
this subject between Protestant theologians and the Vatican. And why 
not? How little more was needed at the Diet of Augsburg to have 
brought about unification, and had this happened, what infinite 
misery might have been avoided, and the ruin of Germany by the 
Thirty Years War? The cultural by-products of Protestantism? Ideal- 
istic philosophy, Goethe, Nietzsche—in short, German culture? But, 
alas, this world of culture is gone in any case; the cultural decline 
might be the very factor to facilitate the reunion of the religions and 
thus save Christianity. Nowadays large numbers of Protestants are go- 
ing over to Catholicism with remarkable ease because they feel better 
shielded under Catholicism against the totalitarian state. 
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July 6, 1934 

Once again I offer thanks to the destiny which has preserved me 
from being caught now in that terrible, hopelessly lost country across 
the border. It is generally believed I would no longer be alive. 

After little more than a year Hitlerism is beginning to be revealed 
even to the purblind as the thing we have always known it to be; for 
from its very beginning we recognized with absolute clarity that it 
was the utimate in baseness, degenerate stupidity and bloodthirsty in- 
famy. It has become clear that it will indubitably continue as it has 
begun; and one feels ashamed for the rare moments of weakness when 
one doubted one’s innermost feelings. 


July 9, 1934 

For the intellectuals, too, the hour will certainly come when the 

veil will be rent. But it will take a long time and they above all will 

come reluctantly and painfully to a confession of their folly, weak- 
ness and blindness. 


July 25, 1934 
Old Hamsun, whose “Blubo’’* art is far too refined for any little 
Nazi to understand what it is all about, may well talk. He is seventy- 
five, does not know what is going on in Germany but owes Germany 
a debt of gratitude and shares the anti-liberal and anti-urban mental- 
ity which is so grotesquely distorted in Nazism. And so, from 
the outside, it doesn’t seem to him nearly as bad as it is 
painted and he thinks he must defend “Germany”, with- 
out realizing the vital fact that the Germans have also forgotten—that 
it is not a question of Germany but of a handful of mentally and mo- 
rally crippled men of violence who have seized Germany when the 
country was in its weakest and most helpless condition, have sub- 
jugated it and are corrupting it in every way. To include these ban- 
dits and the subjugated people under the name of “Germany” is the 
worst concession one can make to the bandits. But it occurs constant- 
ly, inside and outside of Germany. 


Make an end of it! Ecrasez V’infdme! Away with Hitler, the miser- 
able creature, the hysterical cheat, the hollow monster, the un-German 
trampish swindler of power ... Away with “General” Goering, that 
cutthroat popinjay with his three hundred uniforms . . . Away with 


* Refers to the Nazi slogan “Blut und Boden” (“Blood and Soil”). (Translator) . 
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that blubber-mouthed Propaganda Chief of Hell named Goebbels, a 
cripple in body and soul who with deliberate, with inhuman vileness 
hopes to deify the Lie, to make it autocrat of the world! Away with 
this shameless philosophaster Alfred Rosenberg with his hack scienti- 
fics, his sophomoric trivia and racist blather, his gutter speculation 
which provides the “ideological substructure” for crime, who unhinges 
the mind and whose mere revolting existence can spoil forever all 
pleasure in ideas and words. Away with this whole apocalyptic pack, 
this gang of ruffians, dégénérésinférieurs and corruptors of the people 
who in the year and a half of their reign of terror have driven Ger- 
many into dishonorable isolation, have torn a gulf between Germany 
and the civilized world and with fatal certainty will plunge the country 
into physical and moral ruin if they are not stopped. 


Do it! For you can do it! Every scoundrel in the world today vents 
his intellectual spleen against the idea of democracy. But if there is 
one princpile of democracy that stands shakily, it is the principle of 
“non-intervention” in the so-called internal affairs of a foreign nation. 
In spite of strangling autarchic restraints and frenzied nationalism, 
the heritage of Goethe has quietly spread through the whole conti- 
nent and become common property—the heritage of that cosmopolitan 
mind who declared that he could feel the weal and woe of foreign na- 
tions as if they were his own. Europe is a unity; disorder and wanton 
savagery cannot reign in one part of it without affecting others and 
forcing them to “intervene.” Practically and morally Europe has been 
locked in a cell; it does not involve a brand of intervention prohibited 
to democracy to aid a nation from outside to rid itself of a knavish 
clique of so-called leaders who are about to plunge this nation and 
the rest of the world into a chaos of blood and tears. Indeed, even if 
the leaders’ feeble minds willed to do otherwise, by the law of their 
nature they could not do anything else. Intervention? I know that in 
some quarters it is feared that the pressure of foreign ultimatums 
would only irritate the German national consciousness and force the 
people and the regime closer together. But believe me, it has already 
come to the point where such an effect need no longer be feared. True, 
illusions still persist about the personality of the “Fuehrer” .. . 


But granting this, I feel certain nevertheless that three-fourths, yes 
seven-eighths of the people, or rather the people as a whole, are by now 
and have long since been in their innermost thoughts revolted by their 
leaders and by the predicament into which they have been led. Apa- 
thy, fatalism and hopelessness are the real “pillars” and preservers of 
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the regime, not belief and enthusiasm. An attitude of crushed waiting 
and seeing prevails, compounded of passive foreboding and pessimis- 
tic curiosity. All in all, these people would breathe a sign of relief, as 
if they had been awakened from a nightmare, if it were all over; rage 
or even surprise at assistance from abroad can scarcely be anticipated. 


The distinction between the German people and its government is 
far more justified today than it was during the First World War. That 
the two are identical is claimed by one side only;this identity is an 
impudent fiction of which the rulers are very fond. 

The veil of words and “ideas” behind which the crudest, most pro- 
saic shifts and realignments of power take place—how ludicrous! One 
feels taken in when one enters into any discussion of matters philo- 
sophical, ideological, moral or intellectual, when one expends mental 
energy on these things. National Socialism a Weltanschauung! Non- 
sense! It is the instrument for the preservation of the economic and 
social order that was threatened by socialism. Everything “revolution- 
ary” about it is deception, mimicry, posturing, wholly external and 
superficial. The oh so impressive revolutionary impetus burns itself 
out on externalities, on non-essentials. And, by your leave, the matter 
of the Jews is one of these. All the radicalism is sham. The decisive 
factors, the social hierarchy, the bureaucratic-military apparatus, re- 
main untouched and the entire role of the “revolution” is to see to 
it that they are untouched. Above all the word “German” is humbug. 
“German” means simply petty-bourgeois as opposed to proletarian. 
The unleashed petty-bourgeois masses are the political pillars support- 
ing the movement that Capital has financed. German socialism means 
petty-bourgeois socialism. A kind of real socialism was represented by 
the political line of Roehm which called for a “Second Revolution”, 
rebelled against the installation of the Nazi movement in the old state 
and wanted: instead to subordinate the state military apparatus to 
the Movement. The followers of this line did not understand that 
Fascism (for Nazism is only a variety of Fascism) is a brake; it is 
counter-revolution which merely usurps the name of revolution. I 
realized that sooner in the spiritual sphere than in the politico-social. 

Historical allusion and parallelism (in Stefan Zweig’s book on Eras- 
mus) is already unendurable because it accords to the present a respect 
that is altogether unwarranted; it smells of vacillation. “Luther, the 
revolutionary, demonically driven by obscure forces within the Ger- 
man people.” That sort of thing is doing the enemy’s dirty work—for 
who would fail to recognize the resemblance to Hitler? That is just 
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it—that sheer travesty, abject aping and debasement, is looked upon as 
mythical resurrection. Capitulation is implicit in such comparisons. 


The German disposition for the legendary, the myth, for what is 
not true but “creative”, a disposition that strains away from truth, 
from intellectual purity, is very crudely apparent in the cases of Schla- 
geter and Horst Wessel. This idolatry has veered away from Gerhart 
Hauptmann, although he would have been a splendid object for it. 
But Hauptman sided with the Republic and so distressed the German 
soul that they take him up with the greatest reluctance; not he but 
Stehr is interviewed and his name is missing from the list of “creators.” 


August, 1934 


Winnifred Wagner as a propagandist: ‘““The Republic poured scorn 
and hatred upon the head of Richard Wagner. Adolf Hitler has 
brought about the miracle of his resurrection.” That is something! 


It can be said that the German rearmament is being undertaken at 
England’s orders and under British protection as a measure against 
France, which country the British press loves to portray as solely culp- 
able for the treaties of 1919 as well as for the murder of Dollfuss. Since 
1918 England’s guiding principle has been maintenance of the balance 
of power. Since France will not submit to disarmament, England is 
arming Germany—unconcerned, or perhaps after all somewhat con- 
cerned, about what kind of Germany it is and who is leading her. 
What does England, acting along purely political lines, care about 
the moral and spiritual state of the Continent, its culture, the con- 
dition of its youth? It is more important to the British ruling class 
that Russian socialism shall have a strong opponent in the West. 

In the interest of the Continent what is needed now is what has al- 
ways been needed, what all great Europeans have desired and de- 
manded: German cooperation, alliance, union with France. The col- 
laboration of Europe with this new Germany accomplishes just the 
opposite. Only an alliance of all the states of this Continent against 
the present Germany can bring her back to reason and humanity. 
England wishes to include Germany in her security system, to save her 
from isolation and “warn against a repetition of the pre-war alliances.” 
England forgets her war-guilt, forgets that frank and open alliances 
might have prevented the war. If England in those days had openly 
admitted her alliance with France and Russia, the war might not 
have come about. Only the strongest possible alliance could prevent 
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it then and only such an alliance will be able to prevent a war against 
Hitler Germany now. It is ridiculous to take a country with such a 
state of mind into a coalition for mutual sécurity. 


Hitler, tied to Capital, to industry, to the agrarian Junkers, to the 
old state whose agent and manager he is—Hitler as the embodiment 
of Fascism which desires to preserve the old economy does not want 
the state to be absorbed by the revolutionary party, but the converse. 
That is in accord with the wishes of the British Ambassador and of 
Mussolini. 

Germany manifests her lack of a gift for politics by misunderstand- 
ing it in the bluntest fashion. Not at all evil by nature, rather inclined 
toward spirituality and idealism, she thinks of politics as nothing but 
murder, lying treachery and violence, as something perfectly and un- 
equivocally foul. Accordingly, as soon as Germany feels she must pres- 
cribe a dose of politics for herself, she builds a philosophy around this 
conception of politics and practices the appropriate principles. ‘The 
French say: “When the German wishes to be gracious he jumps out 
of the window.” He does the same when he wishes to engage in politics. 
He is convinced that he must behave in such a manner that humanity 
will be stunned—that is simply his notion of politics. He resembles the 
aristocrat who decides to play the businessman and at once surpasses 
all in the lowest sort of cutthroat competition. The multitude of 
things that the politicalized German calmly ascribes to “raison d’état” 
cannot be recounted; nowhere else in the world can the word as- 
sume so frightful, so savagely anti-human a meaning. We have re- 
cently had examples enough of that. 


Politics is a function of human society; interest in it is natural to 
the fully-developed human mind, and just as man is far from belong- 
ing exclusively to the realm of nature so politics is far from belonging 
entirely to the realm of evil. But the German believes that politics is 
exclusively evil; no wonder therefore that politics distorts, poisons 
and ruins him. 

The French temperament is more fortunate in that the French pos- 
sess a concept of freedom which is an easy, natural and organic “total- 
ity”, which embraces at once the inner and the external. The “na- 
tion’”” was born in the French Revolution; it is a revolutionary and 
libertarian idea; it is directed toward human aims and signifies in 
domestic policy liberty and in foreign policy: Europe. All the in- 
gratiating qualities of the French political spirit derive from this feli- 
citous harmony which is totally lacking in German politics. In Ger- 
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many the concept of the nation as identical with liberty does not 
exist. It is a mistake to call the Germans a nation, no matter whether 
they themselves or others do so. It is misleading to apply the word “na- 
tionalism” to their patriotic passion; that confuses them with the 
French and creates misunderstanding. One should not try to describe 
two different things by the same name. The German concept of free- 
dom is racist and anti-European; it is a freedom that is not applicable 
to domestic policy and is consonant with an inward love of servility; 
in fact, its aim is servitude. At its core it is reactionary: romantic at 
best when the spiritual atmosphere is like that at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, but the very essence of crassness, stupidity and 
hopeless lack of standards when the age does not bestow any spiritual 
glamor upon patriotic nostalgia. 


All who possess Kultur-feeling must therefore ally themselves with 
the European concept of liberty and turn away from the racist bar- 
barism, though they know themselves to be hated venomously by the 
advocates of the latter. In so doing they need not be alienating them- 
selves from the popular culture any more than Goethe, who wrote 
not only an Iphigenia but also a Faust I, a Goetz, and the rhymed 
maxims. Nevertheless his Germanism was on the side of Napoleon 
and Europe—in the broad sense, that is, of liberty, although he was 
certainly no fighter for freedom in the sense of Boerne. He affirmed: 
all that was broad and universal: the supra-national, world German- 
ism, world literature. As a matter of fact he was confronted with a 
far more intelligent popular culture than we are today, but he resisted 
it nevertheless with cold disdain. And what resistance he would have 
shown if it had first presented itself to him as the caricature of Jacob- 
inism and Sansculottism! With what painful but inadequate sympa- 
thy one contemplates Goethe’s alienation from the patriotic “free- 
dom-mad” Germany of his old age. The crucial and dominating ideas, 
around which everything else revolved for him were culture and bar- 
barism, and he had the misfortune to belong to a people whose idea 
of liberty—because it was only directed outward, against Europe and 
against culture—became barbarism. Anarchic-racist individualism di- 
rected abroad it was then. Today it has become internally the extreme 
in mass-idiotic, cretinized collectivism, the uttermost in culture- 
strangling state totality. Such is the form that German libertarian 
barbarism has assumed in the twentieth century. 
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Of all their secrets, the one the Germans sought most desperately 
to hide was their use of human beings as unwilling guinea pigs in 
scientific experiments. To experiment with the body of a man against 
his will is murder. In a sense, it is worse than that. It is the most 
premeditated form that murder can take. As the Germans who en- 
gaged in these activities were quite conscious of their guilt, they took 
great pains to cover up or liquidate incriminating evidence—not least 
of all the subjects of the tests. Only one, in fact, is positively known 
to have survived. He is Dr. Leo Michalowski, a Polish Catholic priest. 
Besides killing off survivors, all apparatus was destroyed, all records 
were supposed to have been burned. The doctors involved either fled, 
like E. Rudin of Munich; or, like E. Holzloehner of Kiel, committed 
suicide. Others, like A. G. Weltz of Munich, holed up in their book- 
lined studies and for a time gave passable performances of innocence. 

After Germany had been conquered, some of the best brains in 
American Intelligence sought vainly to find indisputable evidence 
that would prove, once and for all, the existence of these lethal tests. 
Everyone “knew” that such tests had taken place, but this knowledge 
did not rest on solid, indisputable proof. 

For instance, it was commonly agreed that Dr. E. Rudin of Munich, 
a psychiatrist attached to the famed Kaiser-Wilhelm Institute, made 
a practice of killing the cureably insane as well as the hopelessly in- 
sane in asylums. But as an American investigator was forced to re- 
port: “On visiting Dr. Rudin’s apartment, I found that he had fled 
. .. Spot-checking Dr. Rudin’s files failed to produce any material on 
the organization of the killing centers. I was told that he had des- 
troyed all damaging evidence.” 


Conversations with German scientists, who were believed to know 
something about the cold-water experiments that survivors of Dachau 
claimed took place in Block 5, resulted at first in polite but unillumi- 
nating shrugs. Dr. A. G. Weltz, Director of the Institute for Research 
in German Aviation Medicine in Munich, said that he had ex- 
perimented with small animals exposed to intense cold. But when 
asked whether he had, or whether he knew if anyone had performed 
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experimental work on men, Dr. Weltz, on two occasions denied all 
knowledge of this. 

One of his associates, Dr. Wolfgang Lutz, formerly connected with 
the University of Vienna Medical School, was equally vague at first. 
He said that the basic problem animating the endeavors of Dr. 
Weltz’s research group was whether or not death from exposure to 
cold is fundamentally the result of anoxia (oxygen deficiency). Dr. 
Lutz said that, while he had no data available on man, he did have 
experimental data derived from studies on pigs. These experiments 
he said had taken place in the former agricultural experimental sta- 
tion at Gut Hirschau in Bavaria. But a search of Gut Hirschau dis- 
closed nothing, except some X-ray equipment and, in a shed behind 
the stable, two partly cracked wooden tubs that might have been 
used for the immersion of pigs. On further questioning and after sus- 
picious procrastination by Doctors Lutz and Weltz, they said that in 
all probability the equipment had been destroyed upon completion 
of the pig experiments. 

An intensive search of Dachau was then organized. It too proved 
negative. Block 5 in the inner compound was bare. Even examination 
of the junkpiles produced no tell-tale evidence. One wooden tub was 
found in the big shower building, but it was said by ex-prisoners to 
have been lying there for the last three years. By the summer of 1945 
it was beginning to look as though “The Case of the Human Guinea 
Pigs” would remain a book closed forever, if not to the Nazis, then 
to us. 

The make-believe, however, is over. The Nazis, while adept at 
covering up their sins, were not infaillible. Among the POWs in U. 
S. cages, German scientists have been found who participated in 
various experiments on human beings. These men have talked. Fur- 
thermore, near Hallein, Germany there is a cave. 


HIMMLER’S SECRET CAVE 


When opened up by the U. S. Seventh Army, this cave was found 
to contain what we believe is probably all of Heinrich Himmler’s 
personal mail. As Himmler was Chief of the SS, and as the SS ran the 
concentration camps and authorized all human experiments within 
them, the letters and documents in these files provide final and in- 
disputable evidence. The letters are of two sorts: those received by 
Himmler from various scientists engaged in human experiment, and 
carbon copies of the letters which Himmler sent to Dachau and to the 
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Supreme Command of the Luftwaffe with regard to the experiments. 
Apparently Himmler had “an extraordinary obsessive personality.” 
No letter, however minor, seems ever to lave been thrown away by 
him. 

Credit for these discoveries goes partly to the Intelligence teams of 
the U. S. Seventh Army, and especially to the Technical Enemy Me- 
dical Intelligence Division of the Office of the Chief Surgeon of the 
ETO. In particular some of the most remarkable sleuthing of all time 
was done by Major Leo Alexander, M. C. The material that follows 
is based upon the documentary evidence found by these organizations 
and men. 

Upon being confronted with some of this evidence German scien- 
tists, like Doctors Lutz and Weltz, previously tight-lipped, suddenly 
regained their powers of speech. Other German scientists have also 
spoken up, among them the dean of German physiology, Professor 
Dr. Friedrich Hermann Rein of the University of Goettingen. The 
chapter of history about to be revealed, is therefore based exclusively 
upon the official admissions of the German scientists involved, the 
statements of certain concentration camp survivors, and the almost 
incredible contents of Heinrich Himmler’s personal mail. It is a cu- 
rious irony of fate that Himmler, who ordered the destruction of all 
records, apparatus and evidence, has—owing to his own inability to 
destroy a single scrap of paper—become the most ample source of 
information on those secret matters which he most desired his subor- 
dinates to hide. 


‘THE SECRET OF BLOCK 5 


The Himmler files prove that although Auschwitz and Buchenwald 
were important locales for human experiments, Dachau was by all 
odds the set chosen for the most stupendous extravaganzas. It appears 
that as far back as the summer of 1941 a certain German scientist 
was attending a course in Aviation Medicine at the Luftwaffe School 
VII in Munich. This man was Dr. Sigmund Rascher. 


Dr. Rascher was a Staff Doctor in the Luftwaffe and a Captain in the 
SS. Beyond this professional connection with Himmler, his personal 
connections were extraordinarily close. He had married “Nini” Diehl, 
the former actress. She was, as Dachau survivors remember her, a 
“petite, elegant, lively woman.” She had also been Himmler’s former 
mistress and had borne her first child by him. Himmler’s letters show 
that the Raschers scrounged rather mercilessly on the SS Chief and 
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one is almost forced to admire his patience in trying to fulfill their 
numerous requests. They wrote for extra money, reductions in taxes, 
special awards of fruit, furniture, fruit juice, slave servant girls from 
the occupied territories and a new apartment. Only the last request 
went unfulfilled owing to the bombing of Munich. 

The problem in Aviation Medicine that stimulated Dr. Rascher’s 
interest is one that is common to air forces all over the world. It con- 
cerns the effects of high altitudes on the human body and the best 
means of overcoming these effects. The subject, as such, is a patently 
legitimate one for scientific inquiry. The RAF and AAF pursued 
vast researches in this field, and photographs of men undergoing 
various low-pressure chamber tests were commonly released to and 
featured in the Allied press during the war. The men taking these 
tests, however, were volunteers and every effort was taken to spare 
them harm or worse. These methods were not quite what either 
Dr. Rascher, nor shortly the Supreme Command of the Luftwaffe, 
had in mind. 

What flashed through Dr. Rascher’s brain is contained in a letter 
which he wrote to Himmler and in which he suggested that the prob- 
lem should be studied with “human material” and that Himmler 
should provide him with “professional criminals,” since it was ex- 
pected that nobody would volunteer for experiments in which “the 
experimental subjects might die.” The letter is dated 15 May 1941. It 
was duly filed by Himmler. It has now been filed by the U. S. 


THE LOW PRESSURE TESTS 


Himmler replied July 24th, 1941, authorizing experiments to com- 
mence on “material” at Dachau. He named Doctors Rascher, Kotten- 
thoff and A. G. Weltz to direct the experiments. It turned out that 
Dr. Kottenthoff could not participate, as he was transferred by the 
Luftwaffe to Roumania, and there was also some difficulty with re- 
gard to Dr. Weltz. He has already been mentioned as having been the 
Director of the Institute of Aviation Medicine in Munich. He was 
supposed to initiate all the technical aspects of the Dachau experi- 
ments, but, possibly because he at first feared the immoral implica- 
tions of the tests, he delayed their commencement until Doctors Ruff 
and Romberg could arrive from the Aviation Medicine Research De- 
partment of the German Air Ministry. With them they brought the 
low pressure chamber. Thereupon a conference was held at Dachau— 
Doctors Weltz, Rascher, Romberg and Ruff participating. 
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Students of criminal psychology will be interested to note the pre- 
sence in this gathering of Dr. Weltz, who twice denied after VE Day 
that he had even heard of such experiments. The presence of Dr. 
Sigmund Ruff is also the occasion of some embarrassment. This is 
because he was the immediate wartime subordinate at the Ministry 
of Aviation of Dr. Hubertus Strughold who was Professor of Physiolo- 
gy at the University of Goettingen. Yet when Major Alexander, the 
American investigator, later questioned Professor Strughold at Goet- 
tingen, the only human guinea pig experimentor whom the Professor 
could remember was Dr. Rascher, and he seemed conveniently to have 
forgotten his friend and immediate subordinate, Dr. Ruff. 

In March, 1942 the experiments commenced. Subjects were drawn 
from the healthier inmates without being told what was about to 
happen to them. They were placed in the chamber and the air pres- 
sure was raised or lowered as desired. It is perhaps unnecessary to re- 
mark that the raising or lowering of the pressure followed the desires, 
not of the victims, but of Doctors Rascher, Romberg and Ruff. An 
official report, signed by them, was published in secret on July 28th, 
1942 at the conclusion of the first tests. It is in Himmler’s files and 
is entitled: Versuche zur Rettung aus grossen Hohen. Literally this 
means: “Experiments to Save from Great Heights”. 

Although the report states that no fatalities occured during the 
project, this assertion does not withstand the higher pressure of con- 
trary evidence. There is a letter, written 13 days before. the official 
report, in which Dr. Rascher asks Himmler to pardon three Dachau 
inmates because their political crimes had been only minor and be- 
cause they had helped him in “doing autopsies in the low-pressure 
chamber at a height of 13,800 metres.” As an autopsy is by definition 
the post-mortem examination of a body, it would seem that some 
of the subjects succumbed. This belief is reinforced by a still earlier 
letter, dated 12 April 1942, from Mrs. “Nini” Rascher to Brandt, 
Himmler’s Adjutant. Mrs. Rascher says in cold blood that, having al- 
ready taken black and white photographs of freshly autopsied subjects 
she would now like permission to take color photographs. (Permission 
was granted by Brandt six days later). 

Besides the black and white and later color photographs, a motion 
picture record of the experiments was also made. Dr. Rascher wrote 
Himmler that the film had been sent to SS General Wolff, who 
thought it excellent and suggested that Rascher might be ordered to 
show it at Hitler’s Headquarters. This is the same SS General Wolff 
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who appeared in a tweed jacket at Allied Headquarters in Italy in 
May, 1945 to sign the surrender. 


THE “INTENSELY COOLED SUBJECTS” 


Meanwhile in a letter dated May 2oth, 1942, the most remarkable 
of all experiments on man were authorized. The letter is stamped 
“Secret”. It was written to SS General Wolff by General Field Mar- 
shal Erhard Milch of the Supreme Command of the Luftwaffe. Field 
Marshal Milch states that the experiments on the effects of great 
heights have been concluded, but that there remain other important 
experiments concerning air-sea rescue problems which the Supreme 
Command considers both important and desirable. He adds that the 
necessary orders to begin these experiments have been given to both 
Doctors Rascher and Weltz. The problems posed by Milch concern 
the effect of cold upon the human body and, in particular, the best 
methods for rewarming frozen or partially frozen men. In terms of 
Air-Sea Rescue work, this problem includes a study of the clothing 
most likely to keep a flier warm if he crashes into the sea, what life- 
belts are most likely to protect him, and the best method for resus- 
citating a flier downed, as so many German (and Allied) fliers were, 
in the North Sea, Baltic or Atlantic. 

These again are obviously legitimate questions for scientific inves- 
tigation. The Germans, like ourselves, engaged in a great deal of 
legitimate research along this line. Professor Lundle studied the effect 
of extreme cold on the ears of rabbits and the tails of rats. Dr. Lutz, 
as mentioned, experimented with pigs. Dr. Wurm of Wiesbaden and 
Professor Siegmund of Muenster were other Germans working on 
problems associated with cold. But the methods used by these and 
Allied scientists were not what either the Luftwaffe or the SS had in 
mind. As General Field Marshal Milch suggested in his letter, the 
freezing experiments of Doctors Rascher and Weltz were to be per- 
formed in the same manner as the low-pressure tests, namely by taking 
concentration camp inmates, freezing them and then, if possible, try- 
ing to revive them through scientifically-controlled tests. 

On the basis of this prescription, implying as it did an unforesee- 
able number of murders, Dr. Rascher had a talk with General Pro- 
fessor Dr. Hippke, Chief of the Medical Inspection Division of the 
Luftwaffe. In a letter to Himmler (15 June 1942) Rascher relates 
how General Dr. Hippke requested that Dachau inmates be used for 
these cold-water tests. The Medical General also asked that the follow- 
ing three scientists be added to the staff for the experiments: Dr. Ja- 
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risch (University of Innsbruck), Prof. Major E. Holzloehner (Patho- 
logist at the Medical School, University of Kiel) and Prof. E. Singer 
(Pathologist at Schwabing Hospital, Munich) . Holzloehner, who was 
to commit suicide as VE Day approached, had previously done out- 
standing work on night vision for the Luftwaffe. 

It is characteristic of the barbaric Nazi age through which we have 
just passed that these experiments—far from having been carried on 
by quacks—were undertaken and conceived by what were known as 
“distinguished” German scientists. That is why, in sifting through the 
evidence now to be presented in detail for the first time, the reader 
is likely to feel as though he is descending into some cold and clammy 
depth in which human life gradually loses all meaning and scientists, 
caring only for their theories, glide quietly about with scalpels and 
long needles, reaching out with rubber gloves to grab some unsuspect- 
ing victim for a test. It is as though quite suddenly—perhaps tomor- 
row—it was discovered that for the last four years certain members 
of the Mayo Clinic, the Rockfeller Foundation and the Harvard Me- 
dical School had been secretly at work in the backwoods of Connecti- 
cut, cutting up, freezing, inseminating, innoculating and generally 
tampering with human beings against their will. 

Under the guidance, therefore, of so-called top-notch German 
medical men the experiment on the intense chilling of human beings 
in water began on August 15th, 1942. A wooden tub, lined with sheet 
metal, was filled with eight cubic metres of ice water, additional ice 
being added by the scientists when necessary. Some subjects wore com- 
plete flying suits. Others were naked. In addition, subjects wore life 
jackets, some of rubber, some of kapok. The temperature of the water 
varied from 36.5°F to 53.5°F. 

In one series of experiments, experimental subjects were immersed 
in the ice water up to their necks and occiputs (the lower part of the 
skull). In another series, they were submerged to their chins. It is be- 
lieved that these human beings were held in the desired position by 
means of straps. 

Fatalities occured only among groups in which the body was im- 
mersed in such a postition that water covered the occiput, thus af- 
fecting the brain. Death came when the rectal temperature of the 
subject reached 82.4°F (normal rectal temperature for most human 
beings is 99.6°F). Concluded Dr. Rascher coldly at this point: “The 
‘foam producing’ suit with suitable neck protector, which is being 
prepared by the German Textile Research BES at Miinchen-Glad- 
bach, deserves first priority in this connection.” 
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A second series of mass cold water experiments then commenced. 
Rectal and skin temperatures and in some cases the temperature of 
the inside of the stomach were recorded thermo-electrically. After 
five minutes in the ice water all defensive reflex actions by the subject 
ceased. Consciousness became clouded when rectal temperature was 
reduced to 87.8°F. At first it was possible to converse with subjects, 
but later they gave only sleepy answers. The pupils became dilated. 
The light reflex became increasingly diminished. The gaze of the eyes 
was fixed upwards. As subjects “cooled” it became more and more 
difficult for them to breathe. Some said they felt as if an iron ring 
had been drawn around their chests. At the same time that they got 
this certain feeling, a great many began to foam at the mouth. 

After losing consciousness, increasing muscular rigidity set in. The 
arms became fixed in a flexed position and pressed against the body. 
This rigidity increased with the continuation of the chilling, inter- 
rupted occasionally by “clonic-tonic convulsions” (muscular spasms 
alternating with muscular relaxation). After lowering of body tem- 
perature continued still further, this rigidity ceased. These cases always 
ended fatally. 

After removal from water temperatures of subjects almost always 
dropped for another 15 minutes. A noticeable increase of reflexes then 
followed. There was marked withdrawal of the testicles, which tended 
almost to disappear into the abdominal cavity. 

The previous paragraphs are based on some of the findings con- 
tained in a seven-chapter report, entitled “Report on the Research of 
Refrigeration of Humans.” It is stamped “Secret”. It was mailed from 
Munich on October 16th, 1942. It is initialed by Himmler, with his 
customary green pencil, as having been read by him five days later. 
The report is signed by Doctors Rascher, Holzloehner and E. Fincke. 


THE LIFE AND “EXODUS” OF “L. O.” 


This is perhaps the place to pause long enough to remember that 
these “refrigerated subjects” are human beings—not mice or rats or 
even guinea pigs. They are men from the four corners of Europe, 
who, before the Nazis put them into concentration camps and ex- 
perimental Blocks, had lives and homes and careers and perhaps wives 
and children. Even after arriving in Dachau, the more optimistic 
among them may have retained hope of eventual release and a re- 
turn to some sort of freedom. All hope ended, however, once they 
were marched into Block No. 5. Says Dr. Paul Hussareck, a Czech who 
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spent five years in Dachau as a prisoner: “In general, it may be said 
that no one who once got into Block 5 again emerged alive.” 

it would be interesting to know what the human beings forced to 
undergo these tests thought about the proceedings. But it is unlikely 
that their opinions will ever be known as, in sifting the evidence, I 
can find no suggestion that their opinions were ever asked. The Ger- 
mans were obviously only concerned with the temperature of their 
skins, their stomachs and their rectums. 

The evidence does however show that there were some individual 
variations as to the lowest body temperatures compatible with human 
life. One noticeable exception was a subject whose rectal temperature 
was reduced to 78.6°F. after go minutes in ice water, but whose rectal 
temperature level did not sink further for another 85 minutes—that 
is, until he had been in the tub for almost three hours. All that is 
known about this remarkable man is that the curve of his rectal tem- 
perature appears in Figure 12 of Appendix 7 of the report that was 
read by Himmler on the g2ist. day of October in the gth year of Na- 
zism. ‘That is his monument and probably his tombstone. His name 
or subsequent fate are not known. Experimental subjects had no 
names. They were simply referred to in tables and charts by their in- 
itials, if referred to at all. Figure 11 in the same report shows ex- 
perimental subject, with the initials “L. O.”, in a non-fatal experi- 
ment. Figure 13 shows “L. O.” succumbing to a fatal experiment. 

Of the ten experimental subjects listed in this particular test, the 
following human beings survived: “M. F., W. St.; another M. F., N. 
Ch., and H. H.” The following human beings died: “B. L., L. H., 
V. E., S. M. and L. O.” In the column following “L. O.’s” pulse read- 
ing it says: “Exodus Cardiac Arrest in the 65th. min.; 8 min. after re- 
moval from water’. “Exodus” is the international scientific word for 
death. 

Who was “L. O.”? Who were “B. L., L. H., V. E., and S. M.’? 

How many Germans cared? 

When duly refrigerated, if not already dead, the subject was re- 
moved like a chunk of ice from the tub. It is certain that from the 
German point of view he had lost all rights to consideration as a hu- 
man being. Sometimes in letters and reports he was referred to as 
a “human”, but this appears to have been a formality. More usually, 
in the picturesque nomenclature of the Nazis, he was simply referred 
to as “an intensely chilled subject” or “an intensely cooled subject”. 
This frigid description completes in a deeper sense the life cycle 
which the Nazi system brought to untold numbers of people. Born 
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originally into a free world as human beings, they expired under the 
Germans as “intensely cooled subjects.” 


Merely on the basis of the facts so far revealed, one is tempted to 
commence a series of human experiments of one’s own—only this time 
using the German scientists involved as human guinea pigs. What, 
one wonders, do Germans feel who commit such murders in the name 
of science? What did Dr. Rascher say to “Nini” as he left the break- 
fast table, picked-up his notebooks and walked off to work? Did he 
bump into Dr. Claus Schilling, just emerging from his home in the 
town of Dachau on his way to the “Malaria Institute” where he ex- 
perimented also with inmates of the Concentration Camp? Or, did 
he meet Dr. Schumucking, of whom not much is known, except that 
all during this time he too was experimenting on still other human 
guinea pigs in Dachau with “vitamin injection” tests? Lunch also 
must have been a problem. Did these scientists and their assistants 
(of whom there were dozens) just sit down and eat while the subject 
was still in the tub, or did they go home for lunch? Then, in the 
evening after work, what is the best method for “relaxing” after one 
has spent the day “refrigerating” human beings against their will? 
Bridge, pinnochle, chess, or the latest UFA film? 


These, too, are legitimate questions for scientific inquiry, but, un- 
fortunately, these answers also will probably never be known. There 
is definite evidence, however, that some moral considerations bo- 
thered Doctors Romberg and Holzloehner from time to time. Dr. Lutz 
recalls that both doctors felt the need for and made a habit of ration- 
alizing their participation in the experiments by referring to the fact 
that in the Middle Ages in ship-building wharves, the workers who 
had to remove the forward supports from the hulls and who were 
frequently crushed and killed in the attempt, were chosen from pri- 
soners whose lives were forfeit. This is an intriguing rationalization, 
implying a return by Nazi Germany to the morality of the Middle 
Ages, and made even more interesting by the fact that it is now re- 
called by Dr. Lutz. This scientist will be remembered as having ori- 
ginally disclaimed (along with his superior Dr. Weltz) all knowledge 
of experiments on man. However, Dr. Alexander, the American in- 
vestigator, paid a second visit to Dr. Lutz at which time he disclosed 
that the activities of Dr. Rascher and his associates were already 
known. 

“I then asked Lutz rather casually,” says Dr. Alexander, “whether 
he was a member of the SS. He stated with a smile that he had known 
this question would come sooner or later, and that he might just as 
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well admit that he had been a member of the SS since 1936.” After 
being encouraged to “let down his hair,” since his oath of loyalty to the 
SS no longer held, Dr. Lutz proceeded to tell all he knew about the 
experiments on human beings. Dr. Lutz felt that Dr. Romberg’s col- 
laboration with Dr. Rascher in the initial series of studies was res- 
ponsible for the fact “that at first this business was kept in somewhat 
reasonable bounds,” but that matters got out of hand after Dr. Rom- 
berg withdrew and Dr. Rascher gained the main control. Dr. Lutz 
was then asked whether he had contributed to the work. He denied 
this and claimed that he had nothing to do with it. “When I ques- 
tioned his use of the word ‘nothing’ with a smile,” says Dr. Alexander, 
“‘he said ‘well, we talked about it when it was started but I refused the 
job. I would have been too soft to do that job even had I believed 
that it was the right thing to do’.” 

With regard to Dr. Rascher, it is certain that he felt no pangs of 
conscience about his work. At a medical conference at Nurenberg in 
October, 1942, Dr. Rascher met Professor Dr. Friedrich Herman 
Rein of the University of Goettingen, and the outstanding con- 
temporary German physiologist. At an informal gathering incidental 
to the conference, Rascher, possibly after having had a few drinks, 
approached Dr. Rein in a challenging manner and said to him: “You 
think you are a human physiologist and you have just published a 
book entitled Human Physiology but all you ever did was work on 
guinea pigs and mice. I am the only one in this whole crowd who 
really does and knows human physiology because I experiment on 
humans, and not on guinea pigs or mice.” The statement is that of 
Dr. Rein. 


A GENUINE DISCOVERY IS MADE 


Besides studying the physical changes in human bodies under con- 
ditions of intense cold, the purpose of the tests was to discover the 
best method for rewarming frozen humans. Subsequent reports show 
that the following methods were investigated: 


1. Rapid rewarming by means of a hot bath 

2. Rewarming by light cradle (a bed-like apparatus containing 16 
bulbs) 

. Rewarming by means of a heated sleeping bag 

. Rubbing 

. Packing in blankets 

. Diathermy of the heart 


Hor f 9 
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Alcohol and at least five different pharmacological products were 
tested. Alcohol, incidentally, had no advantageous effects. 

It so happens that it was discovered that Laptschinski, the Rus- 
sian, had been correct in 1880 when he advanced the theory that the 
best way to rewarm a frozen person is to plunge him immediately in- 
to a very warm bath. The Dachau experiments proved conclusively 
that this bath should have a mean temperature of 113°F, a top tem- 
perature of 122°F. As this is precisely the last method favored by ei- 
ther the RAF, AAF or U. S. Army Ground Forces, whose medical 
authorities felt (as U. S. Medical Schools teach) that the sudden tran- 
sition from intense cold to intense heat would kill a man, the conclu- 
sion reached by Dr. Rascher has been given attention elsewhere. An 
official recommendation has, in fact, gone forward through U. S. Ar- 
my channels that this method “should be immediately adopted as 
the treatment of choice by the Air-Sea Rescue Services of the United 
States Armed Forces.” It should be remembered, however, that this 
one useful scientific discovery was achieved at the cost of degrading 
human beings to the status of guinea pigs by scientists experimenting 
in cold blood. Also the same discovery was made almost simultaneously 
by other German scientists experimenting ONLY with guinea pigs. 
In no sense therefore does this one concurrent discovery justify any of 
the murderous activities that took place at Dachau or elsewhere. 

It would be generous to assume that after this discovery had been 
made, the cold experiments on human beings ceased. On the contrary, 
the climax of these experiments had not yet been reached. This is 
inherent in the nature of murder, which tends to dull the murderer 
at the same time that it kills the victim. So far as German scientists 
were concerned, they commenced mostly with a limited number of 
human subjects and experiments, but as each new test raised further 
complicating problems, they inescapably enlarged the number, both 
of the subjects and of the tests. In the same way other Germans, ori- 
ginally shocked by the mere mention of experiments on non-volun- 
teers, became in time dissatisfied with the progress of their own ex- 
periments on animals and (as in a case shortly to be mentoned) ended 
up by trying to substitute captured Russians for shaved cats. This 
snow-balling effect was further intensified by the appearance at scien- 
tific gatherings of scientists, already engaged in work on man, who by 
publicly discussing their activities implicated still more uncommitted 
Germans who felt disinclined or powerless to speak up in protest. 
Studies of crime “waves” among small-town murder operators in the 
larger cities of the world sometimes disclose a similar “murder cycle.” 
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Hitlerism was, of course, an ideal culture for the transmission of 
murderous intentions. Under the Nazis, life became so cheap that 
traditional moral percepts went gradually, and then with accelera- 
tion, by the board. In politics, in war, in industry and finally in 
science, the Germans became decreasingly concerned with the choice 
of methods and increasingly obsessed with the attainment of results. 
In the concentration camps they held captive millions of human be- 
ings whom they came to treat and regard as so many Todeskandidaten 
(“Candidates for Death”), a term in their official use. If camp guards 
were allowed promisculously to beat and torture inmates to death, it 
followed rather logically in the German mind that scientists could do 
what they wished with almost any man in the camps. Although a 
majority of German scientists disapproved of and, when asked, some- 
times refused to participate in these tests, there were always Raschers 
to be found. 

As a matter of fact, Dr. Rascher was himself tormented at this 
time by a host of pressing personal worries. As he wrote to Himmler, 
he was annoyed because the presentation of the results of the cold 
experiments to General Field Marshal Milch—including a motion 
picture record—was a “fiasco”. This was due to the fact that the Field 
Marshal failed to show up! Worse still, Dr. Weltz in Munich had been 
making all kinds of excuses for not forwarding certain apparatus. Dr. 
Rascher believed that Dr. Weltz, who until then had been content to 
perform his cold experiments on shaved cats, was becoming jealous 
of the progress achieved by the Dachau human experiments. Dr. Ras- 
cher wrote that he had heard through the grapevine of the OKW (the 
supreme Command of all German Armed Forces) that Dr. Weltz was 
trying to obtain captured Russians and go in for human experimenta- 
tion himself. Dr. Rascher volunteered the opinion that this would be 
unsuitable, as a concentration camp is the place to carry out experi- 
ments on man. 


“THE WARMTH OF FEMALE BODIES” 


But Dr. Rascher had other important business to take up with 
Himmler besides trying, for reasons of personal prestige, to limit Dr. 
Weltz to the use of shaved cats instead of captured Russians. There 
was still one method of resuscitation, never before attempted (at least 
scientifically) in the history of the human race. This method, as 
Himmler wrote Dr. Rascher on 27 September 1942, was to rewarm 
intensely cooled subjects “by means of animal warmth, including the 
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warmth of female bodies.” A month later Himmler took up the sub- 
ject again: 

“I am very curious about the experiments with animal warmth. 

I personally assume that these experiments may perhaps produce the 

best and most lasting success. Of course it can be that I am mistaken. 


Please continue to keep me currently informed about your research 
work. We shall see each other in November. Heil Hitler. 


(Signed) Your HIMMLER.” 


As Dr. Rascher and his associates were usually one degree ahead 
of the Chief of the SS (and the civilized world) , the Doctor was able 
to reply that, as a matter of fact, he had already requested Obersturm- 
bannfuehrer Wolfram Sievers of the SS to supply four gypsy women 
from the women’s concentration camp at Ravensbruck for this pur- 
pose. Sievers is now in U.S. custody. It is interesting to note that he 
had been formerly the managing editor of the Leipsiger Illustrierte, 
one of Germany’s best known picture magazines. At the time that he 
made the women available for the experiments, he was Director of 
the Das Ahnnerbe. This, we shoula note in passing, was the leading 
Nazi institution for the advancement of “German culture”. 


By telegram through SS Headquarters in Berlin four women in- 
mates from Ravensbruck were turned over to Rascher and his staff. 
The telegram is dated 5 November 1942. It is in Himmler’s files. The 
girls, instead of being gypsies, turned out to be four Polish and Ger- 
man prostitutes, aged 20 to 24. Mr. Oscar Hausermann of Stuttgart, 
an ex-prisoner at Dachau, remembers having seen them. He says they 
were not to serve as experimental subjects, but as a means for re- 
warming “intensely cooled” males. 


On 12 November 1942 this series of amazing experiments com- 
menced. On the following day Himmler arrived at Dachau to have a 
look for himself. There is a note to that effect in his files. Three 
months later the customary official report was submitted. It is a model 
of German precision, which is to say that its wealth of logic is 
equalled only by its paucity of feeling. The report is entitled “Experi- 
ments for Rewarming of Intensely Chilled Human Beings by Animal 
Warmth.” 


The secret report explains how “the experimental subjects were 
cooled in the usual way” and how they were removed from the water 
“when their rectal temperature reached 86° F.” The men—all uncon- 
scious by this time—“‘were then placed between two naked women in 
a spacious bed. The women were supposed to nestle as closely as pos- 
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sible to the chilled man.” In another series of experiments only one 
woman was used. (The Germans are a thorough people.) “Once the 
subjects regained consciousness,” the report goes on to say, “they very 
quickly grasped the situation and snuggled up to the naked female 
bodies.” Several “performed the act of sexual intercourse”—adding, 
with Teutonic precision, “at body temperatures between 86° F. and 
go° F.” 

To picture these activities one must imagine a group of German 
scientists, together with Himmler who had rushed down from Berlin, 
standing around to watch what happens when a naked, unconscious, 
half-dead and half-frozen man is lifted (like a chunk of ice) out of a 
tub and placed “in a spacious bed” first, between two naked women, 
second next to just one naked woman. Will he regain consciousness? 
How quickly? Will he engage in intercourse? While he is fully con- 
scious, or when he is still only partly conscious? What will happen to 
his heart, his skin and rectal temperatures? Are naked women the 
best means for rewarming frozen males? 

It so happened that the use of naked women was found to be not as 
efficacious as a hot bath. This was perhaps just as well, since otherwise 
the Supreme Command of the Luftwaffe was prepared to assign women 
to its Air-Sea Rescue units for the purpose of rewarming frozen fliers. 


SOME “LESS CONSPICUOUS” EXPERIMENTS 


General Field Marshal Milch and Surgeon General Hippke were 
now satisfied with the cold tests, but Dr. Grawitz, Chief of the Medical 
Department of the SS, was not. As he pointed out, it was all very well 
to experiment with human beings in cold water for the sake of the 
Luftwaffe, but this did not conclusively help the Wehrmacht and SS 
troops who were freezing on dry land. He therefore requested experi- 
ments in “dry cold.” But again Dr. Rascher had foreseen the critique 
and, as he wrote to Himmler on 17 February 1943: 


“Up to the present I have carried out intense chilling experi- 
ments on 30 human beings by leaving them outdoors naked from g- 
14 hours, thereby reducing their body temperature to 80.6°-84.2° F. 
After an interval which was supposed to correspond with a period 
of transport to last one hour (i. e. simulating the time needed to 
transport a man at the front back to an Evac Hospital-ED.) I have 
placed these experimental subjects into a hot bath. In all experi- 
ments up to the present, all subjects, despite the fact that hands and 
feet were partly frozen white, were successfully rewarmed within 
another hour. . .. No fatalities occurred.” 
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Rascher goes on to say that as the weather is too warm at Dachau 
and, since the Camp is quarantined owing to typhus, “the best thing 
would be if I could go to Auschwitz where I could clear up the ques- 
tion of rewarming people frozen on dry land in a large serial experi- 
ment. Auschwitz is in every way more suitable for such a large serial 
experiment than Dachau because it is colder there and the greater 
extent of the open country within the camp would make the experi- 
ment less conspicuous (the experimental subjects bellow (!) when they 
freeze severely). With most obedient greetings and sincere gratitude 
and with Heil Hitler. Your very Devoted, S. RASCHER.” The excla- 
mation point is Dr. Rascher’s. 


The projected mass serial experiments under natural conditions of 
cold were authorized by Himmler in a secret letter, dated 26 February 
1943, in which Auschwitz and Lublin were mentioned as the locales. 
Dr. Rascher was given his pick. A scheme was also suggested whereby 
still more experimental subjects would live in igloos to be constructed 
on the grounds of the SS mountainhouse at Sudelfeld. The results or 
manner of these mass experiments are not known. There is a note in 
Himmler’s file acknowledging the receipt on 16 April 1943 of Dr. 
Rascher’s report on the chilling of human beings in open air, but the 
report is missing and after that the file, so far as Dr. Rascher is con- 
cerned, abruptly ends. 


The chances are that it was Lublin rather than Auschwitz. Mr. 
Alexander Kurlandski, a former prisoner who served as interpreter in 
the Hospital Block at Auschwitz, where other types of experimentation 
on human beings were carried out, does not remember having seen 
either Dr. or Mrs. Rascher. The experiments he saw were mostly of 
skin-grafting. Russian POWs were used and, after large strips of skin 
had been removed from their ears, forenoses, cheeks or thighs, they 
were killed with overdoses of anaesthetics. Dr. Kurlandski recalls a 
young woman who came and took pictures, but his description of this 
girl does not fit Mrs. Rascher. The experiments were conducted by SS 
Doctor Tihlo. His working hours were 0800 to 2000. For lunch he left 
the Block and walked 500 yards to the SS Officer’s Mess. Lunch was 
at 12. 

We are never likely to know just how many people died or were 
later killed to cover up what went on in Block 5 (and presumably 
later at Lublin or Auschwitz). Page 15 of one report mentions 50 
subjects as having been used in one experiment. Page 18 mentions 57 
subjects in another. Letters and reports mention deaths rather hap- 
hazardly. Tabular reference to one experiment lists 13 deaths. Figure 
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5 of Appendix 7 in another report gives the immersion time and tem- 
perature data on seven people chilled to death. The time it took to kill 
them varied from 53 to 106 minutes. This table is probably the brief- 
est and most laconic confession of seven murders in existence. 


Human beings who survived Dachau and who got near, but were 
never themselves selected to enter Block 5, agree that the death rate 
was Close to 100%, as those “intensely cooled subjects” who survived 
the actual experiments were usually killed later to keep them from 
talking. As mentioned, Dr. Leo Michalowski, a Polish Catholic Priest, 
is known to have survived the low-pressure chamber tests. He is the 
only known survivor. No one is known to have survived the cold water 
tests. John Baudin, a Dachau survivor, says that prisoners generally 
died two or three days after entering Block 5. Mr. Oscar Haussermann 
says that Polish Catholic Priests and German and Polish Jews were 
usually nominated to serve as human guinea pigs, but it is known 
that foreigners in general and Russian deportees, Russian POWs and 
gypsies stood an excellent chance of ending their lives in this manner 
of “exodus.” 


THE FATE OF DR. RASCHER 


What happened to Dr. and Mrs. Rascher upon the completion of 
their experiments at Auschwitz or Lublin is known on the basis of 
excellent, but admittedly second-hand evidence. It is a fact that the 
Germans lacked penicillin throughout the war and that the Govern- 
ment had offered a cash prize to the doctor who could find a substi- 
tute. One of the scientists engaged in this competition was Dr. Rascher. 

Knowing Dr. Rascher’s ambitious nature and disregard for human 
life, it is not surprising that he should have gone to work again in 1944 
on human guinea pigs at Dachau, this time in search of a substitute 
for penicillin. According to several Dachau survivors, Dr. Rascher 
came up with a compound he called “polygal.” He tested his prepara- 
tion by injecting pus from phlegmons into the legs of two groups of 
concentration camp inmates. One group then received daily treat- 
ments with “polygal.” The other or “control” group received no 
“polygal” at all. 

It soon got around among the victims that, while the injections of 
pus given to the control subjects were deep, the injections given the 
group later treated with “polygal” were not deep and the amount of 
pus injected was less. As a result Dr. Rascher’s claim that ‘“‘polygal’”’ 
possessed great curing powers was a fraud. Through the camp grape- 
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vine these suspicions were related to SS Doctor Kurt Ploettner, who 
worked nearby as an assistant in Dr. Schilling’s “Malaria Institute.” 
Dachau survivors agree that Dr. Ploettner was a cut above both Doc- 
tors Schilling and Rascher and that, having maintained some sem- 
blance of humanity, he particularly disliked Dr. Rascher. Dr. Ploettner 
is said to have investigated “polygal” and to have found that it was 
nothing more than saline with a fluorescent coloring. He is said to 
have reported this faking to higher SS authorities. 


It is also known that at about this time Mrs. “Nini” Rascher was 
expecting her third child. According to Dr. Lutz, who upon regaining 
his powers of speech clearly remembers her as “‘a typical over-dressed, 
ageing ex-actress,’” Mrs. Rascher hoped that Himmler would present 
her with the same sizeable money present which he had given her on 
the birth of her second child. However, she had a miscarriage. Rather 
than risk the disgrace of being thought biologically inferior by a Nazi 
chief like Himmler and losing the money present as well, Dr. Lutz 
says that she faked continuation of pregnancy and child-birth and 
substituted the child of some helpless woman prisoner in Dachau. 


What poetic justice it would be if, at the end of all this, Himmler 
heard about the Doctor’s faked “‘polygal’” and Mrs. Rascher’s faked 
child and flew into a towering rage. What if, at about this time, he 
also began to feel that the Raschers knew too much and for this reason 
should not be allowed to fall into Allied hands alive. 


How complete this chapter of recent German history would be if 
Himmler had Dr. Rascher and his wife thrown into a concentration 
camp and they themselves were consumed within the horrors of it. 
Perhaps they might first be lodged in Friemenn. Then Dachau, scene 
of their own worst crimes. What a postscript if Dr. Rascher, stripped 
of his SS uniform and badges, minus his tub and rectal thermometer, 
was, together with his wife, lined up against the wall of the Strong- 
room in Dachau in April 1945 and, like so many others, shot. 

All of which—to the best of the knowledge of the men who survived 
at Dachau—is exactly what did happen to Dr. Sigmund Rascher and 
“Nini,” his photo-taking wife. 
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Up to August 6th, occasional bombs, which did no great damage, had fallen on 
Hiroshima. Many cities roundabout, one after the other, were destroyed, but Hiro- 
shima itself remained protected: There were almost daily observation planes over 
the city but none of them dropped a bomb. The citizens wondered why they alone 
had remained undisturbed for so long a time. There were fantastic rumors that 
the enemy had something special in mind for this city, but no one dreamed that 
the end would come in such a fashion as on the morning of August 6th. 

August 6th began in a bright, clear, summer morning. About seven o'clock, 
there was an air raid alarm which we had heard almost every day and a few 
planes appeared over the city. No one paid any attention and at about eight 
o'clock, the all-clear was sounded. I am sitting in my room at the Novitiate of the 
Society of Jesus in Nagatsuke; during the past half year, the philosophical and 
theological section of our Mission had been evacuated to this place from Tokyo. 
The Novitiate is situated approximately two kilometers from Hiroshima, half-way 
up the sides of a broad valley which stretches from the town at sea level into this 
mountainous hinterland, and through which courses a river. From my window, 
I have a wonderful view down the valley to the edge of the city. 

Suddenly—the time is approximately 8:14—the whole valley is filled by a garish 
light which resembles the magnesium light used in photography, and I am con- 
scious of a wave of heat. I jump to the window to find out the cause of this 
remarkable phenomenon, but I see nothing more than that brilliant yellow light. 
As I make for the door, it doesn’t occur to me that the light might have something 
to de with enemy planes. On the way from the window, I hear a moderately loud 
explosion which seems to come from a distance and, at the same time, the windows 
are broken in with a loud crash. There has been an interval of perhaps ten seconds 
since the flash of light. I am sprayed by fragments of glass. The entire window 
frame has been forced into the room. I realize now that a bomb has burst and I 
am under the impression that it exploded directly over our house or in the 
immediate vicinity. 

I am bleeding from cuts about the hands and head. I attempt to get out of 
the door. It has been forced outwards by the air pressure and has become jammed. 
I force an opening in the door by means of repeated blows with my hands ‘and 
feet and come to a broad hallway from which open the various rooms. Everything 
is in a state of confusion. All windows are broken and all the doors are forced 
inwards. The book-shelves in the hallway have tumbled down. I do not note a 
second explosion and the fliers seem to have gone on. Most of my colleagues have 
been injured by fragments of glass. A few are bleeding but none has been seriously 
injured. All of us have been fortunate since it is now apparent that the wall of 
my room opposite the window has been lacerated by long fragments of glass. 


* With permission of the Jesuit Misston. 
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We proceed to the front of the house to see where the bomb has landed. There 
is no evidence, however, of a bomb crater; but the southeast section of the house 
is very severely damaged. Not a door nor a window remains. The blast of air had 
penetrated the entire house from the southeast, but the house still stands. It is 
constructed in a Japanese style with a wooden framework, but has been greatly 
strengthened by the labor of our Brother Gropper as is frequently done in 
Japanese homes. Only along the front of the chapel which adjoins the house, 
three supports have given way (it has been made in the manner of a Japanese 
temple, entirely out of wood.) 

Down in the valley, perhaps one kilometer toward the city from us, several 
peasant homes are on fire and the woods on the opposite side of the valley are 
aflame. A few of us go over to help control the flames. While we are attempting 
to put things in order, a storm comes up and it begins to rain. Over the city, 
clouds of smoke are rising and I hear a few slight explosions. I come to the con- 
clusion that an incendiary bomb with an especially strong explosive action has 
gone off down in the valley. A few of us saw three planes at great altitude over 
the city at the time of the explosion. I, myself, saw no aircraft whatsoever. 


Perhaps a half-hour after the explosion, a procession of people begins to stream 
up the valley from the city. The crowd thickens continuously. A few come up 
the road to our house. We give them first aid and bring them into the chapel, 
which we have in the meantime cleaned and cleared of wreckage, and put them 
to rest on the straw mats which constitute the floor of Japanese houses. A few 
display horrible wounds of the extremities and back. The small quantity of fat 
which we possessed during this time of war was soon used up in the care of the 
burns. Father Rektor who, before taking holy orders, had studied medicine, minis- 
ters to the injured, but our bandages and drugs are soon gone. We must be content 
with cleansing the wounds. 

More and more of the injured come to us. The least injured drag the more 
seriously wounded. There are wounded soldiers, and mothers carrying burned 
children in their arms. From the houses of the farmers in the valley comes word: 
“Our houses are full of wounded and dying. Can you help, at least by taking the 
worst cases?” The wounded come from the sections at the edge of the city. They 
saw the bright light, their houses collapsed and buried the inmates in their rooms. 
Those that were in the open suffered instantaneous burns, particularly on the lightly 
clothed or unclothed parts of the body. Numerous fires sprang up which soon con- 
sumed the entire district. We now conclude that the epicenter of the explosion was 
at the edge of the city near the Jokogawa Station, three kilometers away from us. 
We are concerned about Father Kopp who that same morning, went to hold Mass 
at the Sisters of the Poor, who have a home for children at the edge of the city. 
He had not returned as yet. 


Toward noon, our large chapel and library are filled with the seriously injured. 
The procession of refugees from the city continues. Finally, about one o'clock, 
Father Kopp returns together with the Sisters. Their house and the entire district 
where they live has burned to the ground. Father Kopp is bleeding about the 
head and neck, and he has a large burn on the right palm. He was standing in 
front of the nunnery ready to go home. All of a sudden, he became aware of the 
light, felt the wave of heat and a large blister formed on his hand. The windows - 
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were torn out by the blast. He thought that the bomb had fallen in his imme. 
diate vicinity. The nunnery, also a wooden structuré made by our Brother Gropper, 
still remained but soon it is noted that the house is as good as lost because the fire, 
which had begun at many points in the neighborhood, sweeps closer and closer, 
and water is not available. There is still time to rescue certain things from the 
house and to bury them in an open spot. Then the house is swept by flame, and 
they fight their way back to us along the shore of the river and through the 
burning streets. 

Soon comes news that the entire city has been destroyed by the explosion and 
that it is on fire. What became of Father Superior and the three other Fathers who 
were at the center of the city at the Central Mission and Parish House? We had 
up to this time not given them a thought because we did not believe that the effects 
of the bomb encompassed the entire city. Also, we did not want to go into town 
except under pressure of dire necessity, because we thought that the population 
was greatly perturbed and that it might take revenge on any foreigners which they 
might consider spiteful onlookers of their misfortune, or even spies. 

Father Stolte and Father Erlinghagen go down to the road which is still full of 
refugees and bring in the seriously injured who have sunken by the wayside, to the 
temporary aid station at the village school. There iodine is applied to the wounds 
but they are left uncleansed. Neither ointments nor other therapeutic agents are 
available. Those that have been brought in are laid on the floor and no one can 
give them any further care. What could one do when all means are lacking? Under 
those circumstances, it is almost useless to bring them in. Among the passersby, 
there are many who are uninjured. In a purposeless, insensate manner, distraught 
by the magnitude of the disaster most of them rush by and none conceives the 
thought of organizing help on his own initiative. They are concerned only with 
the welfare of their own families. It became clear to us during these days that the 
Japanese displayed little initiative, preparedness, and organizational skill in pre- 
paration for catastrophes. They failed to carry out any rescue work when something 
could have been saved by a cooperative effort, and fatalistically let the catastrophe 
take its course. When we urged them to take part in the rescue work, they did 
everything willingly, but on their own initiative they did very little. 

At about four o’clock in the afternoon, a theology student and two kindergarten 
children, who lived at the Parish House and adjoining buildings which had burned 
down, came in and said that Father Superior LaSalle and Father Schiffer had been 
seriously injured and that they had taken refuge in Asano Park on the river bank. 
It is obvious that we must bring them in since they are too weak to come here 
on foot. 

Hurriedly, we get together two stretchers and seven of us rush toward the city. 
Father Rektor comes along with food and medicine. The closer we get to the city, 
the greater is the evidence of destruction and the more difficult it is to make our 
way. The houses at the edge of the city are all severely damaged. Many have col- 
lapsed or burned down. Further in, almost all of the dwellings have been damaged 
by fire. Where the city stood, there is a gigantic burned-out scar. We make our 
way along the street on the river bank among the burning and smoking ruins. 
Twice we are forced into the river itself by the heat and smoke at the level of 
the street. 

Frightfully burned people beckon to us. Along the way, there are many dead 
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and dying. On the Misasi Bridge, which leads into the inner city we are met by a 
long procession of soldiers who have suffered burns. They drag themselves along 
with the help of staves or are carried by their less severely injured comrades... 
an endless procession of the unfortunate. 

Abandoned on the bridge, there stand with sunken heads a number of horses 
with large burns on their flanks. On the far side, the cement structure of the local 
hospital is the only building that remains standing. Its interior, however, has been 
burned out. It acts as a landmark to guide us on our way. 

Finally we reach the entrance of the par. A large proportion of the populace 
has taken refuge there, but even the trees of the park are on fire in several places. 
Paths and bridges are blocked by the trunks of fallen trees and are almost impass- 
able. We are told that a high wind, which may well have resulted from the heat 
of the burning city, has uprooted the large trees. It is mow quite dark. Only the 
fires, which are still raging in some places at a distance, give out a little light. 

At.the far corner of the park, on the river bank itself, we at last come upon our 
colleagues. Father Schiffer is on the ground pale as a ghost. He has a deep incised 
wound behind the ear and has lost so much blood that we are concerned about his 
chances for survival. The Father Superior has suffered a deep. wound of the lower 
leg. Father Cieslik and Father Kleinsorge have minor injuries but are completely 
exhausted. : 

While they are eating the food that we have brought along, they tell us of their 
experiences. They were in their rooms at the Parish House—it was a quarter after 
eight, exactly the time when we had heard the explosion in Nagatsuke—when came 
the intense light and immediately thereafter the sound of breaking windows, walls 
and furniture. They were showered with glass splinters. and fragments of wreckage. 
Father Schiffer was buried beneath a portion of a wall and suffered a severe head 
injury. The Father Superior received most of the splinters in his back and lower 
extremity from which he bled copiously.. Everything was thrown about in the 
rooms themselves, but the wooden framework of the house remained intact. The 
solidity of the structure which was the work of Brother Gropper again shone forth. 

They. had the same impression that we had in Nagatsuke: that the bomb had 
burst in their immediate vicinity. The Church, school, and all buildings in the 
immediate vicinity collapsed at once. Beneath the ruins of the school, the children 
cried for help. They were freed with great effort. Several others were also rescued 
from the ruins of nearby dwellings. Even the Father Superior and Father Schiffer 
despite their wounds, rendered aid to others and lost a great deal of blood in the 
process. 

In the meantime, fires which had begun some distance away are raging even 
closer, so that it becomes obvious that everything would soon burn down. Several 
objects are rescued from the Parish House and were buried in a clearing in front 
of the Church, but certain valuables and necessities which had been kept ready in 
case of fire could not be found on account of the confusion which had been wrought. 
It is high time to flee, since the oncoming flames leave almost no way open. Fukai, 
the secretary of the Mission, is completely out of his mind. He does not want to 
leave the house and explains that he does not want to survive the destruction of his 
fatherland. He is completely uninjured. Father Kleinsorge drags him out of the 
house on his back and he is forcefully carried away. 

Beneath the wreckage of the houses along the way, many have been trapped. 
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and they scream to be rescued from the oncoming flames. They must be left to 
their fate. The way to the place in the city to which one desires to flee is no longer 
open and one must make for Asano Park. Fukai does not want to go further and 
remains behind. He has not been heard from since. In the park, we take refuge 
on the bank of the river. A very violent whirlwind now begins to uproot large 
trees, and lifts them high into the air. As it reaches the water, a waterspout forms 
which is approximately 100 meters high. The violence of the storm luckily passes 
us by. Some distance away, however, where numerous refugees have taken shelter, 
many are blown into the river. Almost all who are in the vicinity have been injured 
and have lost relatives who have been pinned under the wreckage or who have been 
lost sight of during the flight. There is no help for the wounded and some die. 
No one pays any attention to a dead man lying nearby. 


The transportation of our own wounded is difficult. It is not possible to dress 
their wounds properly in the darkness, and they bleed again upon slight motion. 
As we carry them on the shaky litters in the dark over fallen trees of the park, 
they suffer unbearable pain as the result of the movement, and lose dangerously 
large quantities of blood. Our rescuing angel in this difficult situation is a Japanese 
Protestant pastor. He has brought up a boat and offers to take our wounded up 
stream to a place where progress is easier. First, we lower the litter containing 
Father Schiffer into the boat and two of us accompany him. We plan to bring the 
boat back for the Father Superior. The boat returns about one-half hour later 
and the pastor requests that several of us help in the rescue of two children whom 
he had seen in the river. We rescue them. They have severe burns. Soon they 
suffer chills and die in the park. 


The Father Superior is conveyed in the boat in the same manner as Father Schif- 
fer. The theology student and myself accompany him. Father Cieslik considers 
himself strong enough to make his way on foot to Nagatsuke with the rest of us, 
but Father Kleinsorge cannot walk so far and we leave him behind and promise to 
come for him and the housekeeper tomorrow. From the other side of the stream 
comes the whinny of horses who are threatened by the fire. We land on a sand 
spit which juts out from the shore. It is full of wounded who have taken refuge 
there. They scream for aid for they are afraid of drowning as the river may rise 
with the sea, and cover the sand spit. They themselves are too weak to move. 
However, we must press on and finally we reach the spot where the group contain- 
ing Father Schiffer is waiting. 

Here a rescue party had brought a large case of fresh rice cakes but there is no 
one to distribute them to the numerous wounded that lie all about. We distribute 
them to those that are nearby and also help ourselves. The wounded call for water 
and we come to the aid of a few. Cries for help are heard from a distance, but we 
cannot approach the ruins from which they come. A group of soldiers comes along 
the road and their officer notices that we speak a strange language. He at once 
draws his sword, screamingly demands who we are and threatens to cut us down. 
Father Laures, Jr., seizes his arm and explains that we are German. We finally 
quiet him down. He thought that we might well be Americans who had para- 
chuted down. Rumors of parachutists were being bandied about the city. The 
Father Superior who was clothed only in a shirt and trousers, complains of feeling 
freezing cold, despite the warm summer night and the heat of the burning city. 
The one man among us who possesses a coat gives it to him and, in addition, I give 
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him my own shirt. To me, it seems more comfortable to be without a shirt in 
the heat. 

In the meantime, it has become midnight. Since there are not enough of us to 
man both litters with four strong bearers, we determine to remove Father Schiffer 
first to the outskirts of the city. From there, another group of bearers is to take 
over to Nagatsuke; the others are to turn back in order to rescue the Father Su- 
perior. I am one of the bearers. The theology student goes in front to warn us of 
the numerous wires, beams and fragments of ruins which block the way and which 
are impossible to see in the dark. Despite all precautions, our progress is stumbling 
and our feet get tangled in the wire. Father Kruer falls and carries the litter with 
him. Father Schiffer becomes half unconscious from the fall and vomits. We pass 
an injured man who sits all alone among the hot ruins and whom I had seen 
previously on the way down. 

On the Misasa Bridge, we meet Father Tappe and Father Luhmer, who have 
come to meet us from Nagatsuke. They had dug a family out of the ruins of their 
collapsed house some fifty meters off the road. The father of the family was already 
dead. They had dragged out two girls and placed them by the side of the road. 
Their mother was still trapped under some beams. They had planned to complete 
the rescue and then to press on to meet us. At the outskirts of the city, we put 
down the litter and leave two men to wdit until those who are to come from 
Nagatsuke appear. The rest of us turn back to fetch the Father Superior. 

Most of the ruins have now burned down. The darkness kindly hides the many 
forms that lie on the ground. Only occasionally in our quick progress do we hear 
calls for help. One of us remarks that the remarkable burned smell reminds him 
of incinerated corpses. The upright, squatting form which we had passed by 
previously is still there. 

Transportation on the litter, which has been constructed out of boards, must be 
very painful to the Father Superior, whose entire back is full of fragments of glass. 
In a narrow passage at the edge of town, a car forces us to the edge of the road. 
The litter bearers on the left side fall into a two meter deep ditch which they 
could not see in the darkness. Father Superior hides his pain with a dry joke, but 
the litter which is now no longer in one piece cannot be carried further. We decide 
to wait until Kinjo can bring a hand car from Nagatsuke. He soon comes back 
with one that he has requisitioned from a collapsed house. We place Father Su- 
perior on the cart and wheel him the rest of the way, avoiding as much as possible 
the deeper pits in the road. 

About half past four in the morning, we finally arrive at the Novitiate. Our 
rescue expedition had taken almost twelve hours. Normally, one could go back 
and forth to the city in two hours. Our two wounded were now, for the first time, 
properly dressed. I get two hours sleep on the floor; some one else has taken my 
own bed. Then I read a Mass in gratiarum actionem, it is the 7th of August, the 
anniversary of the foundation of our society. Then we bestir ourselves to bring 
Father Kleinsorge and other acquaintances out of the city. 

We take off again with the hand cart. The bright day now reveals the frightful 
picture which last night’s darkness had partly concealed. Where the city stood 
everything, as far as the eye could reach, is a waste of ashes and ruin. Only several 
skeletons of buildings completely burned out in the interior remain. The banks of 
the river are covered with dead and wounded, and the rising waters have here and 
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there covered some of the corpses. On the broad street in the Hakushima district, 
naked burned cadavers are particularly numerous. ‘Among them are the wounded 
who are still alive. A few have crawled under the burnt-out autos and trams. 
Frightfully injured forms beckon to us and then collapse. An old woman and a 
girl whom she is pulling along with her fall down at our feet. We place them on 
our cart and wheel them to the hospital at whose entrance a dressing station has 
been set up. Here the wounded lie on the hard floor, row on row. Only the largest 
wounds are dressed. We convey another soldier and an old woman to the place 
but we cannot move everybody who lies exposed in the sun. It would be endless 
and it is questionable whether those whom we can drag to the dressing station can 
come out alive, because even here nothing really effective can be done. Later, we 
ascertain that the wounded lay for days in the burnt-out hallways of the hospital 
and there they died. 

We must proceed to our goal in the park and are forced to leave the wounded to 
their fate. We make our way to the place where our church stood to dig up those 
few belongings that we had buried yesterday. We find them intact. Everything 
else has been completely burned. In the ruins, we find a few molten remnants of 
holy vessels. At the park, we load the housekeeper and a. mother with her two 
children on the cart. Father Kleinsorge feels strong enough, with the aid of Brother 
Nobuhara, to make his way home on foot. The way back takes us once again past 
the dead and wounded in Hakushima. Again no rescue parties are in evidence. At 
the Misasa Bridge, there still lies the family which the Fathers Tappe and Luhmer 
had yesterday rescued from the ruins. A piece of tin had been placed over them to 
shield them from the sun. We cannot take them along for our cart is full. We 
give them and those nearby water to drink and decide to rescue them later. At 
three o’clock in the afternoon, we are back in Nagatsuka. 


After we have had a few swallows and a little food, Fathers Stolte, Luhmer, Erl- 
inghagen and myself, take off once again to bring in the family. Father Kleinsorge 
requests that we also rescue two children who had lost their mother and who had 
lain near him in the park. On the way, we were greeted by strangers who had noted 
that we were on a mission of mercy and who praised our efforts. We now met groups 
of individuals who were carrying the wounded about on litters. As we arrived at 
the Misasa Bridge, the family that had been there was gone. They might well have 
been borne away in the meantime. There was a group of soldiers at work taking 
away those that had been sacrificed yesterday. 

More than thirty hours had gone by until the first official rescue party had ap- 
peared on the scene. We find both children and take them out of the park: a six- 
year-old boy who was uninjured, and a twelve-year-old girl who had been burned 
about the head, hands and legs, and who had lain for thirty hours without care in 
the park. The left side of her face and the left eye were completely covered with 
blood and pus, so that we thought that she had lost the eye. When the wound was 
later washed, we noted that the eye was intact and that the lids had just become 
stuck together. On the way home, we took another group of three refugees with us. 
They first wanted to know, however, of what nationality we were. They, too, feared 
that we might be Americans who had parachuted in. When we arrived in Nagat- 
suka, it had just become dark. 

We took under our care fifty refugees who had lost everything. The majority of 
them were wounded and not a few had dangerous burns. Father Rektor treated 
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the wounds as well as he could with the few medicaments that we could, with effort, 
gather up. He had to confine himself in general to cleansing the wounds of puru- 
lent material. Even those with the smaller burns are very weak and all suffered 
from diarrhea. In the farm houses in the vicinity, almost everywhere, there are also 
wounded. Father Rektor made daily rounds and acted in the capacity of a pains- 
taking physician and was a great Samaritan. Our work was, in the eyes of the 
people, a greater boost for Christianity than all our work during the preceding long 
years. 

Three of the severely burned in our house died within the next few days. Sud- 
denly the pulse and respirations ceased. It is certainly a sign of our good care that 
so few died. In the official aid stations and hospitals, a good third or half of those 
that had been brought in died. They lay about there almost without care, and a 
very high percentage succumbed. Everything was lacking: doctors, assistants, dress- 
ings, drugs, etc. In an aid station at a school at a nearby village, a group of soldiers 
for several days did nothing except to bring in and cremate the dead behind the 
school. 

During the next few days, funeral processions passed our house from morning 
to night, bringing the deceased to a small valley nearby. There, in six places, the 
dead were burned. People brought their own wood and themselves did the crema- 
tion. Father Luhmer and Father Laures found a dead man in a nearby house who 
had already become bloated and who emitted a frightful odor. They brought him 
to this valley and incinerated him themselves. Even late at night, the little valley 
was lit up by the funeral pyres. 

We made systematic efforts to trace our acquaintances and the families of the 
refugees whom we had sheltered. Frequently, after the passage of several weeks, 
some one was found in a distant village or hospital but of many there was no 
news, and these were apparently dead. We were lucky to discover the mother of the 
two children whom we had found in the park and who had been given up for dead. 
After three weeks, she saw her children once again. In the great joy of the reunion 
were mingled the tears for those whom we shall not see again. 

The magnitude of the disaster that befell Hiroshima on August 6th was only 
slowly pieced together in my mind. I lived through the catastrophe and saw it only 
in flashes, which only gradually were merged to give me a total picture. What 
actually happened simultaneously in the city as a whole is as follows: As a result of 
the explosion of the bomb at 8:15, almost the entire city was destroyed at a single 
blow. Only small outlying districts in the southern and eastern parts of the town 
escaped complete destruction. The bomb exploded over the center of the city. 
As a result of the blast, the small Japanese houses in a diameter of five kilometers, 
which compressed 99% of the city, collapsed or were blown up. Those who were in 
the houses were buried in the ruins. Those who were in the open sustained burns 
resulting from contact with the substance or rays emitted by the bomb. Where 
the substance struck in quantity, fires sprang up. These spread rapidly. 

The heat which rose from the center created a whirlwind which was effective in 
spreading fire throughout the whole city. Those who had been caught beneath the 
ruins and who could not be freed rapidly, and those who had been caught by the 
flames, became casualties. As much as six kilometers from the center of the explo- 
sion, all houses were damaged and many collapsed and caught fire. Even fifteen 
kilometers away, windows were broken. It was rumored that the enemy fliers had . 
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spread an explosive and incendiary material over the city and then had created the 
explosion and ignition. A few maintained that they saw the planes drop a parachute 
which had carried something that exploded at a height of 1,000 meters. The news- 
papers called the bomb an “atomic bomb” and noted that the force of the blast 
had resulted from the explosion of uranium atoms, and that gamma rays had been 
sent out as a result of this, but no one knew anything for certain concerning the 
nature of the bomb. 

How many people were a sacrifice to this bomb? Those who had lived through 
the catastrophe placed the number of dead at at least 100,000. Hiroshima had a 
population of 400,000. Official statistics place the number who had died at 70,000 
up to September Ist, not counting the missing . . . and 130,000 wounded, among 
them 43,500 severely wounded. Estimates made by ourselves on the basis of groups 
Known to us show that the number of 100,000 dead is not too high. Near us there 
are two barracks, in each of which forty Korean workers lived. On the day of the 
explosion, they were laboring on the streets of Hiroshima. Four returned alive to 
one barracks and sixteen to the other. 600 students of the Protestant girls’ school 
worked in a factory, from which only thirty to forty returned. Most of the peasant 
families in the neighborhood lost one or more of their members who had worked 
at factories in the city. Our next door neighbor, Tamura, lost two children and 
himself suffered a large wound since, as it happened, he had been in the city on that 
day. The family of our reader suffered two dead, father and son; thus a family of 
five members suffered at least two losses, counting only the dead and severely 
wounded. There died the Mayor, the President of the central Japan district, the 
Commander of the city, a Korean prince who had been stationed in Hiroshima in 
the capacity of an officer, and many other high ranking officers. Of the professors 
of the University, thirty-two were killed or severely injured. Especially hard hit were 
the soldiers. The Pioneer Regiment was almost entirely wiped out. The barracks 
were near the center of the explosion. 

Thousands of wounded who died later could doubtless have been rescued had 
they received proper treatment and care, but rescue work in a catastrophe of this 
magnitude had not been envisioned; since the whole city had been knocked out at 
a blow, everything which had been prepared for emergency work was lost, and no 
preparation had been made for rescue work in the outlying districts, Many of the 
wounded also died because they had been weakened by under-nourishment and 
consequently lacked in strength to recover. Those who had their normal strength 
and who received good care slowly healed the burns which had been occasioned by 
the bomb. There were also cases, however, whose prognosis seemed good who died 
suddenly. There were also some who had only small external wounds who died 
within a week or later, after an inflammation of the pharynx and oral cavity had 
taken place. We thought at first that this was the result of inhalation of the sub- 
stance of the bomb. Later, a commission established the thesis that gamma rays 
had been given out at the time of the explosion, following which the internal 
organs had been injured in a manner resembling that consequent upon Roentgen 
irradiation. This produces a diminution in the numbers of the white corpuscles. 

Only several cases are known to me personally where individuals who did not 
have external burns later died. Father Kleinsorge and Father Cieslik, who were 
near the center of the explosion, but who did not suffer burns became quite weak 
some fourteen days after the explosion. Up to this time small incised wounds had 
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healed normally, but thereafter the wounds which were still unhealed became worse 
and are to date (in September) still incompletely healed. The attending physician 
diagnosed it as leucopania. There thus seems to be some truth in the statement 
that the radiation had some effect on the blood. I am of the opinion, however, 
that their generally undernourished and weakened condition was partly respon- 
sible for these findings. It was noised about that the ruins of the city emitted deadly 
rays and that workers who went there to aid in the clearing died, and that the 
central district would be uninhabitable for some time to come. I have my doubts as 
to whether such talk is true and myself and others who worked in the ruined area 
for some hours shortly after the explosion suffered no such ill effects. 


None of us in those days heard a single outburst against the Americans on the 
part of the Japanese, nor was there any evidence of a vengeful spirit. The Japanese 
suffered this terrible blow as part of the fortunes of war... something to be 
borne without complaint. During this war, I have noted relatively little hatred 
toward the allies on the part of the people themselves, although the press has taken 
occasion to stir up such feelings. After the victories at the beginning of the war, 
the enemy was rather looked down upon, but when allied offensive gathered mo- 
mentum and especially after the advent of the majestic B-29’s, the technical skill of 
America became an object of wonder and admiration 

The following anecdote indicates the spirit of the Japanese: A few days after the 
atomic bombing, the secretary of the University came to us asserting that the Jap- 
anese were ready to destroy San Francisco by means of an equally effective bomb. 
It is dubious that he himself believed what he told us. He merely wanted to impress 
upon us foreigners that the Japanese were capable of similar discoveries. In his 
nationalistic pride, he talked himself into believing this. The Japanese also inti- 
mated that the principle of the new bomb was a Japanese discovery. It was only 
lack of raw materials, they said, which prevented its construction. In the medn- 
time, the Germans were said to have carried the discovery to a further stage and 
were about to initiate such bombing. The Americans were reputed to have learned 
the secret from the Germans, and they had then brought the bomb to a stage of 
industrial completion. 

We have discussed among ourselves the ethics of the use of the bomb. Some con- 
sider it in the same category as poison gas and were against its use on a civil popula- 
tion. Others were of the view that in total war, as carried on in Japan, there was 
no difference between civilians and soldiers, and that the bomb itself was an 
effective force tending to end the bloodshed, warning Japan to surrender and thus 
to avoid total destruction. It seems logical to me that he who supports total war 
in principle cannot complain of war against civilians. The crux of the matter is 
whether total war in its present form is justifiable, even when it serves a just 
purpose. Does it not have material and spiritual evil as its consequences which far 
exceed whatever good that might result? When will our moralists give us a clear 
answer to this question? 


ALBERT CAMUS: 
SPAIN 


(Translated by Louise Varése) 


It is nine years now that the men of my generation have borne Spain 
heavy on their hearts. Nine years that it has been with us like an un- 
healed wound. Through Spain they have known, for the first time, the 
taste of defeat; have discovered with a surprise from which they have 
hardly yet recovered, that it is possible to be right and to be beaten; 
that brute force can make the spirit yield, and that there are times 
when courage is without reward. 

This doubtless explains why so many men in the world have felt 
the Spanish drama as a personal tragedy. A few perceived clearly that 
this was the first battle in a war for which neither our virtues nor our 
faults had prepared us. But even those not blessed with a prophetic 
gift felt with anguish that this was their war, insofar as it was a war 
for Liberty. For that is exactly what it was, a war for Liberty. We 
learned this from the daily papers, even from the reluctant ones. There 
are things of which no one speaks today but which, at the time, were 
reshaping history, and bloodily. And we, at least, have not forgotten 
that the Spanish civil war was, in the first place, the rebellion of a 
General against the democratic institutions a people had freely chosen 
for themselves. We have not forgotten that this General, while in- 
voking Christ, sent Moorish troops against the people, and Italo- 
German legions in the name of Holy Spain. 

Together with the indignation which, in 1936, seized our hearts, 
inexperienced as we were, was the sense that an injustice had been 
committed which must be wiped out with all dispatch if it were not 
to remain as an open wound in Europe’s side, whose putrefaction 
would go on spreading. But injustice was, nevertheless, to receive the 
recompense which is ever reserved for it on this earth. News agencies 
published the triumphant communiques of the Italian flying squad- 
rons, side by side with those of the Non-Intervention Committee. The 
Spanish Republic, its cause unassailable, was sapped of its strength, 
and with our rage and sorrow which have not left us during all these 
years, there began to dawn an uneasy amazement at the spectacle of 
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an injustice that had, little by little, taken on historic proportions and 
that was sanctioned by the defeat of a people and the cowardice of the 
world. That world, however, persists in calling legal that which has 
been established, while we persist in calling legal that which has been 
freely consented to. 

Many of the reasons that had kept the Spanish War hounding us 
have disappeared. The cruelty of that struggle seems to us almost 
natural now after five years of unspeakable violence. But the passion 
of a people and the spectacle of an injustice never remedied remain. 
Hostilities are suspended, the darkness of a dictatorship has lifted, but 
Spain is still on our hearts. At the tip of the continent, a square of 
darkness still reminds us of the reasons for that war, and that we were 
wrong in believing it ended, as we were wrong, nine years ago, in not 
believing that it had begun. 

But the defeat of courage and history’s consecration of injustice 
are commonplaces in this world. And, perhaps, in the case of Spain, 
we should not be so indignant if we had easier consciences. But how 
could we have, when it is impossible to forget that Franco alone is 
not responsible for some of the assassinations which have shocked 
what was left of Europe’s conscience? 

That is why the death of Federigo Garcia Lorca seems to us less un- 
endurable than that of others. We have entered upon a period when 
every man may, not unreasonably, expect one day to face a firing 
squad. We are still in this period, and it is natural that every free man 
should be prepared for such an eventuality or, at least, should take it 
into account in estimating his chances and taking stock of his convic- 
tions. The death of Lorca was in line with the order, the odious order, 
under which we have lived ever since. And the execution at Granada 
was the proclamation to men that they were entering upon grave times 
when poets can be shot because their existence is in contradiction to 
that of their executioners. Yet, at least, there were a few of us to look 
upon it in that light and to prepare ourselves instead of complaining. 
But it seems that we were not sufficiently prepared. For we have had 
to go even further, claim our share in the assassinations and see An- 
tonio Machado die as he came out of one of our democratic concen- 
tration camps A few years later and Companys was handed over to 
Franco by a Marshal of France, to be executed at leisure. How could 
we forget? And because of all this a face is stained with blood and 
filth, the face of Spain, which we have harbored so long and from which 
we shall never now be delivered. 

That is why, since the fall of Barcelona, we feel somewhere in us, 
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a lack, an emptiness, a waiting. In this world called liberated, there 
is a country from which we obstinately turn away our eyes, for it 
speaks to us of injustice and of remorse. We long for peace, but Spain 
will not grant it to us. Would our hearts, however, be so heavy if this 
country were not, at the same time, the country of all passion and all 
grandeur? I have, it is true, personal reasons for my choice. Spain is 
my second country by ties of blood. And in this avaricious Europe, in 
this Paris where the conception of passion is so contemptible, it is 
the half of my blood that ruminates its seven year exile, that longs for 
the only land with which I feel in perfect accord, the only country in 
the world where they succeed in uniting, in one transcendent exigence, 
the love and the despair of living. But it is not only a personal re- 
action that dictates my hope for a free Spain. All the intelligence of 
Europe turns toward Spain as though knowing that this miserable 
land holds in its custody some of the royal secrets that Europe, in an 
abundance of wars, revolutions, mechanical epics and spiritual adven- 
tures, is trying desperately to formulate. What would prodigious 
Europe be without poverty-stricken Spain? What greater marvel has 
Europe invented than that fierce and exalted light of the Spanish 
summer, where extremes wed, where passion is both sensual and 
ascetic, where death is a reason for living, where dancing is done with 
gravity and sacrifice carelessly accomplished, where no one can tell the 
frontiers that separate life from dream, illusion from truth. 


The syntheses, the formulae which the West tries distractedly to 
discover, Spain produces naturally. But she can only furnish them in 
the effort of insurrection, the terrible breath of liberty. Land of re- 
bellers, (*) her greatest works are cries toward the impossible. In every 
one of them the world, while being brought to account is, at the same 
time, glorified. 

Europe and the world, for what they must now devise, can really 
no longer get along without Spain. But Europe and the world are 
nevertheless doing just that, and so naturally that one almost forgets 
to be surprised. It is like that and nothing, apparently, can help, ex- 
cept the stand taken by free men. Indignation there will be for all 
time, we know that now. During the last twelve years many a Pére 
Ubu has arisen. At first they made us laugh; but in the end they were 
able to get irresistible mechanical forces to back up their mediocre 
absurdities. And these Father Ubus were masters long enough so that, 


(*) Spain is the only country where anarchists have been able to establish a 
strong, organized party. 
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even after their defeat, men are still blind. At least, that is what we 
are forced to believe, since we permit the last of them to go right on 
with his sideshow in what was once the country of Cervantes! For 
seven years the grotesque has been the only commodity available in 
Spain. And yet we who know what the grotesque can do when it is 
backed up by the police, allow it to continue to gag a rebellious peo- 
ple and to keep the windmills of stupidity and cruelty turning over 
a silenced Spain. And not only do we put up with grotesques, but we 
even make trade agreements with them. The Democracies, you see, 
are hungry, and what is honor compared to a few oranges? ‘The per- 
sistent odor of oranges will be inextricably mingled with the memory 
of Machado and Companys. So much the worse for us if, in the end, 
it turns our stomachs. 

Why be angry? Realists tell us that we have nothing to do with all 
this, we must not interfere in other peoples’ affairs, and that, after 
all, we did not fight for Spain but against Germany. Democracy, it 
would seem, means to pay no attention to one’s neighbors. We have 
learned, however, that democracy has no frontiers. Despised anywhere, 
it is in danger everywhere. And what we fought for, we know better 
than the realists. 

We fought that men might look at each other without shame, so 
that each man might be responsible for his own happiness, be his own 
judge at last, without having to bear the crushing weight of other 
men’s humiliation. What man can feel free, call himself free, so long 
as this land is still given over to tyranny? When one man in the world 
is chained, all of us are shackled. Liberty must be for all or for 
none. This is the only concept of democracy that is worth the sacri- 
fices made for it. 

This, at least, is the testimony of a few men who still feel that they 
are not altogether free ... men who have not signed any trade agree- 
ments and who can get along without oranges. Of course their testi- 
mony is symbolic. What else could it be? But in this world without 
memory, it is a good thing, surely, that a few still remain faithful. One 
day, perhaps, they will help obtain forgiveness for that which, with 
rage in their hearts, they were not able to prevent. 


January, 1946 
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THE DANCE IS ON* 


It is, just now, a crazy dance. It is in your mind, in your imagina- 
tion, on the sea, on land, in the air. 

We do not come close any more, even to kill another man, or a 
thousand men, women and children, or to destroy a town or a city. 
We are far up in the air when we do it, or we are at the breach of a 
huge gun, 40 or 50 miles away. 

Houses, towns, and cities are built slowly. What plans men make, 
how men and women labor, plan, save, dream, to build a house, to 
plant a garden, to beautify a street a little—all of this to pull us all a 
little more up out of savagery, something achieved beyond bare want, 
ugliness, brutality. 

And then, with a crash, a great column of black smoke filling the 
Spring air, flying bits of wood, brick, stone, human bodies. It is all 
gone. 

Who has done this thing? 

Whose bodies are those so mangled, so blown to bits? 

There was a young man, there at the breach of a gun. Or he was 
far up in the sky, in a plane, when he dropped the bomb. 

Do you think he is some casual brute, caring nothing? 

He is the young man with whom you dined one evening last Sum- 
mer. He is that other young man you see there, thoughtfully helping 
an old woman across the street in city traffic. He is the victim of some 
blind force loose in the world. } 

Can the dance of death be stopped? It seems a long slow road, back 
to sanity. 

There is something loose in the world—a monster. It is in every 
factory. Go into a cotton mill, into a silk mill. Go look at the press 
that printed this magazine. 

The thing is not a monster here. It is even beautiful. (There is a 
gay dance, a purposeful dance.) See the many-colored cloth rolling 
out of the flying machines in the cloth mill. Here is beautiful cloth 
to clothe all the world. 


* With permission: The Rotarian. (According to Mrs. Sherwood Anderson one 
of the last things written by Anderson before his untimely death.) 
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See the signatures which form this magazine dropping as thick as 
snowflakes in a snowstorm. 

See the graceful streamlined cars, coming off the belt in the huge 
automobile plant. 

It is something to make the heart sing, man’s amazing skill in de- 
stroying distances, making all the world a next-door neighbor, man 
to live richly, proudly, in a grand rich new world, man’s brains and 
hands have made. 

And now turn the page to the other, this horror. Can it be stopped? 
Can the dance be made, not a dance of death, but of joyous new life? 

Can men come out of themselves to others? 

What a long road to be travelled. 

Years ago I wrote some stories of life in American Middle-Western 
towns. They were, as best I could make them, studies of little lives, 
everyday small people in a small town, their reactions to one another, 
and for years afterward I got letters from England, Germany, Turkey, 
Japan, from South American Republics, from France, from many 
other nations, all saying the same thing. 

The stories, they all said, might have been written about people 
in their own European, South American, Asiatic towns. 

So there is this common thing we all have, our lives, so essentially 
alike, deep down, the same dreams, aspirations, hungers. 

And then the power hunger, hunger to command other men’s lives 
that has now changed, perverted, the thing we have made—the ma- 
chine. 

The machine that can be so beautiful, that can do such wonders 
for us. 

Must the power hunger, also in man defeat us all, pervert, make 
horrible all our lives? 

It is a dance. 


Man never intended it to be the dance of death. He dreamed of 
making it a great new dance of life. 

Life to be larger, richer, sweeter. 

The test of man and the thing he calls “civilization” is upon us. 
‘There is this inanimate monster loose in the world. It can make life 
richer. It can destroy all we have built up. It is up to man, who made 
it, to control it. 

Will it all end in a dance of death or in a dance of new and richer 
life? 

The dance is on. 1940 
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Welcome Home (Post-World War II) 


REPORTS BY YOUNG AMERICANS 
ENGAGED IN WAR SERVICES 


HARLAN R. CRIPPEN: 
EN ROUTE 


Notes From a Soldier’s Journal 


Man in himself is a good sort of animal. ... Kings are 
not arbitrary, or priests hypocritical, because they are 
men, but because they are kings and priests. 


—WILLIAM HAZLITT 
4 April 1945. 

The swarms of gulls are still with us, as they have been since the 
ship left port. Yesterday they flew sideways, their heads pointed out 
and away from us, but always maintaining, by some ledgerdemain, 
exactly the same place in relation to the moving ship. The only thing 
to which I can compare them is some ecstatic, abstract ballet per- 
formed for sheer love of exquisite motion; the costumes subtle com- 
binations of silvery gray, gleaming white and soft sooty black, the 
backdrop of milky foam, cobalt depths and turquoise waves. 


6 April. 

My detail for the voyage will be editing the soldier page of the 
ship’s daily news bulletin. It is something of a task preparing any- 
thing while squatting on the deck, being kicked and scuffed and 
stepped upon, but the modern incongruity of editing a sea-going 
newspaper across the Pacific pleases me. I present copy for censorship 
about an hour before press time. The officer is lazy and quite taken 
with social life on the boat deck (where there are more nurses than 
male officers), and is happy enough to throw all responsibility my 
way. There is the usual polite fiction that editorial supervision is for 
purposes of military security, but I was admonished only on the sub- 
ject of displaying proper respect for rank. My mood may be suggested 
by an early decision to call the page The GI Tract but that, I realize, 
would have been a bit of esoterica to all but the medical technicians. 
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Other irreverences were not approved, and we finally settled upon 
The Seasick Sentinel, appropriate a few days back but now quite out- 
moded. 


rz April. 

There is a small library on board. Thus far I’ve made out well with 
two books that merit slow and thoughtful reading (The Legacy of 
Greece, edited by R. W. Livingstone, and Briffault’s Rational Evolu- 
tion) and two others which can enjoyably be re-read as often as neces- 
sary (Bowyer Nichol’s charming Words and Days and Pearsall Smith’s 
incomparable On Reading Shakespeare). These unexpected treasures 
are important because one can read in the mess line, the latrine line, 
standing at the rail, squatting on deck and squeezed in the bunk. 

The public address system offers diversion of a sort. Part of the time 
it is used for official announcements (known as the Voice of Doom) of 
detail rosters for swabbing the deck and KP. At other times, subject 
to constant interruption, recordings reflecting the bias of whoever is 
operating the machine (all hill-billy one day, all Sinatra the next) 
are played. 


12 April. 


This is “somewhere in the South Pacific,” a phrase which, like this 
place and its parts—the equatorial sun, the Southern Cross, the alien 
stars, the measureless sea and horizonless sky—has a ring of spurious 
glamor on a page. It is scarcely as interesting as an excursion to Al- 
bany on the Hudson River Day Line. One stretch of ocean is much 
like the next. 

There are moments, true, of infinite, manless glory. 

The moment as the sun sinks beneath the western reaches of the 
sea and the blacked-out ship slips through glimmering dark into an 
endlessness of stars. 

Or midnight on deck when the slim shadows of masts point into the 
gentle roll of the luminous heaven. 

Or that gray cool moment when the breeze freshens and the combers 
spread their spray in presage of the sun’s explosion. 

At those moments there is silence like to awe and prayer, and men 
stand with their faces at the sea, their hearts homing. 

But there is little time for contemplation of such gilding as I re- 
luctantly admit the Pacific to possess. The performance of the mini- 
mum of physical necessities takes all the time one has. It is hard to 
remember living other than four deep. 
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13 April. 

It is right that on this day we should set course along the grim 
shores of Guadalcanal. The jungle has the look of an enemy. The 
mist which hovered in the sinister valleys moved, as dusk came on, 
rising to crouch like obscene monsters in wait upon the mountains. 

Late in the afternoon, with that blood dark island in view, the 
Ship’s Master called “To All Hands.” There was the pause and ex- 
pectant hush which usually follows. Then the bare and cruel “The 
White House has announced the death of President Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. There are no details.” There was a sharp intake of breath 
and a stricken silence. Cards and books were left strewn upon the 
desk. A voice said softly, speaking to no one and everyone, “It can’t 
be true.” 

No details? What details could there be? Nothing surely that a 
newspaper or a radio would know. Can there be statistics on tears? 
Would grief show on an adding machine? Has anyone caught the pic- 
ture of the inner wound, or clamped the flow of loss? 

But by twilight, leaning over the ship’s rail, watching the phos- 
phorescence break at the bow, in silence because there are thoughts 
rather than talk, we do want details—even the surface, the trivial, and 
the vulgar. We need to know that others feel as we, that grief is ac- 
knowledged and even the slanderers and haters forced to bow to the 
greatness that has passed by. We are homesick out of ourselves, facing 
the anxieties of no personal future but our future as a people, a na- 
tion, and a world. 

We shall not know the meaning of this loss for months, and per- 
haps for years—and it will be deeper than it seems. 


15 April. 

A few days before the President’s death we received form letters in 
his name regarding overseas service. As is usual with official messages, 
they were greeted with outward scorn and shouts of “Is this trip really 
necessary?” But most of those letters were kept, because, in the 
stunned period after the announcement, I noticed that they were 
brought out, read again, very soberly, and enclosed in letters home. 


17 April. 
“We accept the past for the same reason that we accept the 


laws of the solar system, though, as Comte says, ‘we can easily 
conceive them improved in certain respects.’ The past, like the 
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solar system, is beyond reach of modification at our hands, and 
we cannot help it. But it is surely the mere mid-summer madness 
of philosophic complacency to think that we have come by the 
shortest and easiest of all imaginable routes to our present point 
in the march; to suppose that we have wasted nothing, lost 
hothing, cruelly destroyed nothing, on the road.” 

—JOHN MorLEy 


20 April, Hollandia, New Guinea. 


The Seasick Sentinel met an untimely and violent end today, and 
there was additional evidence that I was not meant to be an Army 
journalist. Shortly after first chow this particular Pfc was ordered, via 
the P.A. system, to report to the ship’s adjutant’s office where an angry 
and frantic conclave of officers was in session. There was considerable 
conversation in which my timid “Yes, sirs’ vainly sought holes in 
which to creep. One of the faces shouted that the paper was “a 
damned rotten sheet.” I didn’t say yes, sir. 

Morale, to many Army officers, is that state in which grievances, 
real and fancied, of the men are decently ignored. The only mission 
of Army journalism, in their view, is to re-hash Joe Miller with Sgt. 
and Pvt. in place of Pat and Mike and publish General, or Colonel, 
or Major Clunk’s latest pronouncement on his own accomplishments 
and overwhelming importance. 

The paper poked fun at imagined gripes and things that couldn’t 
be helped but one real grievance stuck in my throat. Several days ago 
four men were confined to the brig on bread and water for being in 
the midship foyer while being barred from port and starboard prom 
decks by chapel services of other faiths and locked out of their quar- 
ters until after inspection. There was literally no other place to go. 
At the same time a comparative handful of officers had the boat deck 
(with two tennis courts) reserved for their use. The Sentinel’s editorial 
was headed “Wanted by GI: A Place to Light.” 

This, I was told, was stirring up trouble, and there was more than 
a hint that I ought to get a dose of the brig. Certainly had I possessed 
any stripes but the meager single one of a Pfc they would have come 
off. 

It is not a bad thing for writers to be reminded at intervals of just 
how dangerous type can be. 


29 April. 


Word has spread that Tokyo Rose has announced the sinking of 
this ship, supposed to be called the “Gray Ghost” by the Japanese. 
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All hands and passengers, including the —th General Hospital, have 
been lost. There are supposed to be sonie who actually heard the 
broadcast, but it is impossible to find them. According to crew mem- 
bers of the Monterey there is no Tokyo Rose, although there are sev- 
eral programs of popular music announced by women with American 
accents on Japanese stations. In this matter the deliberate credulity 
of our men knows no bounds. Tokyo Rose is now the recognized 
source of every rumor. It makes some, one imagines, feel part of the 
war to think that our outfit and this ship were mentioned by name 
on Radio Tokyo, and it makes them feel the danger we have not yet 
seen to exagerrate the efficiency of Japanese Intelligence. 


I May. 

The harbor is still clogged with mines and wreckage. We clambered 
over the side of our ship to invasion barges which, slowly and cau- 
tiously, threaded a tortuous way through a maze of wrecked, burned- 
out, gutted and rusting ships—most of them Japanese. The men 
turned and looked back at the towering hulk of the Monterey, which 
seemed then, though we had cursed it for 31 days, the last part of 
home left behind. Manila, which appeared serene and fair, the much- 
heralded Pear] of the Pacific, from the outer harbor, was not so as we 
chugged through the breakwater and on to the sandy beach. Trucks 
were waiting there, and we rode, hugging our duffle bags and fighting 
for a place at the side, through mile upon mile of ruin—cathedrals 
with only arches and altars standing; modern, concrete and glass 
apartment buildings burned through from roof to foundation; bridges 
tumbled in the river like abandoned toys; mazes of ripped and tangled 
wiring; the inanities of advertising (mostly of American firms) given 
significance through being torn and fretted by shrapnel and rifle fire; 
and people swarming over the whole like ants in a disturbed hill. We 
found it interesting, and merely interesting, because we have no way 
of feeling more than excited curiosity before an impersonal catastro- 
phe. This is real, but we have no emotional apparatus for making it 
real inside us. We have seen the ruins so often in the movies and 
magazines that they are now comfortably familiar. They do not move 
and shock because they were never our homes, and never the streets 
we had lazily walked on summer evenings. 


3 May. 
This is not, from the few places we've seen, a beautiful land, but 
the people make up for that. Everywhere they greet us with smiles 
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and fingers raised in the V-sign. At our temporary bivouac area, be- 
yond Manila, a youngster grabbed my bag as we tumbled off the 
trucks. It was heavy and it seemed that I had been carrying it for 
eternity. I was embarrassed at having anyone carry it, but he insisted, 
in Tagalog but with expressive gestures. At the place where our tent 
was to be I offered him money. He refused with a wide smile and one 
of the few English words in his vocabulary, “Friends.” 

The people of a nearby village have spent the days with us since we 
first moved in; wanting to do our laundry, offering to buy our clothes, 
selling cocoanuts, pineapples, bananas, melons and papayas. Except 
for the drab tents the detachment street resembles an oriental bazaar. 
The women, who have fine cameo-like faces, walk with dancer-like 
grace, balancing baskets and trays of fruit on their heads. A few wear 
the exquisite native costume with its brilliantly embroidered or 
painted jacket of black net over colored cloth, the sleeves so puffed 
and large as to resemble butterfly wings. The men, only slightly less 
brightly dressed, carry huge baskets balanced on sticks over their 
shoulders, for the cigarettes, clothing, and other articles they can buy 
for re-sale. The currency has been ruinously inflated, and even the 
ragged little boys, some of them very adroit traders, carry monstrous 
rolls of paper money in their pockets. 

There are unpleasant aspects, although these are not, at first, strik- 
ingly apparent. The people have been cruelly treated and terribly im- 
poverished—as witness the healing wounds of some of the women and 
the hunger-bellies and protruding ribs of some of the children. The 
Japanese carted away everything movable in their retreat: rice, which 
is the staple of diet throughout the islands, is missed most of all. 
There is not enough left for the coming planting season. 

The people are grateful to the Americans. But our men make little 
effort to understand what the occupation was like, why some sell fruit 
while others hunger, and why there are prostitutes and disease. 


6 May. 


Our food is, and the prospect is that it will continue to be, of the 
canned and dehydrated variety. Most of it comes from Australia. We 
miss milk most of all foods, and desserts second. We had hoped to 
make up for the lack of fresh foods locally, but inflation makes that 
quite impossible. We are paid in pesos, two for each dollar due us— 
maintaining the fiction that the peso has its pre-war value. Small 
pineapples cost from two to four pesos. Cocoanuts are one peso, 
mangoes three, and papayas three and four depending on size and’ 
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the seller. Miserable imitations of coffee and pie sell for three pesos 
thirty centavos in the villages. A skimpy meal may be had for from 
ten to twenty pesos. 

Laundry, by way of contrast in price, is done quite reasonably; a 
large wash averaging about two pesos. Feeling decently clean in the 
Army and in the tropics is our present idea of high living. I have a 
gem of a laundry woman who washes, irons, mends and alters my 
clothes with extravagant care. She is a war widow with a tiny boy 
child who trudges at her heels carrying the very light bundles. The 
heavy ones are carried on her head, and others in her arms. She is a 
fine, shy, soft-spoken creature. Her face is badly pock-marked but you 
only notice her manner and her smile. 

7 May. 

I’ve been to Manila twice on Army errands. The devastation is be- 
yond all thinking—yet people are pulling things together and organiz- 
ing the business of living amid the havoc. The recovery of a shattered 
city is not, I think, what people ordinarily term bravery. It is rather 
the finally unconquerable instinct for life. There are unnumbered 
recent graves. Homes, loved places, familiar things, all that meant se- 
curity, are gone. Yet, after the first dazed shock people renew and fight 
to exist. Like white corpuscles battling infection in the body, the 
myriad of efforts saves the economy from total paralysis, and gradual 
accumulations of small capital start the eventual recovery. 

The “businesses” of Manila beggar description. There are second 
hand shops for everything; books, magazines, furniture, clothing, and 
salvaged building materials. Sidewalk and roadside produce markets 
sell fruit, vegetables, and fish. Little handcraft shops make a brave 
display, for the soldier trade, of embroidery, woven handbags, and 
carved and painted wooden clogs. The single sheet, badly printed 
newspapers mix tragic notices of missing children with listings of 
night clubs and thinly disquised brothels. But the New Chicago, the 
Hollywood Dreamland, Ciro’s and all the rest turn out to be tiny, 
unscreened, charred and smelly rooms in blasted buildings. Many of 
the new enterprises were named in honor of the Yanks, although 
American bombing and shelling did much of the damage to the city. 
Among others are Uncle Sam’s Cafe, the Allied Nations Hardware 
Store (with a stock of old nails, wiring and scorched sheet metal torn 
from the wreckage), and the Old Glory Pharmacia. 

The former beauty of this city, especially the highway which curves 
parallel to the wide arc of the harbor, is now barely suggested by 
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fragments which managed, almost miraculously, to survive. For the 
most part it is now a nightmare rather than a city. There is no splen- 
dor in churches and monuments which have been levelled by fire 
and shell. They are blackened, ugly heaps of rubble, and that’s all. 

There are, to be sure, middle class and poor residential sections 
which escaped damage. The poor live in squalid slums, but the mid- 
dle class districts are pleasant. There is, as befits this former crossroads 
of the Pacific, a great hodge-podge of architectural styles. On a single 
street there will be examples of Chinese, Moorish, Spanish, and so- 
called modern styles together with the palm leaf huts on stilts known 
as nipaa. The homes often have a lower floor which is just a shaded 
space, used either as a garage or outdoor living room. The upper floor 
usually has a balcony and many windows allowing the maximum 
circulation of air. Most of the windows are not glassed but have in- 
tricate screens of wood, bamboo, or woven grass with an ornate iron 
grillwork facing the street. The grounds, walled when the owner was 
wealthy enough, are now wild tangles of cactus, flowering vines and 
shrubs. Part of Manila’s water supply system is still held by the enemy 
so the gardens are dry and the lawns are sere and dead. 


& May. 

The organization is quite unsettled, and will undoubtedly remain 
so until the hospital installation is ready for us to put in shape to 
receive patients. That will possibly be a matter of weeks. We live in 
tents with sidewalls tied high, both to provide adequate rainshed 
(visitors have been telling horrendous stories of the rainy season 
which is expected soon) and to allow the few breezes to get at us. 
Each cot has its coffin-shaped mosquito netting , which, since we have 
no misquitos as yet, at least provides as much illusion of privacy as 
we are apt to have for a long time. 

It is only a matter of weeks since this area was a battlefield. It is 
still strewn with rusting weapons and tank treads. The bodies of 
enemy dead were cleared from the stream only a week ago. From our 
tents we can see the blackened and twisted remains of hangars and the 
silvery wrecks of Japanese planes. From the hills beyond we can hear, 
reaching a crescendo just before dawn, the rumble of artillery fire 
and the crackle of rifles. 


9 May. 
While exploring the countryside in a spare hour, we came upon a 
sign posted only a few months ago in the name of the Japanese Im- 
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perial Government. It warned the Filipinos to cease sabotage activities 
on pain of death. It was evidence that the Filipinos gave the con- 
querors an uncomfortable time,- and also a reminder, though one 
scarcely needed, of how recently the enemy controlled this vicinity. 


It was scarcely needed because a Japanese soldier, disguised as a 
Filipino, was captured in the bivouac area today. We have not been 
told whether he was seeking information or food—the latter is prob- 
ably the best guess since some units in the hills nearby are being 
starved out. Yesterday afternoon the Filipino guerrillas who guarded 
our area (since medics are not allowed to arm) killed three Japanese 
snipers in the field between our area and the air strip. We walked 
over to see the bodies. The remaining scraps of their uniforms were 
still smouldering from the brush fires which had been lighted to flush 
the intruders out of hiding. One lay with his face biting bloody earth, 
a gaping hole in his back, while another sprawled with his penis erect 
in a kind of death ecstasy, the fire-swollen flesh bursting the seared 
skin. I suppose our going to look upon them could be labelled morbid 
curiosity, but looking at the real thing is healthier than the vicarious 
experience of the picture magazines where even the worst is translated 
out of its essential horror to a kind of abstract thrill. I felt a deep im- 
pulse to see the enemy and get a smell and a sight and a feel of war. 
The stench of the dead sticks with you, and I can’t think one can 
ever again be glib or easy about either the enemy or war. 


ro May. 


In the early evening we walked to the little town which is about 
two miles from the area. It is as one would imagine a sleepy out-of- 
the-way Mexican village—the houses dozing and shaded behind their 
walls; the gardens a bit unkempt, tousled and overblown but filled 
with heavy odored flowers; a timeless hush muffling the sounds of 
living, the birds singing, and a dog barking somewhere. Beneath the 
sun-colored walls of baroque mansions are bamboo and palm leaf huts 
with naked, golden-children playing in the yards. In the vacant lots 
tawny goats and water buffalo or carabao are tethered. Shadowy faces 
peer from a second-story latticed window. 

As we turned a corner a boy in a tree greeted us with “Hello Joe,” 
as all the children do, and offered some of the fruit he was picking. 
We accepted gratefully and he came down shyly to hand several 
through the iron grille of the gate. The pinkish white fruits, resem- 
bling peppers, tasted crisp and tart, much like green apples. 
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About twenty men from the outfit managed to get tickets for a con- 
cert of the Manila Symphony Orchestra and one of the chaplains ar- 
ranged for transportation. The concert was to be held, according to 
the tickets, at Santa Cruz Church in Manila. After approaching the 
city the trucks twisted through a maze of wreckage-strewn streets, 
coming to a stop before a bell tower of Spanish design, one bronze 
bell still hanging crazily out of the curved arches of the belfry. The 
cross was gone, and of the church proper only th emassive lower por- 
tion of the walls remained. Near the tower was a great arched door 
incongruously hung with a curtain of turkey red calico. A WAC col- 
lected tickets at the door and we filed in. 


We took places in one of the rows of wooden folding chairs. On 
three sides were the broken walls of the building, and on the end, 
opposite the entry, where the altar once stood, a platform had been 
constructed for the orchestra. It was hung with blue cloth and flanked 
by the Philippine and American flags. Above was the sky, which 
threatened rain. 


The audience was American and military, the majority enlisted 
men. The light blue cap braids of the infantry predominated, men 
in from the front, but there were also all the others who make the 
front possible, including a sprinkling of sailors and merchant seamen. 


The program opened with the Star Spangled Banner and the Philip- 
pine National Anthem. The latter is a gay and lilting thing, dance- 
like in its rhythms, most unmartial. Following that, with twilight de- 
scending and one star visible through a rift in the clouds, came the 
quiet and soberly graceful opening movement of Beethoven’s Third 
Symphony. It is not by any means my favorite of the nine, but there, 
in that time and place, it seemed incomparable music. It thawed 
and revived the cold and empty places that come to be in the home- 
seeking heart. 

The noise, the chatter, and late entrances of concert audiences at 
home were entirely absent. There was an expectant, almost anxious, 
hush as the men leaned forward to catch every phrase and note. As 
the music soared into the second movement a few drops of rain fell. 
The few drops turned into a steady drizzle, but the audience sat un- 
moving after a momentary flurry of putting papers over heads and 
putting on caps. Would the take-it-for-granted audiences at home 
understand loving and needing music so much? The orchestra mem- 
bers peered out from behind the floodlights, and when they saw the 
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men listening quietly in the 1ain they played, it seemed to me, with 
more inspiration and spirit. 

The interpretation of Beethoven was on the airy and fragile side, 
with an oversensitivity rather more suited to Tchaikowsky. But the 
orchestra is amazingly good considering that it was only recently re- 
organized and that some of its members were on the firing line in 
guerrilla units only two weeks ago. 


13 May. 


Following every chow we walk a gauntlet of hungry children, ages 
five to eight, on our way to throw scraps from our mess kits into the 
garbage barrel. They don’t beg: they just hold out their tin pails and 
look at you with big steady eyes. We are forbidden to feed them, but 
when the guards aren’t around they get our leavings despite the rule. 
We've given up trying to tell them that we only throw away the un- 
eatable: hunger won't take the argument. The guards come and scat- 
ter them, but, like pigeons in the park at home, they don’t stay scat- 
tered very long. At first the men welcomed them, but by now the 
welcome has turned to vague exasperation and anger. I can under- 
stand that. An emotional ordeal is not a good climax for a meal, and, 
even more fundamental, we don’t like to admit the existence of this 
kind ot hunger. Turning your eyes away is an instinctive gesture— 
there is something basically indecent in watching after you have 
eaten, no matter how poorly, a little girl of four gulp down your 
slops with eyes, like a mistreated puppy who expects a kick to follow 
an unexpected windfall. 


14 May. 

A good many of us were grateful that one of the men received a 
clipping of the very fine New Yorker piece on the death of President 
Roosevelt. The clipping, which brought tears to a lot of eyes, passed 
from man to man until it was worn to shreds. It sums up my own feel- 
ings after the first doubt and uneasiness have passed. F.D.R. is as 
much a force in death as he was in life—and how much we shall need 
that force! 

My impressions of the world are a bit odd when I stop to think of 
it. We have, since leaving the States, received all news in fragments 
and pieces, without detail or interpretation. Word of the surrender 
in Europe came days late, and then only after countless rumors had 
taken the edge and sense out of the announcement. The only piece 
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of news that burst upon us with a full sense of the tragedy and drama 
implicit in it was the death of the President. There are no details of 
any event, and nothing at all of those sometimes significant items 
which don’t merit headlines. 

The San Francisco Conference is impossible to understand through 
the scraps of information we receive. (Civilian-soldiers probably find 
peace a much simpler issue than statesmen.) While the problem is 
undoubtedly intricate and there is little evidence available here I 
would require something special in the way of explanation for the 
admission of Argentina into the United Nations Organization. It does 
not appear that the indicated position of the United States is such 
as will incline the democratic forces of the world to follow our lead— 
except under duress. We seem inclined to conciliate those countries 
which played questionable roles in the war—Sweden, Spain, Portugal, 
and Argentina. We fear democracy that doesn’t accept our rules for 
its birth. We have magnificent strength, but it will fail and turn upon 
us if we think that democracy is an American monopoly. 


15 May. 


We are now installed in our permanent area, and I must admit to 
some dismay at the first prospect. It is like our western frontier must 
have been—raw buildings set in a raw land. We have only a few days 
in which to prepare for patients—and at the moment I think all of 
us feel, from colonel to private, that the task is impossible. 

_ At least we have the beginnings of a building to work in. We live 
in unfloored tents. At the bivouac area, which was grassy, that wasn’t 
bad. This is raw soil. We place boards under the legs of our canvas 
cots to prevent them from sinking into the mud, which is from six to 
eight inches in depth. We live out of our duffle bags (with the new 
woolens we were issued before we left the States moulding and rot- 
ting at the bottom) , and the bags must be placed on boards or boxes 
to: keep them out of the mud. For several days we have had no facili- 
ties for washing. It has now become the custom to place our helmets 
out at night to catch rainwater with which to shave. Our last act be- 
fore getting into bed at night is to scrape caked mud from our legs. 

The hospital office and clinic buildings are mainly a corrugated 
metal roof. Underneath there is a crude frame which has a strip of 
corrugated metal around it with about two feet of open space at the 
bottom and an opening of about three feet all around the top. The 
partitions inside are the same but with heavy paper substituting for 
the metal. All the buildings are on stilts about three feet from the 
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ground. There are no walks between buildings. At the moment we 
reach the office by walking a slippery plank across a ditch filled with 
clay colored rain water. 

A week ago we were looking forward to the rainy season as a relief 
from the heat. We now find that the monsoon is not to be recom- 
mended for any purpose, even that of cooling. The islands are volcanic 
in origin. The lava ash soil is rich but has little body. Even the rocks 
are old, geologically. They crumble under little more pressure than 
it takes to break a clod of earth, and dissolve slowly but easily in 
water. The dissolving rock and clay turn all pools and streams a 
chalky gray color. Then you have the trampling of hundreds of G.I. 
shoes, the treads of dozens of tractors and bull-dozers, the digging of 
ditches, and a constant stream of heavy trucks. The result is mud in 
epic quantities. 

It sounds far more unpleasant than it actually is. There is a certain 
compensation in being in a pioneering project, working against odds 
for something important. We will be receiving patients on an emer- 
gency basis while the hospitals which are planned to surround us are 
being built. 

I have been working as a carpenter for the past few days, building 
office equipment for my department. There is only one kind of lum- 
ber available—big, clumsy planks—and my file baskets would serve as 
well as stands for an elephant act. It is typically Army to save space 
by pretending that no desks, shelves, or file cabinets are used over- 
seas, and then ordering them built of lumber which costs more, 
weighs more, and occupies more shipping space than more suitable 
lumber would. 


19 May. 

The P.X. has opened. It is a most modest establishment but I don’t 
remember being so excited by any store. I purchased my full allow- 
ance (a soggy candy bar, a plastic cigarette case, and a month-old 
issue of Time) and retired to the tent feeling quite the voluptuary 
for a few moments with such pleasures. 

The magazine gave me the background that I wanted and needed 
on the death of Roosevelt. The story was, almost unwillingly I felt, 
most moving. Everyone seems to have realized that it was an event as 
momentous as the death of Lincoln. Even Roosevelt’s enemies could 
not help themselves: they had, despite their hatreds, placed their 
faith and hope in his hands. Mrs. Roosevelt emerges from all accounts 
as a noble woman. 
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One needs but to watch patients coming in to forget being ex- 
hausted and forget the eternal red tape and bungling in the organi- 
zation. The ambulances from the casualty clearing stations have been 
coming in a steady stream tonight. One unloads by the headlights 
of the one following. I stopped work and watched. One had ambula- 
tory cases with blankets wrapped about them, limping, walking slowly. 
The harsh glare cut tired and haggard faces out of the dark. The fol- 
lowing ambulance had stretcher cases. Later I walked through the re- 
ceiving office. Some of the stretcher cases were still awaiting disposi- 
tion to ward tents. One boy’s face was chalky white and, although he 
was young, probably not over 22, there was an old man’s mask over 
his youth, deep lines under his eyes, terrible weariness and a kind of 
desperation around his mouth. His head moved back and forth on 
the maroon and white blanket as if searching blindly and frantically 
for the way into sleep. He’ll be made well. That’s what makes this 
worth anything. 

The Medical Department (and most of the Army for that matter) 
ignores the chance to get the best and most from men by showing 
them, and continually reminding them of, the value of their task. A 
few discover it accidentally, but usually people get lost in petty things 
and their outlook grows crabbed and small. And, I remind myself, it 
is not easy for isolated men to be aware of the importance of the job 


for, unless this attitude is general, they will become twisted by frustra- 
tion and impatience. 


25 May. 

The Protestant chaplain addressed what was supposed to be an 
open air orientation session. He devoted it to a discussion of inter- 
marriage between Filipinos and Americans, opening with “Let’s get 
those natives out of here. We don’t want them to hear this.” His prin- 
cipal point was a warning that anyone who would marry a Filipino 
girl could no longer be an American or a Christian. The men were 
completely mystified by references to impending marriages, but an 
unpleasant residue of “White Christianity” remained in many minds. 


Orientation sessions are supposed to bring about a better understand- 
ing of our Allies. 


26 May. 


Another, and rather spectacular, view of our particular segment of 
the war. While walking to work this morning we noticed tiny planes: 
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diving down the horizon, moving so swiftly that the images seemed to 
tremble and vibrate. After this had been ‘repeated again and again 
we came to the conclusion that a Japanese ground position was being 
strafed. Later there were slow, gooselike flights of bombers over the 
same place. A great column of smoke, many miles high, rose from just 
beyond the first ridge of foothills. It was something that could be 
watched dispassionately—the silvery toy-like planes, the blue hills and 
the billowing white smoke mixing with the clouds; all so far away 
that the clump clump of the explosions were scarcely heard. It was 
impersonal and non-human, a stray strip of unrelated film, until one 
remembered the men »n the ground waiting, as so many thousands 
of men have waited in these years, to go through the gaps made by 
the bombing, the men that the ambulances will bring in tonight and 
tomorrow. . . 


27 May. 

I have talked with several hundred Filipinos by now, and the com- 
posite picture they have given me has brought about a sharp, and 
painful, revision of my opinion of American activities in the Philip- 
pines. Our actions and attitudes, official and individual, have caused 
many to look upon us as conquerors and possible oppressors. I do not 
like to be one of the conquerors. If this is what happens in all areas 
we help to liberate—then God have mercy on us. We have found what 
we sought so eagerly in the dark hazard of the years just passed, the 
flame of liberty, and we are trampling it out. 


28 May. 


For the past several weeks the personnel section of the hospital has 
been interviewing and employing civilian Filipinos for jobs ranging 
from rough labor to skilled office and laboratory work. Jose, my civil- 
ian assistant, and I soon became close friends after the best way of 
becoming friends—sharing many hours of a difficult and nerve-wrack- 
ing job. Jose was studying law, working his way through school, when 
war came. During the occupation he joined the guerrilla forces, win- 
ning a captaincy in action. After receiving the commission he was 
assigned the hazardous work of an organizer and liaison man in Cen- 
tral Luzon. He, and his wife until she became pregnant, lived the life 
of the hunted. The Japanese announced a heavy reward for his death 
or capture. Jose’s wife gave birth in their little house in Pasig during 
the hours in which the Americans were shelling and entering the 
town. The child’s first cries were lost in the sound of guns. 
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Jose has a fierce and hard-won sense of the dignity and worth of his 
people. He is extremely sensitive. Occasionally some of our men, treat- 
ing him, for his darker skin, like a piece of furniture, will make 
slighting and insulting remarks about Filipinos in his presence. At 
such times he goes on with his work as though he heard nothing, but 
when they leave he looks at me angrily, and I must explain again, 
patiently, why so many of my kind lack manners to say nothing of 
sense. Jose’s past has made him a natural leader among the Filipino 
employees. They bring their difficulties to him for advice. At first 
these conversations were conducted in Tagalog, but, as I won his 
trust, they were put in English and I give whatever assistance I can 
in the way of explanations and suggestions. At first Jose liked Ameri- 
cans but did not quite trust them. Now, I think, he trusts two of them 
—Carroll Barber, who works with me, and myself. 


29 May. 


There is a picturesque but obscene Army expression which describes 
the general mood; its printable civilian equivalent is “burned up.” 
For three days almost all letters have been returned by the censors, 
without explanation. Rejection of innocent letters on non-Army sub- 
jects is baffling and infuriating—and there is the constant and galling 
thought of people at home waiting for mail. Today the mystery was 
unravelled. It seems that our overburdened officers decided that con- 
valescing officer patients should censor our outgoing mail. The officer 
patients retaliated by returning all letters no matter how innocuous. 
My reaction went into a letter which said that censorship left us at 
the mercy of “some pretty stupid individuals.” The letter came back 
within the hour accompanied by a note, or was it editorial comment, 
pinned on the outside: “I believe in free speech, but this is carrying 
it too far,” Signed “Major ———, Office of the Adjutant, Base X.” I 
dashed to the hospital Adjutant with this charming missive. The vio- 
lation of both the spirit and purpose of censorship regulations was 
clear, but he was timid about reproving an officer of higher rank, but 
the letter was sent through without further ado. The major’s dido 
supplied comic relief for the entire episode—and the mail clerks 
spread the word far and wide. Reforms are impending. 


30 May. 


I’ve been sitting here in the late hours in a kind of weary trance | 
looking at pictures of Betsy Robin—surely things to delight a father’s 
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heart. I search them over and over, trying to fix changes in my mind, 
trying to hear and imagine the nonsense she jabbers. What is the 
sound and sweetness of her laughter? What are these moments I will 
never see beyond these gray reflections? As surely as they are a de- 
light they are agony too. I can’t see them without, beyond all reason, 
wanting to be home. 


31 May. 

Our hospital’s daily Admission and Disposition sheet, which regis- 
ters the name, rank, and diagnosis for every patient admitted or re- 
leased in a twenty-four hour period, is, each day, a lesson in equality 
and an antidote to bigotry—and yet is not read for what it is. The 
concise WIA (wounded in action) and GSW (gun shot wound) fol- 
low names which reflect all the far origins of America. They are also 
entered after the names of such as Juan Mejia, Filipino Guerrilla, and 
Tien Hua of the Wha Chi special Chinese volunteer fighters. About 
half of our patients are U.S. soldiers. The others are Filipinos with a 
sprinkling of Chinese. 

Army, or rather Medical Department, policy is good as it comes 
down from higher levels. As usual it is thinned and made less effective 
as it filters down through the layers of command. There is no segrega- 
tion of patients—except that Filipino officers are not admitted to the 
officer’s ward, and our soldiers are poorly prepared for equal associ- 
ation. There is considerable prejudice against the Filipino patients on 
the part of men in our outfit and U.S. Army patients. Nothing is done 
to counteract this. The main complaint stems from a shortage of 
cigarettes, food, space, and other “luxury” items. It seems to be the 
belief among some, usually men who have had no intimate contact 
with Filipino troops in action, that the best way of solving the short- 
age would be to turn the wounded guerrillas out. So much for those 
who depend upon American athletic sportsmanship to inculcate a 
sense of fair play. 

It appears that getting into a hospital is not always easy for guer- 
rillas. There is no question of being admitted if they get this far, but 
they must be cleared and sent by an American officer. I saw one pa- 
tient, an impassive-faced lad from Laguna province, whose arm had 
been pierced at the elbow by a Japanese bayonet in hand to hand 
combat. The wound had healed, apparently without medical aid be- 
yond a simple bandage, and the arm was terribly awry, wasted and 
paralyzed. He told us that he had been refused hospitalization by a 
captain at an aid station. Only later, too late I think, he had been 
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admitted at another station. While I talked with another patient his 
wife came to see him, a shy, diffident little creature with an infant in 
her arms. When she walked toward him, through the aisle between 
rows of beds in the ward tent, one of the American soldiers yelled 
something about “pong-pong” which is the Pacific G.I. term for sexual 
intercourse. Some of the other patients told him to shut up, but that 
only egged him on to ugly remarks concerning the cowardice of Fili- 
pinos in general and Filipino troops in particular. The lips of the 
boy with the twisted arm quivered as he put his one good arm around 
his wife and hugged her and the child toward him. He said nothing, 
and no tears came to his eyes, but he looked as though he were crying. 


2 June. 


In some respects we Americans, beneath our movie-made, advertis- 
ing-created gloss, are monstrous and deformed creatures. A Filipino 
told me today, a little defiantly, and in English that was not quite 
right, “Do you not be so proud. It is not like what you think, the dif- 
ference between your soldiers and the Japanese. I close my eyes and I 
would not always know the one it is.” 

It was after the Military Police had rounded up our Filipino em- 
ployees to search for some stolen canteen cups. The MPs, who in this 
outfit are men considered unfit for any other job, handled the matter 
with a maximum of crudity. A number of white collar workers (law- 
yers, teachers, and clerks before the war) objected to male MPs 
searching women to the accompaniment of obscene remarks. The ob- 
jectors were clubbed. It was not the first such incident, either here 
or elsewhere in the islands.. 

Our men act as though this were a conquered country, the Filipinos 
subjects, and they the strutting overlords. 

They came in. They saw this broken, ruined land with its misery- 
ridden towns and its stricken people. They hate it for being miserable. 
They hate the people for being hungry. 

There is no effort to comprehend, to understand, to appreciate. The 
Filipinos are a product of a different culture. They have darker skins. 
They are soft spoken. They have been forced into subterfuge to live— 
and they live badly. They don’t all have indoor toilets. They don’t 
all speak perfect English. They don’t all drive cars. They don’t all 
wear shoes. There are little girls whose mothers were raped and 
hacked to pieces before their eyes. They are not Americans. They are, 
and the word is flung out with a nasty sound, “Flips.” That is the 
sum of the indictment against them. 
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This is not the attitude of a few men, but of many. We have been 
brought up and educated to be arrogant and intolerant. We have 
learned to hate the differences in the human species and learned to 
despise those who have less of the material things that the slick people 
who live only on the slick pages of the slick magazines. 

We will leave here hating, and being hated. 


3 June. 


The worst of war is its day-to-day, plain, petty meanness. I had an 
unforgettable picture of that yesterday while talking with one of the 
patients on the line waiting for a cold drink of coke-flavored water 
at the PX. 

He was a tired boy—an infantryman with three months of solid 
combat behind him. His old face—and the mark of men overlong 
in combat is their old faces—showed that he hadn’t been able to wash 
often enough, and that he had strained his eyes and lined his face 
squinting into the deadly sunlight and the unknown dark. He said 
just a word to me at first, something about hating to stand in line, 
and then he let it out and once started he couldn't stop. I think he 
had been wanting to talk—but there are always so many strangers, 
so many disinterested strangers. 


“T get here and there’s some rest, but then I want to go back. Coke 
and PXs and sheets ain’t worth a damn without letters. This is the 
second time I’ve been wounded and I get to a hospital and get no 
mail. It wanders around and I pick it up when I get back. I get a 
batch of ... maybe forty letters. It’s not worth a --- that way. I can’t 
even read it. Just throw ’em away and stamp ’em into the ground. You 
can’t feel close to them that way. It’s got to come every day or every 
other day. 

“And when I’m up there I want to run. The thing that gets on 
your nerves is waiting—waiting to get killed. A bullet goes by and you 
can check that off your list. One that missed. A day goes by and you 
say all right, I had another twenty-four hours alive. You see the men 
around you get theirs and you're still alive, and you say all right the 
luck has held out this much longer. And you don’t really believe it 
can go on. You're just waiting for it. And you get so tired of waiting 
that sometimes you want it, you feel you could kiss it when it comes. 

“J got this,” pointing to his bandaged leg, “bringing back a dead 
guy. You don’t like to leave them out there alone. Nobody told me 
to do it. I was there and I thought I should bring him back. They 
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were coming pretty close to me. I couldn’t pick him up like I 
should’ve. There wasn’t enough room between me and the low ones. 
I just grabbed his fatigues and dragged: It tore up the back pretty bad. 
I don’t like to do that to a dead body—but it’s better’n leaving them 
out there.” 


5 June. 

Barber visited Sixth Army headquarters yesterday and brought back 
a copy of their daily mimeographed newspaper. I was so excited by 
getting recent news and so upset by the news that I felt stifled and 
breathless. The old men are trying to put back the pieces of the world 
of 1938, and there aren’t many who want that world again. Europe is 
haunted by “too much” democracy—the suppressed are speaking and 
there is fear in the comfortable places in the comfortable countries. 
Argentina is paying us with fascism for our olive branch in San Fran- 
cisco. The internal situation in China is reaching the boiling point 
with certain Allied observers and “advisors” stirring a witches brew 
by encouraging Chiang against conciliation. Our own isolationists 
and pseudo-nationalists are having the initiative placed in their hands 
by our equivocal foreign policy. 


6 June. 


Today I must backtrack. I’ve said that there were no newspapers 
available. That was at least a technical error. The Chicago Tribune 
has a Manila edition which is now on sale at our PX. I don’t know 
how the Tribune sneaked in. It would be difficult, although theoret- 
ically not impossible, to find a newspaper less suitable for the morale 
and minds of overseas troops. 


8 June. 


My doubts grow regarding the unit newspaper which I am scheduled 
to edit. My feeling now, the first flush of enthusiasm having paled 
with the death of the shipboard Sentinel, is that it will simply add to 
an overflowing store of frustration and inner rebellion. A proposed 
statement of policy was submitted to the C.O. this week. It included 
emphasis on morale and education material, with particular stress on 
helping the men reach a better understanding of Philippine problems 
and people. This was accepted, though with raised eyebrows and 
promise of close supervision and censorship. But the point which 
makes or breaks any Army publication for enlisted men, the frank and 
reasonable airing of gripes, was resoundingly vetoed. So, in world 
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affairs and general problems it would be all to the good, but on mat- 
ters which affect our own personnel it would simply be another yes 
sheet, devoted to praising the right officers and scolding the right 
enlisted men. The trouble is that this kind of a paper doesn’t accom- 
plish anything. When men don’t believe what they read about their 
own outfit they don’t believe the other material either. There must be 
honesty all the way through or there is no effective honesty—which is 
the fatal failing of most Army education. 

Another factor which makes me doubtful of my ability to stomach 
the job is that Army editors in this theatre are required to be drum- 
beaters for General MacArthur. Recent issues of the daily mimeo- 
graphed bulletin from Base X have been monopolized, at the expense 
of badly wanted news, by chapters of an apparently endless biography 
of MacArthur, accompanied by special portraits. It is so fulsome as 
to be embarrassing. This might be an isolated example of brass polish- 
ing were it not that there are instructions from MacArthur’s head- 
quarters to Army editors that all favorable references to the General 
published in the U.S. be made available to troops here. 

MacArthur still seems to me a mediocre soldier with a talent for 
the flamboyant who fell into a dramatic and imagination-catching 
situation. It is just as posssible for his moves to be governed by a sense 
of spectacle as by a sense of strategy. His plea of insufficient support in 
the Pacific has long been proven specious if not consciously false. 
Certainly his statement was made with full knowledge of the General 
Staff decision to concentrate on Europe. Much has been done and 
much continues to be done with the apparent purpose of satisfying 
MacArthur’s instinct for creating the right incidents for a biography 
—perhaps a campaign biography? 


rz June. 

Tonight was on the unusual side. A young Filipino writer and 
journalist was waiting at the office when I returned from evening 
show. I could only pronounce his first name, Pris. He had heard, from 
a teacher who is employed here, that he could actually see an Ameri- 
can writer. I regretted, to myself, the absence of a more impressive 
representative of American letters. His enthusiasm deserved the best. 
American writers, he believes, are the greatest in the world because 
“they are free.” As he said that he looked as though he were speaking 
of God. His feeling for freedom, and the value he places upon it, is 
not abstract. Quezon, the late president of the Commonwealth, was, 
contrary to much uncritical material written and published in the 
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U.S., a dictator. Under Quezon, according to Pris, writers were thrown 
in jail for mild criticisms of conditions or political affairs. 

Pris was hungry for news of books and authors—which I was little 
able to satisfy. His favorite writers are Thomas Wolfe, John Steinbeck, 
Albert Maltz, Erskine Caldwell, and Tess Slesinger—“because they 
write of the people.” He knew even the more obscure things that his 
favorites had written. There was a pathetic moment as he told me of 
his books—naming the titles as though finding comfort in the mere 
sound of the names. “I have only three books left,” he said. “One of 
them is Wolfe’s Web and the Rock. I got Mickey Mouse money [Jap- 
anese occupation currency] for the others. We had to sell everything 
to live, and we almost didn’t live.” 

Pris exemplifies the sterilizing split in Filipino culture. The domi- 
nant economic group in the Islands, the mestizo land-owners and 
hacienderos, have a background of Spanish culture. English is the 
main language of the intellectuals, government functionaries, and 
business men, although some who aspire to climb in caste affect Span- 
ish. The remainder of the population speak Tagalog, Visayan, or one 
of the other native dialects. The government, in the years prior to the 
occupation, encouraged Tagalog by making it the official language. It 
seems quite possible that this action was taken too late. It has 
served further to deprive the intellectuals, who write in English, of a 
mass audience. The result of all these things is an unhappy and un- 
stable hybrid culture in which American influence is dominant. Books 
and magazines in the Philippines mean American books and maga- 
zines. Even if American culture were ideal, which I cannot grant, this 
situation would be undesirable because native expression is stifled 
and thwarted. This young writer wanted to do serious work—as is 
reflected by his choice of models—but his idea of success was having 
his writing published in an American periodical rather than in some 
form which could reach a large number of his countrymen. 


12 June. 


Once in a while the question of people at home hits the overseas 
soldier. ‘The most recent newsmagazine available reports a lot of 
squawking about the lack of meat. There is no special virtue in either 
soldiers or civilians being without meat, but all Americans are made 
small, not only to soldiers but to other nations, by the few who cannot 
accept any small sacrifice with a degree of grace. Do they ever think, 
will they ever know, how incredibly lucky they are? Food isn’t good 
or plentiful out here, but it isn’t anybody’s fault and there is no point’ 
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in fussing over it. Civilian tables back home, despite shortages, are 
still the best in the world. 

Some of those who would apparently welcome turning the U.S. into 
one gigantic Black Market ought to visit a Filipino home. Jose, the 
assistant in this office, provides a good example. He is a skilled clerical 
worker. He works two whole days for a pound of pork. He works one 
day for four eggs. He would have to work two weeks for a pair of 
shoes, a week for the cheapest shirt or pair of trousers. He lives in con- 
stant fear that his wife or child will contract some disease as a result 
of malnutrition. 

The U.S. Army’s Philippine Civil Affairs Unit is still in full control 
of Philippine affairs. Oddly enough, considering the nature of its 
authority, little, or rather nothing effective, has been done to control 
inflation or wipe out the Black Market. Osmena has a government 
which had never been allowed to establish any genuine authority. If 
present plans go through he will be given authority when the situ- 
ation is beyond repair, and will, representing liberal democracy, be 
held responsible for the disorder and dissatisfaction which he had no 
part in creating. 


14 June. 

Our Detachment Commander (not to be confused with the Com- 
manding Officer of the unit) seems bent on making life unpleasant. 
The majority of our officers are civilized people, and can get results 
from men—as witness the speed with which the hospital was put into 
efficient operation despite the considerable obstacles. The Detachment 
Commander, however, is a bird of quite different feather. He knows 
no way of getting men to do anything other than cursing them, his 
eyes bulging, his face hateful and belligerent. For this, for that, and 
everything he has the standard threat of courts martial. It is now a 
standing joke among the men that, since a court martial is inevitable, 
one should choose in advance the Article of War under which it would 
be most advantageous to be tried. Many of the men work sixteen and 
more hours a day, and their wish is to be allowed to work efficiently, 
without hindrance. Now, completely ignoring the facts of life here, 
such as mud, lack of supplies, and overwork, we are to keep our “bar- 
racks” West Point style, stand formations etc. ad nauseam. 

By way of relief Jose has been giving me Island flower lore amidst 
the clatter of the mimeograph, typewriters, and duplicator. Mrs. Ra- 
mos, a teacher who works as a clerk, placed a gardenia on the desk 
this morning and by now the perfume has saturated the office. Only, 
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so Jose informs me, it is not a gardenia but a Rizal flower, named in 
honor of a martyr of the early independence movement who died at 
the hands of the Spaniards. 

Both men and women here, including many soldiers, wear strings of 
little white blossoms about their necks. These necklaces last for a day, 
and surround the wearer with a sweet natural fragrance. These are the 
national flowers of the Islands, the Sampaguita. It blossoms during 
May and June, and in the rural districts and small towns festivals 
are still held in its honor. 


Most of us could use a good festival at the moment. As it is there 
is little incentive for leaving the hospital area, even if we had the 
time. Manila and the small towns nearby are melancholy—and the 
food and entertainment offered is more likely to prove depressing than 
exciting. If we get a day off several of us plan to hire a banca, a small, 
graceful boat, and go on the Pasig river to Laguna de Bay which is 
supposed to offer some of the most beautiful scenery in the Islands. 


15 June. 


It seems that a great many misconceptions about the guerrilla move- 
ment are current in the States. Ill-informed publications picture the 
guerrilla fighters as members of one organization—and that American 
inspired and led. Such is not the case. There are, or were, as far as I 
have been able to determine, no less than ten organizations of guer- 
rilleros. The four most important were the ROTC Guerrilla (organ- 
ized by Philippine Army officers) , the Fil-Americans (led by an almost 
legendary U.S. Army colonel), the Markings (whose chief was Mario 
Villa Agresti), and the Hukbalahap (under the command of Luis 
Taruc, a Socialist who was much influenced by Col. Evans Carlson’s 
book on the organization and tactics of the Chinese Red Army). In 
the early years of the war there was some degree of cooperation be- 
tween the guerrilla movements. This was sponsored as semi-official 
U.S. Army policy by a genuinely democratic American officer, Lt. Col. 
Thorpe. Thorpe was lured to his death by collaborationsts, and his 
successor, Lt. Col. Edwin P. Ramsey, inaugurated an anti-Huk policy 
which eventually led to minor armed clashes between the groups. The 
ROTC guerrillas and some of the smaller outfits were reactionary and 
conservative in nature, meaning that they resisted the Japanese, but 
only in those limited ways which would not disturb the status quo in 
the Islands. These were led by Nacionalistas, members of the conserva- 
tive party which found its pre-war leader in Manuel Quezon. An in- 
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creasing influence in this group are Falangist elements who are in- 
spired by an admiration for Franco’s dictatorship in Spain.* 

The most interesting and important guerrilla organization, in the 
long view, is the Hukbalahap, which is now spoken of in whispers. 
The Huk (Hukbong Bayan Laban sa Hapon or Peoples’ Anti-Japa- 
nese Alliance) was formed at Mount Arayat in Pampanga in 1942, a 
few months after the Japanese came in, by a conference of peasant 
and labor leaders in which the combined Socialist and Communist 
Party of the Philippines participated. Its first stronghold was the semi- 
industrialized province of Pampanga, and from there it spread to and 
carried on campaigns in the agricultural provinces of Nueva Ecija, 
Tarlac, Bulacan, Laguna, and Tayabas. Its strength, even at present, 
is never estimated at less than 80,000 and most authoritative reports 
place it at 120,000. While other guerrilla groups recruited by promise 
of payment when order was restored, the Huk found adherents solely 
on the basis of its program. 

The Huks, unlike most underground and guerrilla groups in the 
Philippines and elsewhere, did not suspend activities to await help 
from the outside. ‘They, according to guerrillas with whom I spoke, 
were in the war all the way through. There were some eight to nine 
hundred engagements between Huk troops and the Japanese which 
accounted for roughly 20,000 Japanese dead. All sources agree that the 
Huk paved the way for the Lingayen landing of the Americans, and 
that it captured several key towns, including Tarlac, for the Ameri- 
cans. 

But the Huk has other accomplishments which rival its strictly 
military record. Organized by barrio (equivalent to a township in the 
U.S.) it brought into being a democratically elected shadow govern- 
ment which controlled the largest part of the four main agricultural 
provinces of Luzon. The hacienderos, absentee owners of the great 
sugar, hemp, and rice plantations, were perfectly willing to sell food 
and supplies to the Japanese, and the Japanese, seeking a collabora- 
tionist administering class, were perfectly willing to use this greed for 
their own ends. But the Huk, and some of the other popular guerrilla 
movements, stopped food deliveries and cut off tax payments to the 
puppet government of Laurel. For all practical purposes the Huk- 
controlled provinces were islands of Philippine government. Not only 
did they fight the enemy, but punished collaborators, organized edu- 


*It should be pointed out that these Nationalists are so only in a reactionary 
sense. Their aim is not to unite the various ethnic groups of the Islands into a 
modern nation but to maintain the vestiges of the old Spanish feudal system. 
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cation, and assisted members of families of guerrillas killed or cap- 
tured by the enemy. 

The Huk was able to accomplish these things by winning the sup- 
port of the majority of the peasantry. Prior to the invasion most of 
the peasants lived in virtual peonage on the large hereditary estates. 
Tenant farmers often paid sixty per cent of their crop plus half the 
expenses of operation for the privilege of tilling the soil. The lucky 
tenant ended the year with 75 to 100 dollars for his year’s labor. Farm 
workers were even worse off. These conditions are responsible for 
chronic unrest with frequent desperate movements for agrarian better- 
ment, the most recent of which was the Sakdalista uprising in 1935. 
The Huk advanced a very simple, but extremely potent, program— 
drive the invader out and democratize Filipino agriculture. Huk lead- 
ers claim that only a promise of betterment would have aroused the 
Filipino peasant to resistance for it matters little to a peon which 
master holds the whip. The response was tremendous, shocking not 
only the Japanese but the old ruling classes of the Islands. The peas- 
ants secured arms by raiding Japanese dumps and ambushing supplies 
in transit. They still hold those arms. It is likely that nothing but the 
reforms they desire will cause them to lay them down. 

American troops landed with orders to disarm the Huk, even in the 
midst of battle. All known Huk officials, although elected, were re- 
moved from government posts and replaced by men from an official 
list of persons uncontaminated by discontent, often collaborators and 
usually not connected with the resistance. Luis Taruc, commander, 
Casto Alejandrino, vice commander, and an unknown number of 
other Huk leaders were arrested by U.S. Army counter-intelligence 
forces and charged with sedition and anti-U.S. activities. Pedro Abad 
Santos and Juan Feleo escaped arrest by going into hiding and putting 
the organization on a semi-underground basis. The arrests were car- 
ried out by Sixth Army officer, but the orders originated in higher 
headquarters. Despite this action, which is said to have been instigated 
by Andres Soriano, a Spanish financier who returned to the Philip- 
pines as a member of MacArthur's entourage, the Huk continues 
strong, continues to support Osmena (although critical of his weak- 
ness and wavering), and continues efforts to win American friendship 
—but will not accept American, or any other, domination. 


16 June. 


We now have a small radio and receive Japanese slanted news via 
a British accented “Voice of the Orient” in Shanghai. The propaganda 
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is often amusing and sometimes informative. The current Japanese 
line is to exaggerate differences between the Allies, with nasty talk 
about the British and emphasis on splitting the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union. 

Later we turned to another station, and an unexpected combination 
of things sent a wrench of longing through me; the warm night, the 
odor of a gardenia, and an old record played on the Japanese station 
in Indo-China... . The Japanese stations make a specialty of nostalgia 
and homesickness. 


17 June. 


A projected jaunt up to Sixth Army at San Fernando de Pampanga 
had to be abandoned—work as usual. Some general was to have in- 
spected this misappropriated lake bed. There was much scurrying 
about and fussing and scraping of mud because the principle of an 
Army inspection is “let’s pretend.” The patients were to leap from 
the beds for painful salutes and we were to act as though this were 
Washington instead of the Mandaluyong plain. Our officers were as 
nervous as mice expecting visiting cats. Naturally the E.M. were put 
to a merry dance. By nightfall everyone was in a fine state with much 
barking and recrimination being passed down the chain of command. 
The general and an expected horde of war correspondents failed to 
put in an appearance, or even send regrets. Generals don’t. And that 
was Sunday. 

There was excitement from another quarter too, a more important 
one. Our office, euphuistically called the Administration Building, 
fronts the sprawling clinics and ward tents which comprise the hos- 
pital. In front of us, on a much-rutted dirt road, is an empty space 
labelled “parking lot” on the Engineer’s drawings. All this day, how- 
ever, it has served as a minature airport. 

The island of Luzon, despite its modern cities, has central stretches 
of tangled and impenetrable jungle which rival any in the Pacific. The 
edge of some of this can be seen off in our hills. There are fighting 
areas where no roads or trails reach, and there are no vehicles small or 
rugged enough to go into them. In some such places sections of Ameri- 
can and Filipino troops have been cut off from the main forces, as 
must inevitably happen in jungle warfare. A helicopter, manned by 
volunteers, is being used to reach them and bring back the dangerously 
sick and wounded. The isolated units cut clearings just large enough 
for the planes to land. In a matter of minutes the sick man is here 
at the hospital, receiving the medical care he so badly needs. The 
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difficulty is that there is room for but one patient in the plane, and 
the volunteer pilots who take turns on the hazardous trips (two en- 
listed men and an officer) have had no first aid training. But it is the 
best that can be done. 

The first helicopter ambulance run was made last evening. It had 
that spirit, of off-hand, almost careless, generosity and courage, which 
we like to think is typically American. The thing (an outrageous con- 
traption) landed, the pilot, a sergeant with a fatigue cap set rakishly 
on the back of his head, handling the machine with the inattention 
which marks complete and natural mastery, opened the door and 
yelled ‘Hey, come out here, somebody. I’ve got a patient.” 


18 June. 


Nearly a week ago Professor Vincente Labez of the Hukbalahap 
and Congressman Gulamo Razul called upon Secretary of National 
Defense Tomas Cabili to offer troops for the projected Philippine Divi- 
sion which is to take part in the invasion of Japan. 

Labez of the Huk offered 10,000 trained men. Razul promised a 
regiment of Moros. There is, despite the admitted genuineness of both 
offers, little possibility of either being accepted.* Cabili issued a state- 
ment commending the fighting records of both the Huks and Moros, 
but said that the matter was out of his hands since qualifications for 
the Philippine Division are to be established by General MacArthur 
and his advisors. The Division will undoubtedly serve as the founda- 
tion for a permanent Army, and therefore MacArthur’s advisors will 
wish it to be built on right wing elements which will prove ‘“depend- 
able” should the Commonwealth government of Osmena be “unable 
to maintain order” in the face of disorders fomented and created by 
the right. 

The issue of Army control is being fought out beneath the surface 
of present Philippines politics.-According to a Filipino journalist I 
talked with last week efforts are being made to oust Cabili and Tomas 
Confesor, Secretary of the Interior. Both have excellent records in the 
resistance movement, and are feared by the right for their uncom- 
promising stand against the collaborators. Of the collaborators the 
chief and most successful is Manuel A. Roxas. Roxas is a successful 
collaborator in that he has managed to secure rewards from whatever 


*The offer was pigeonholed. Some months later American newspaper corre- 
spondents were informed by Army sources that the Hukbaiashap refused to sup- 
port the war against Japan, and this false information was published in U.S. news- 
papers. 
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side appeared to be winning at the moment. He was a prominent 
member of the Laurel puppet government—and yet managed to win 
the backing of MacArthur and, with that, the presidency of the Philip- 
pine Senate. 

The political purity of the Philippine Army has been the prime 
concern of Roxas and the Americans. So-called Loyalty Status Boards 
have been used, not to clean out collaborators, for which they were 
ostensibly organized, but to insure loyalty to the past and its institu- 
tions—a past and institutions which effectively militate against a uni- 
fied, democratic Philippine nation and the maturity of its economy. 
The Moros, as well as other ethnic strains, cannot be given their 
proper place because common action would tend to integrate the di- 
verse groups into a nation. This is undesirable only from the point of 
view of the dominant Spanish and mestizo land and industry owning 
classes of Luzon who, although a small minority, have been the real 
rulers of the Islands. The Huks are hated and hunted not. because 
they were implacable enemies of the invader, but because they roused 
the people against the invader by attacking the old system at its very 
roots—the land question. The Philippine Commonwealth cannot de- 
velop into a modern democracy unless the semi-feudal agrarian system 
is destroyed. 


19 June. 

I was curious, long before coming to the Pacific, at Barkeley and 
Atlantic City, about the different, the more oppressed and resentful, 
feeling of men returned from this theatre of war. Now I can under- 
stand—although I like it no better. I detect the slow fungi-like growth 
of a similar attitude in myself and the men around me. 

The distinguishing feature of Pacific warfare is distance, distance 
so vast as to be unhuman, incomprehensible. The memory of the trip 
out, the long days of unmarked water, the days of passing sinister and 
forbidding islands, the days without seeing ships or planes or even 
birds, is always present and vivid. There is an acrid sense of being 
lost in a blind, timeless, historyless void. Even the cities are those we 
have made, like the khaki-colored inferno of Hollandia, or alien ruins, 
like Manila. Letters (1 wonder if the writers know?) acquire fantastic 
meaning and importance. The lack of letters, even when there is rea- 
son, and we know that people have written but the letters have been 
delayed, hurts and hurts physically. How many men have I seen who 
were trying to freeze themselves inside so that it wouldn’t hurt so much! 

Something came up in my reading which soldiers here might well 
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put in every letter home. It was written by Dostoyevsky while in 
prison. We are in no such dire straits, but understand what he meant 
in writing to his brother: “Write to me more often, write more details, 
more, more facts. In every letter write about all kinds of family details, 
of trifles, don’t forget. This will give me hope and life. If you knew 
how your letters revived me here in this fortress!” 


20 June. 


There is so much that should be written that is unutterable. The 
bare outlines can be put down, but who can bear to look full upon 
that vast green wound which is no man’s but everyman’s? 

Today they took a kid out of the helicopter with most of his leg 
shot away. Somebody rushed for the omnipresent papers, and others 
rushed to look. It seemed forever before a medical officer or an aid 
man appeared. The boy was clammy-skinned and green, in the first 
stages of shock from the wound and the rough handling of the trip. 
He said nothing and apparently saw none of the people. After what 
seemed ages of lost time they moved him to a stretcher and carried 
him away. The pilot got out and gravely washed the bright blood 
from the yellow cushions of the plane. 

I went to the tent at about 2:30 a.m. last night and couldn’t sleep. 
From the surgical pavilion nearby came the moans of a wounded man. 
I had heard of the case, a brain wound where sedatives could not 
safely be used. His cries were like the bleating of a trapped sheep, in- 
articulate, filled with nameless, formless terror. Once the bleat took 
on the edge of a scream and he cried “Kill me, kill me, kill me. Please 
stop it... please, please. .. .” I got up and walked off my sickness in 
the dark. There is something so damned evil in having them die 
friendless, alone and unknown, a name in a hospital register, a num- 
ber in Army records, in this far place, to be buried in a foreign and 
forever lonely grave. 


2r June. 


Jose, who has been my assistant, and who is my friend, has been 
arrested, charged with “assaulting an officer.” My plea to be allowed 
as a character witness on his behalf was denied, and I was reminded, 
or should I say warned, that an enlisted man cannot testify against 
his superior officer—and the officer is the detachment commander. The 
charge, like the cry of “Japanese agent” which followed it, is faked, 
as it took very little investigation to determine. 

I have been watching, quite powerless, the growth of prejudice, and 
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watched it blossom into hatred. There is a horrible thing on the loose 
inside Americans—and normal, every-day people, friends, aren’t very 
good to look at when it possesses them. When it gets beyond a certain 
point and your voice is lost, talking at walls, at blank faces, into hos- 
tile, suddenly cold eyes—God! I do know how democrats felt in Ger- 
many in 1932!—and so may many Americans before this poison is 
drained. I hear the talk and my intestines knot and nausea is a cold, 
sick lump in my belly. 

It began . .. where did it begin? In some school, in some alley, in 
some parent saying “Nigger,” with some sniggering child yelling 
“Jew”, with some gutter-mind prating of white, or native-born, or 
Catholic, or Protestant supremacy. 

Jose is a proud and equal man—he thinks and acts equally. There is 
none of the crawling, insulting subservience about him. He fought and 
lost blooa for that equality. As a leader of his people, one with dig- 
nity, intelligence, and poise, he attracted the attention of the superior 
whites in the outfit (who do not have dignity, intelligence or poise), 
an officer among them. Jose made the bullying and beating difficult. 
Perhaps I misled him into thinking that Americans were democrats— 
if so, I’m sorry. He’s in jail now. 

The Filipino employees, so as not to contaminate our overlarge 
mess-hall, have been forced to eat in a tiny tent. Their food, by edict 
from higher headquarters, has been sardines and rice. Their wages, 
also by orders from on high, are pegged at impossibly low pre-war 
levels. A good half of our employees are educated, cultured white 
collar people. They have been pushed around on their mess line by 
members of our M.P. detachment. A good number of the white collar 
people, though they need the jobs desperately, have quit as a result. 
Jose refused to be pushed around, and was thereupon clubbed and 
dragged before an officer. He did not scrape and bow. He did not 
apologize. He is in jail. 

I wonder what his wife will think as she quiets the baby and waits 
through the night and he does not come home. There is no way of 
getting a message to her. 


23 June. 

Carroll Barber managed to get out of the area on some false pretext, 
stopping in Pasig to deliver money for Jose’s bail and food for his 
wife and baby. He had a conference with Jose’s lawyer, who expressed 
considerable bitterness against all Americans. The lawyer is right, of 
course. The Philippine people don’t want our generosity and aren't 
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impressed by a few humanitarians. They just want freedom and 
equality—not as a gift, but as their right as humans. 


24 June. 

The matter of the newspaper assignment has, at least to my mind, 
been settled by events. I will not, by choice, be an Army writer again. 
It offers a problem in ethics which is best avoided for the time being. 
The decision brings a certain relief, but the tension, the inner no to 
much of this, will not so easily down. 


25 June. 

Shakespeare offers the only reading that slakes my brains of the 
books available here. It seemed a sheer miracle when the PX stocked 
a pocket edition of the Tragedies and a cheap volume of the Com- 
edies. I’ve been reading straight through, play by play, even All’s Well 
That Ends Well. One is, as Pearsall Smith puts it “word intoxicated,” 
but there is more, much more, in Shakespeare. Where else can one 
find that sympathy and insight, almost divine in its penetration of in- 
nocence and guile, of good and evil? 

I wish also for Donne’s Sermons or Drummond’s Cypress Grove—to 
feel and hear those organ-murmuring, cherubim-singing bits of lan- 
guage, to lave myself in that well of music which is English speech. 
Donne’s ‘sermon on his own death; what gleams of eerie splendour, 
how supremely athwart a conquered because (at last for that all too 
human, lusting man) undesired, world. 


2 July. 

The new Army paper, the Daily Pacifican, carried an item from 
Davao to the effect that “nowhere in the Philippines has Filipino 
antipathy to the Yanks been more openly displayed. . . . These Davao 
residents reflect the Japanese propaganda line that the white man tries 
to pretend he is superior to the Filipino and that Asiatic peoples 
should resist ‘occidental domination.’”’ Perhaps the editor of the Pa- 
cifican is not aware that antipathy to Americans and American troops 
is rising—and not only in Davao. The Japanese propaganda is effective 
because it contains more than a grain of truth—the white man, or at 
least a large number of white men, does pretend to superiority. How 
many hundreds of Filipinos have I seen humiliated and shamed—and 
some I think made ashamed for white men. 

There was unmatched opportunity in the Philippines to show what 
democracy was like, and what this war was for. We have failed dis- 
mally, and failed because we are afraid of democracy. 
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A LETTER 


(Originally Sent to the STARS AND STRIPES 
and then to TWICE A YEAR by W. G.) * 


Paris, France 

August 29, 1945 

The recent news that the French Government will freely—so far as 

a bystander can know—donate 17 dollars per month to each American 
military personnel stationed or on temporary duty in France provides 
another significant if unwelcome commentary on the attitude of the 
American soldier toward France and Frenchmen. For the past year we 
have struggled mightily to erase the love and admiration that greeted 
us in August, 1944. We have proven ourselves coarse, greedy, shallow, 
and impolite; we call our hosts “frogs,” treat all French women like 


*Before submitting the enclosed letter for publication, I contacted the Public 
Relations Officer, Western Base Section, USFET, in Paris for official Army clear- 
ance. He informed me that such clearance was not necessary but that a state- 
ment as to the expression of opinions herein would be advisable. 

In view of that fact I wish to state as a matter of record that the views and 
opinions expressed in this letter are my own personal views and opinions and in 
no way reflect the attitude of the Army toward this subject. 


From: An article by William Humphreys, “GIs Get $17 Monthly As French 
Gift,” which appeared in the New York Herald Tribune, European Edition of 
August 21, 1945: The [U.S. War] “department did not appreciate the fact that after 
V-E Day the American soldier would have leave in France with money to spend, 
but with almost prohibitive prices everywhere. U. S. Treasury Department finan- 
cial experts and the War Department’s officials discussed the subject with Rene 
Pleven, French Minister of Finance, and the present arrangement was worked out.” 
[i-e. to grant American GIs $17 monthly as a French gift.] 

“One of its by-products has been the association of the French government with 
the nightclub business. The growing number of cabarets reserved for American 
officers and enlisted men in Paris is dovetailed in with the scheme Colonel Pforz- 
heimer described as ‘enhancing the value of the dollar.’ These recreational spots 
sell drinks at about half the cost of the other Paris night spots. One G.I. rendezvous 
on the Champs-Elysees sells a daily average of 700 bottles of champagne and 2,300 
glasses of brandy. 

“The allotment of ‘adjustment francs’ represents a 28 per cent increase in pay 
for the private. It is accompanied by other benefits constituting a loss to the 
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potential bed-warmers, boast our material superiority at every chance, 
and in general behave like the mental morons many of us really are. 
Like awkward bulls we stumble around this precious china shop 
called France, ignoring, and often contemptuously, the culture, charm 
and erudition of a country that can sell us a hundred times over in 
maturity and wisdom. 

And now, because like spoiled children we haven’t enough money 
to play with, the French nation, all but destitute after five years of 
fascist extortion, must give us more money so we won't cry so much. 
The commentary, shameful in its implications, is simply the fact that 
we are cheap and money-loving enough to take it. We, the richest 
land in the world, the best-paid army in the world, will accept without 
a twinge of conscience or a second thought this money from a nation 
undergoing the most critical financial crisis in her long and glorious 
history. 

We say the rate of exchange is unfair, we say we have to pay 
outrageous prices for perfumes, trinkets, and champagne, we criticize 
the French as greedy and opportunistic. And when we say that we do 
nothing but damn ourselves for the second-rate, tawdry set of values 
we have. Our world here is built around perfume, trinkets, and 
champagne, and the wealth of spiritual values that exists in every 
corner of this country is lost to us amid the popping of corks and 
the stench of colored water bottled with fancy labels. Pigalle, the 
sordid show-window behind which the real Paris sneers at our wallow- 
ings, is our stamping-ground, and nightly you find our immaturity 
and child-like love for the indelicate exemplified in the coarse pukings 
and bawdy carousels of our officers and enlisted men. A scattered few, 


French taxpayer. It provides for a substantial reduction in the current prices of 
French articles on sale at Army post exchanges and a tax refund on articles bought 
in French shops, when such articles are posted for delivery overseas. In addition, 
the cost of tours to selected tourist spots is being provided. 

“Finally, it was explained that there were absolutely no strings attached to the 
allotment. Any American beneficiary can accept the 850-franc gift in its most literal 
sense. He can transfer the amount into dollars and send them to the home folks 
as additional income or savings. It was not expected, however, that any consid- 
erable amount of the francs would be diverted in this manner. 

“The selected method of the French government for financing the project was 
not disclosed, but it was pointed out that the ‘adjustment franc’ plan fell between 
two budget years and that conceivably the Ministry of Finance could spread the 
cost over a two-year period at least. In other words it was probable that the 
operation would have a smaller effect on the budget and a larger effect on the 
deficit.” 
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of course, who care to carry home with them something other than 
VD or stomach ulcers, find their way to the Louvre or the Pantheon, 
but the most of us think a good time consists of wabbling down the 
Place Opera, bottle in hand, franc notes in the other, accosting passing 
girls with inane and stupid remarks which we pass off as “good old 
American Humor.” And now we're going to have more money to 
buy more bottles and to wave more franc notes at stray girls. 

It isn’t a question of who owes who. We came here to defeat a 
common foe who threatened to defeat us as it had defeated France. 
If we liberated France we also liberated our own land from that 
threat, and to talk in terms of “France owes us a lot” is to display 
ignorance and a shallow conception of logic. It’s childish prattle to 
say the books must be balanced in terms of “debts”, and it’s bitter 
irony and a shocking rebuff to all our war aims and ideals to say that 
this money, this 17 dollars a month, is coming to us because we “freed 
France.” If anything, we have convinced the French that we are still 
chained to the bonds of ignorance, prejudice, bigotry and coarseness 
from which France freed herself approximately 155 years ago. 

I am an American and I love my country no less for recognizing 
what I think is wrong with the overall character of Americans. It 
would be easy to say “if you like it so much here why don’t you stay 
here?” but those of us who care at all for self-respect, who want to see 
some intelligence, decency and reason applied to American conduct 
and character, belong at home where we can contribute whatever 
we're able to correct what we think is wrong. 

Seventeen dollars will give life and subsistence for more than a 
month to a French orphan whose father, perhaps, gave his life so 
we could have time to debate “if this was really our war’—or maybe 
his mangled body in a wayside ditch was the price he paid for disclos- 
ing information that made easier our landings and our path through 
France. 

But no—far too many of us will have to have that other bottle of 
champagne. 
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WAR, EDUCATION, 
AND PEOPLE* 


Impressions of Life and Popular Education 
in Britain at the End of the War 


“They are good lovers, good haters, slow but obstinate admirers, and 


in all things, very much steeped in their temperament. ...” 
Emerson: English Traits 


“I have not the slightest doubt,’ said the Conservative Member for 
Croydon in the House of Commons, “that when we awake from our 
dream, which will be about three months after the termination of 
hostilities, three-quarters of the stuff we have been talking about so 
loosely will go overboard.” Daily Express: April, 1945 
“England has never recovered from tts industrial revolution.” 

H. C. Dent: in conversation 


“When shall the reputation and faith of this generation of English 
men and women fail? I say that in the long years to come not only the 
people of this island, but from all over the world, wherever the bird 
of freedom chirps in human hearts, men will look back to what we 
have done.” 


Winston Churchill to the crowd in Whitehall on V-E day 


“Politics? Politics is how we live.” 
A young soldier in the British Army 


When I left for Britain at the end of February, 1945, it was with 
the principal idea of studying the political education system of the 
Army—particularly of the Army Bureau of Current Affairs (ABCA), 
which regulated discussions. ABCA had received a good deal of pub- 


* Excerpts from a report to the Rockefeller Foundation, Division of Humanities. - 
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licity in America, and had already become a model for the Information 
and Education Division of the United States Army. In our army the 
job of teaching millions of men ‘“‘what we are fighting for” has never 
proved much of a success, and until recently has never been thought 
very urgent. As I write,* more and more reports are coming in from 
Germany that many of our troops know little of the causes of the war, 
often find it easy to succumb to the more plausible lies of German 
Fascist propaganda, and have often been the dupes of the Germans 
with whom they fraternize rather than “teachers of democracy.” At 
the end of 1943, when I spent some time as a magazine reporter study- 
ing our “orientation” courses in army camps and naval training sta- 
tions, I saw how lightly these courses were taken by officers and men 
alike. The only meaning of political orientation to most officers in 
charge of the program was to read off the headline news, to assist 
troops in locating some of the far-off places most prominently men- 
tioned in reports from the battle fronts, and—as happened only in 
exceptional places like Camp Lee—to permit a certain amount of 
organized discussion after hours. Most discussions were bull sessions 
on the level of a college party, or exercises in school debating—they 
were often formalized, held under conditions of strict military disci- 
pline, and restricted demands for answers to set questions—viz, Should 
We Ask Russia to Enter The War In the Far East? Is the Battleship 
Outmoded? etc. 


Orientation in the American Army was keyed to basic information 
about the war. Its most important feature was a series of films—Why 
We Fight, The Battle of Russia, The Battle of Britain, The Battle of 
China—made by Hollywood directors like Frank Capra and Anatole 
Litvak. These were brilliantly edited newsreels, keyed to excite an 
audience by the skillful synchronization of music, battle sounds, and 
a narrative read by some famous movie voice. ‘They were shown, on 
orders from the Chief of Staff, to all members of the Army. In some 
camps they were made an occasion for discussion, but this depended 
entirely on the will and interest of the local Information-Education 
officer, whose main tasks were to look after morale and organize volun- 
tary classes in school subjects. This type varied not very greatly from 
camp to camp, so far as I could judge from my brief and limited 
survey. He was either a) a capable young field officer invalided out 
of active service; b) a former teacher of physical education, now a 
recreation director for the Army, and under existing regulations which 


* Fall, 1945 
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persisted for some time after Pearl Harbor, expected to serve as infor- 
mation officer; c) an officer judged incompetent for “more important” 
duties. In the Navy the officer in charge of political orientation was 
often not even a commissioned officer, but a chief petty officer. As I 
saw for myself at naval training stations like Great Lakes and Bain- 
bridge, he was often a man barely literate, who under orders from his 
superior officer would read out the day’s news to hundreds of recruits 
at a time. 

My own observations were made, of course, two years ago. Since 
then, I am told, orientation courses have been greatly improved, 
particularly in the European Theatre of Operations. That they were 
not too greatly improved is clear, however, from current complaints 
against the political ignorance and apathy of troops in the American 
Army of Occupation in Germany. They could not have been improved 
too greatly, in any event, for the simple reason that few Americans 
have ever taken political education for soldiers very seriously. The 
United States had to arm in such short order, after the collapse of 
France, that it often proved impossible to find the necessary time. The 
Morale Services Branch of the Army, under General F. W. Osborne, 
was concerned largely with the recreation of troops and with planning 
voluntary classes in basic education, correspondence schools (The 
Armed Forces Institute at Madison, Wisconsin), the teaching of illit- 
erates, and research in the morale of troops. A school for training offi- 
cers in discussion methods was set up at Washington-Lee University 
in Virginia. Army discussions were fostered in Britain, when the Army 
first landed in 1940-1, and thanks to the encouragement of General 
Devers, booklets on current topics were printed and distributed on the 
model of ABCA pamphlets. But the most notable achievement of the 
Education Branch of the Army was in providing special classes for 
illiterates. In the Navy, whose interest in education was limited, one 
of the greatest achievements was the Negro Institute developed at 
Great Lakes Naval Station by a young lieutenant, Samuel Lyndes, of 
Wisconsin. This officer found, when he was first assigned to train a 
Negro regiment, that most of his troops could not read or write. On 
his own initiative, and with the encouragement of one of his command- 
ing officers (Commander Armstrong, who shared a family interest in 
the education of Negroes: his father founded Hampton Institute), he 
set up a school for Negro troops on the grounds at Great Lakes. Its 
success was so great that he was finally released from other duties; but 
his example was rare, In the field of political education, there were 
a few officers like Lt. Col. Julius Schreiber, who as a psychiatrist at a. 
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Calitornia army camp helped to bring out a special political news- 
paper for troops, and who was finally so successful in lowering the 
neuropsychiatric casualty rate because of it that he was taken out of 
medical service and made an organizer of orientation courses. But he 
was an exception. 

The ABCA movement in the British Army, which was imitated in 
the RAF, in industry, and in civil defense, has a history that throws 
much light on what went on in Britain during the war. Its prestige 
was so great that I was amused to find how many important officials 
were willing to take credit for it. So far as I could determine, it was 
thought up in the War Office as part of the Army Education Scheme; 
but provision for army education was written into the English con- 
scription act by a Labor member, who is active in the Workers’ Edu- 
cation Association (WEA). The director of ABCA, W. E. Williams, 
was offered an Army Commission after he agreed to head it, but 
thoughtfully declined on the ground that a civilian in War Office 
councils had more power than any high-ranking officer. Yet William’s 
power in ABCA was never complete. The education of the armed 
forces in Britain was administered through many civilians and educa- 
tional bodies, and the reins were always in the hands of the War Office. 
ABCA was only one unit in the broad Army Education Scheme, which 
as in the American Army was concerned essentially with the basic 
education of troops and devices to improve morale. 

Nevertheless, the responsibility given Williams was a sign of the 
importance given the discussion scheme by Whitehall and of the 
imagination behind it. No civilian could have been given a compar- 
able post in the American Army, least of all a man professionally 
concerned with adult education and sympathetic to the Labor move- 
ment. Williams, of course, is no revolutionary firebrand, and was 
indeed more cautious in his views than many officials I met in White- 
hall. He was selected for his experience as a promoter of adult educa- 
tion schemes; his social views were keen enough to give some flavor 
to ABCA but not so definite as to make them irritating or dangerous. 
His forte was his skill in publicity and administration, and through 
it he drew up a compulsory discussion scheme for millions of troops 
that gave soldiers something to chew on, and one that could be pre- 
sented to the public as a social advance and to the War Office as a 
brilliant morale-building scheme. 

Before the war education in the British Army had been largely 
concerned with providing elementary standards of knowledge rather 
than with adult education as such. During the First World War it 
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had been largely in the hands of the YMCA, with some assistance 
from the WEA. By the Gorrell report of 1918 these informal methods 
were dropped and an Army Education Corps created, in 1920, as a 
branch of the regular army. Between 1920-1939 this corps was respon- 
sible for the general education of troops, for the elementary education 
of soldiers’ children where civilian schools were not available, and for 
making special provision for the educational requirement of officers. 
Its principal function, however, was to administer the system of exam- 
inations and certificates by which troops were given “efficiency pay” 
and promoted through the non-commissioned ranks. At the begin- 
ning of the Second World War this system was dropped, along with 
the custom of educational certificates; many members of the AEC were 
transferred temporarily to other duties. A new directorate of educa- 
tion. was established at the War Office, and a Central Advisory Coun- 
cil set up to bring the educational resources of the country together 
and to “place them at the disposal of men and women in the Armed 
Forces.” ; 

An education officer was assigned to each unit of the British Army, 
and a compulsory education scheme set up—a principal feature of 
which was the ABCA discussion period to be held weekly by all troops 
at home and abroad. Special “briefs” on the topic of the week were 
prepared; one on the progress of the war in its military aspects, and 
one on social and political issues, which might range from the struggle 
for oil in the Near East to women in industry; from the Beveridge 
Plan to reform in education. These briefs were distributed only to 
officers. But there were special information rooms set up for all troops, 
and an “ABCA map” sent out each week (it was later copied by our 
Army and Navy) which instructed troops in political and military 
events. In addition, ABCA trained a special theatrical company to 
present issues to the troops in an attractive stage form borrowed from 
the Living Newspaper technique. The most famous of these political 
playlets were on Lend-Lease and the necessity of state planning. 

ABCA, launched in October, 1941, “to instruct the soldiers in Cur- 
rent Affairs,” represented so unprecedented an effort on the part of 
the War Office to step up morale that it obviously grew out of the 
critical situation within the British Army after Dunkirk. A large 
proportion of the old British Expeditionary Force had been evacuated 
safely, but their equipment was lost. France fell; the Blitz began soon 
atter. It was necessary for the British to re-arm, to defend the country 
against the Luftwaffe and a possible invasion, to keep the sea lanes 
open, and to sustain their morale in that difficult year before Russia . 
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and America entered the war. Waves of new conscripts were mean- 
while training with dummy arms, while evacuated troops were often 
idle. The population itself, grimly defending itself against the bomb- 
ings, was in a militant political mood. 

For the first time the Army became a mass center of British life— 
for conscription was on a scale unknown in the first World War; and 
it was an Army that stayed largely at home in that first period. A 
soldier in training was often close enough to his own home to retain 
an urgent interest in domestic problems. He would have felt that 
interest even at the battlefront, but in actual fact he belonged as much 
to the civilian front as did his family and neighbors. The Army itself, 
by British standards, was being relatively democratized under the neces- 
sity of welding together a large force drawn from the civilian popula- 
tion and of creating a new officers corps. For the first time in British 
Army history candidates for commissions had to pass through the 
ranks first; thousands of men who in other days would never have 
had a chance at a commission now proved themselves qualified. ‘Tech- 
nical competence was now often more important than social back- 
ground. It was not that the old school tie no longer mattered; but 
in the haste with which the Army had to train and re-train, after Dun- 
kirk, class considerations were often put into the background. 

At the same time the eyes of the world were on the RAF and the 
civilian defense services—both groups far more flexible and demo- 
cratic in their methods than the Army. There were thousands of flight 
officers, wing and squadron commanders in the RAF who were very 
lower-class by traditional British standards, but who enjoyed positions 
of greater responsibility and esteem than public-school and university 
men. RAF men were generally volunteers; Army men tended to be 
those who were not wanted by the RAF and the Navy. The Army was 
still regarded as the lowest in prestige and value of the British services, 
and less likely, in comparison with the RAF, to give a man a chance 
to find or use some particular skill. The esprit de corps in the Army 
was much lower than in the RAF, as it has always been lower than 
the Navy’s—still the key in British imperial strategy and traditionally 
the most respected and popular of the British services. 

The principal factor in Army morale, besides the obvious and tradi- 
tional difficulties in creating a huge civilian-drawn mass into an army, 
was the closeness soldiers felt to the people, and the ferment of social 
reform in which they shared. The balloting of the Army in the General 
Election proved what everyone suspected in Britain—that the soldiers 
in the ranks, and even many of the young officers, were more left than 
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the people as a whole. The greatest enthusiasm for the Beveridge 
Plan was found in the information and study rooms of Army camps.* 
It was a favorite subject in discussion periods, and generally aroused 
so much feeling on the part of troops who resented the hesitation 
with which the Government took up the plan, that one ABCA brief 
discussing it was withdrawn by the then War secretary, Sir James 
Gregg. This was often cited to me in Britain as an example of the 
caution with which ABCA was run, for all its outward disinterested- 
ness. Another was the “British Way and Purpose” scheme which was 
hitched on to ABCA as set instruction in British history and ideals. 


The idea behind ABCA was to create and build up morale in the 
Army by allowing the troops to discuss their problems as citizens, ‘‘on 
army time,” and as a recognized and compulsory part of army training. 
It was not a sop thrown to the soldiers, or an extra-training allowance 
in intellectual recreation. It was an integral part of Army training. 
As the commandant at Coleg Harlech, the British Army’s training 
school for ABCA leaders, set forth in an official memorandum: the 
Soldier was to understand “his own inescapable personal responsibili- 
ties for the creation of a better world, and the safeguarding of the 
existing one.” Since so huge a majority of British citizens had left 
school at 14, and “only a small portion of adolescents received con- 
tinued education or the benefits of organized youth service in any 
form,” it was obviously up to the Army to insure some education in 
citizenship for the sake of morale. 


Now how was this to be done? The Nazis used indoctrination, but 
“the armies of a democratic society will need a more democratic 
method. They will need education rather than indoctrination. With 
British soldiers it would be useless to try to lay down what they are 
to think. The morale based on frank consideration of the truth is 
likely to be stronger than that which is based on careful distortions 
and suppressions of truth. Our aim must be not to try to seal up men’s 
minds, but to get them to think for themselves, to discuss openly and 
with their officers their own doubts, hesitations and grievances. . . . 


* Reinhold Niebuhr, in his tour of British camps some two or three years ago, said 
he never saw one where the Beveridge Plan was not featured in the information 
room. My experience was the same. In the winter of 1943, when I attended the 
American Army School for Orientation officers at Washington-Lee University, the 
commandant read excerpts from the nearest American counterpart to the Beveridge 
Plan, the report presented to Congress for a scheme of social insurance by the 
National Industrial Conference Board. Not one officer present recognized where 
these excerpts came from, and very few knew what the plan was. 
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Since this should be a function of the regimental officer (and since in 
any case there is not an adequate number of experts in current affairs 
or in group discussion) , the method adopted is to issue a simple brief 
to the officer on the basis of which he does not give a lecture but con- 
ducts discussion. . . . ABCA itself is essentially a discussion. .. . The 
soldier remains a human being with an intellectual, moral and 
spiritual need.” 

An informal report on ABCA which W. E. Williams wrote made it 
clear that “ABCA was never intended to be a substitute for systematic 
education; it was designed rather to be a striking force opening up 
new educational approaches to the problem of providing the Army 
with an appropriate form of adult education. ABCA’s job was, at a 
period when the educational advance seemed to be hanging fire, to 
establish a firm bridgehead on camp life and army administration.” 
In the eyes of the army it accomplished this task by doing the follow- 
ing things: it made education, in its most basic form, the responsibility 
of the regimental officer and not the business of a handful of special- 
ists; it emphasized informality and “rough-and-tumble procedure’’ so 
as to bring education out of the classroom and into the barracks room; 
it tried to organize discussion into ways that would be “more fruitful 
than canteen argument”; it furnished pictorial aids, maps, and so on, 
that became an easy and vivid means of keeping in touch with current 
affairs. Beyond this it used the community-life of the platoon as a 
base for discussion. 

Williams claimed (British Journal of Education, February, 1946) 
that Army Education is “not only the biggest but also the most revo- 
lutionary scheme of adult education attempted in this country. It is 
a community scheme and a compulsory scheme.” It was “revolution- 
ary” in that it deliberately encouraged the kind of collective discus- 
sions that are common everywhere men get together, and in the open 
way it acknowledged the psychological importance of leaving citizen- 
soldiers some political outlet. No more “theirs not to reason why;” 
soldiers had to know what they were fighting for. It was “revolution- 
ary,” too, in the open interest which the government now showed in 
the political opinions of soldiers—not because it feared them, or even 
took them too seriously as an index to what was going on, but because 
it recognized the social crisis in which army morale could figure so 
largely. 

Educationally, as I have indicated, ABCA represented the use of 
certain techniques that deliberately went against the traditions of the 
adult education movement in Bfitain. It put the government into 
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education with a vengeance, and to the WEA* represented an attempt 
to reach the minds of the masses in a way that destroyed all sense 
of standards and discrimination in teaching. ABCA was far more 
thoughtful than our own army education schemes in that it discussed 
problems in terms of the soldier’s own interest and needs as a citizen. 
But it was based on a fiction of social homogeneity and of adequate 
preparation for discussion on the part of uneducated soldiers that 
violated every decent educational canon and made it an opportunity 
for subtle propaganda. The WEA and the Army were both wooing 
the British public, but the Army was in a much stronger position and 
had a chance to affect the mind of a whole generation. From any basic 
educational point of view, ABCA also represented a slapdash use of 
mass-communication media that would “popularize” knowledge at 
the expense of inner truth. The gulf between the classes is so deeply 
felt in Britain that any popularization scheme would have its enthu- 
siastic defenders. But the WEA wondered, very properly, if more 
harm than good would not be done by such methods. It is incidentally 
true, too, that the final effect of education based’on “mass-media” is 
to dull the mind by bombarding it with a hundred shallow impres- 
sions. It ts always easter to devise schemes for popularizing knowledge 
than to find out what the level of popular culture really is. The WEA 
never claimed that education would lift the worker out of his class, 
and did not present a social goal to him as the reason for developing 
his education. It sought to make him a more fully developed person 
wherever he found himself, but at the same time broke through the 
abstractness of educational theory by offering the worker a chance to 
integrate his personal and class experiences into personal culture. 
Williams’s general scheme emphasized quantity, popular circulation, 
at the expense of quality—and the only test of education is a qualita- 
tive one. In Britain, where adult education fills a void in normal life 
and for many people has the quality of a religious movement, popular 
education schemes imposed from on top resemble bread and circuses. 
The only value of popular education lies in the extent to which it 
dissolves the barriers between the “intelligentsia” and the “masses” in 
our society; in the extent to which it helps to create a truly popular 
culture. There are too many rivals for the popular mind anyway, in 
the cheap films, the newspapers, the radio, the eternal sideshow of 


* Workers’ Education Association, the principal force behind adult education in: 
England, and closely associated with the Labor movement. 
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modern advertising, to permit any educational scheme to be vulgar- 
ized and limited on the ground of necessity. 

An important feature of ABCA, never featured in its official pub- 
licity but of the greatest importance to the War Office, was the ma- 
chinery it created to give the new officer class training in ‘“man-man- 
agement.” Officially, the discussion period weekly was to be led by a 
regimental officer. Often enough, since no army ever lives by all the 
regulations it provides for itself, it was led by any officer who happened 
to be available, or by a young officer of the educational corps. Officers 
were generally expected to take discussion in rotation, and the ABCA 
scheme was meant from the first to improve their relation with troops 
as well as to inspire confidence in the officers on the part of troops. 
As the American army had its school for training officers in leading 
discussions, so the British had five: Coleg Harlech in Wales, which I 
attended; Bamber Bridge; Wakefield; Perugia in Italy; Mt. Carmel 
in the Middle East. The RAF had a school of its own for discussion 
leaders at Highgate, and the Navy had one. 

These schools, to judge from my experience at Coleg Harlech, repre- 
sented a new departure in the training of officers and was entrusted to 
men who, by general Army standards, would have been thought very 
radical. But they were selected because of their vigor, not because of 
their opinions; in the end it did not seem to matter what they thought, 
since orientation played so minor a role in Army life. At Coleg Harlech 
a small and carefully selected staff of political specialists was given 
temporary authority over high-ranking officers. Generally these ses- 
sions were meant for younger officers and members of the educational 
corps. When I was there in March a special course was being given for 
unit commanders, all of the rank of major or above. Most of them 
had been pulled out of the front lines and brought back, on short fur- 
loughs, to be taught the importance of the ABCA scheme so that they 
could encourage their junior officers in turn. I was lucky to attend 
these sessions, for they taught me more about the attitude of officers 
in the British Army than I would have learned at another time. 

The most interesting discussions in the British army, especially after 
the African campaigns began, were on the fighting fronts—particularly 
in the Near East and during the long heart-breaking campaigns up 
through the Italian peninsula. The discussions I was able to attend 
in England, generally in and around the area of Greater London, 
tended to be indifferent for several obvious reasons: a large part of 
the army was abroad, and the troops I encountered were either in 
their first phase of training, in regular garrisons, or just back from the 
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front; the real core of the discussion movement was found abroad. 
The discussions in England varied, of course, as the troops and their 
immediate relation to each other varied. It was one thing to listen 
to a discussion obviously drummed up at the last minute for tired and 
impatient troops who had just been returned from France, and an- 
other to be with troops who had been with each other for a long time 
and had something vital to discuss. Officially, discussions were to be 
held in single platoons; in quiet surroundings; and as informally as 
possible under the direction of a regimental officer. I attended meet- 
ings in which hundreds of troops were packed together at one time, 
and to discuss obviously “‘made”’ topics that were dominated by a few. 
I attended meetings in which the officer in charge subtly guided the 
troops to give set answers to set questions—the “model’ ABCA periods 
at Coleg Harlech were an example of this. 

Abroad troops were stimulated by their own situation to discuss 
domestic affairs at home, by the excitement of being at or near the 
front, and by their need to feel more deeply together in the face of 
the enemy. Only such a background could have inspired Wavell to 
say during the Libyan campaign of 1940 to his troops: “Have you 
ever thought what a world we could make if we put into peace en- 
deavors the energy, self-sacrifice, and cooperation we use in the waste- 
fulness of war? The real content of the ABCA always lay in its rela- 
tion to the living world of war. In Britain, by the Spring of 1945, 
the training camps, supply depots, schools and the rest that I could 
visit were in the backwash of war—physically, strategically, morally. 
I often had the feeling that discussions were being pumped up, rather 
like school debates. The fact that many discussions under these condi- 
tions were remarkably good could be attributed in part to the English 
fondness for the discussion method: the common belief that any topic, 
in a country so confident of its inner unity, could be debated pro and 
con. 

There were better reasons. By the Spring of 1945, though the gen- 
eral election was generally not expected until the end of the Japanese 
war, the long debates all over England had come to a head: if less was 
expected, more was known. The discussions I attended were not so 
exciting as they probably had been, but they were decisive, and with 
a shrewd undercurrent of pessimism. There was a feeling of reality 
about these discussions that there could not have been a year or two 
before. 

I heard a good deal about ABCA groups in the Near East, where 
between 1941-3 most of the active army was engaged, and where appar-. 
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ently the discussion movement reached its peak. In Cairo a “mock- 
parliament” had been formed by soldiers which drew up a social 
program for Britain; the parliament was dissolved. In Glasgow I had 
a long talk with a remarkable man, secretary to the local council which 
coordinated educational services in the area for the troops, who had 
been chaplain to a Scottish company of engineers in the Near East. His 
group consisted mainly of sappers in a port maintenance company in 
Tunisia. They had been together for three years, and finally decided, 
when they had talked themselves out, to emigrate as a group after the 
war. They made a complete blueprint of the community they would 
form in New Zealand, and decided to retain the order of their ranks, 
pool their funds, and create a system of group medicine, family allow- 
ances, etc., on army models. Another company, under the leadership 
of an engineer who had been their colonel, planned to set up a factory 
in Scotland after the war that would be formed around their army 
group as a nucleus, and would informally keep the order of their 
army ranks. The chaplain himself had become so involved in his 
company’s schemes that he gave up Sunday evening services, which 
the troops mocked, in favor of the educational program. Gradually, 
on the stimulus of the young troops, who challenged his religion as 
“unreal,” he stopped serving as padre and became a kind of general 
social officer in their behalf. He was now out of the church. 

The British soldiers I met in discussion meetings seemed to me far 
steadier, less self-assertive, than the general run of Americans. They 
reflected as individuals the consciousness of belonging to a very old 
and now much-tired country; a country they loved without having to 
insist that they did, and one whose traditions gave them a ground 
base of easy national consciousness and awareness of their interdepen- 
dent varieties. At the same time they were men who patently lacked 
confidence in their position in society, lacked that easy feeling of being 
able to make their own lives which so many Americans seem to have 
as a matter of course. There is a kind of national and social anxiety 
in Britain which goes very deep, despite the greater psychological 
stability in which people aré formed. People envied Americans with- 
out admiring them, just as they imitated American pleasures without 
always enjoying them. The real thing for them was to fill their own 
tradition with some immediate social promise, from which the aver- 
age man could gain the confidence to look into the future without 
fear. That confidence they lacked. Nothing could modify their feel- 
ing for the country; but at the moment, with the dangers of 1940 
over and the ambiguous future beyond the war that had not yet been 
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fully won, there was little to reassure them. There was a certain 
nostalgia for the days of the Blitz, when, as I heard so many people 
say, “we were all together.” The same physical and psychological 
fatigue that I found among teachers, workers at trade-union meetings, 
people who had been too long on civil defense or were bored and 
dissatisfied in jobs to which they had been assigned by the Labor 
Exchange, was found among troops. The war had gone on too long. 

In their discussions British soldiers often struck me as being remark- 
ably tolerant, if not imaginative, in receiving views different from 
their own. On race problems, like so many people in Britain, they 
were perplexed and even loftily amused by typical American attitudes 
toward color. They seemed to accept the Empire without thinking 
about it. It was “theirs,” in the sense that far-off uncles and cousins 
are still regarded as -belonging to one’s basic family. Their real in- 
terest was in home affairs, and the relation of home affairs to Empire 
was easier to understand than to discuss. One learns very quickly in 
Britain that there are a good many. topics relating to British affairs 
abroad which it is simply not possible to discuss. The usual answer 
to foreign criticisms is the invitation to look at the beam in your own 
eye, especially to Americans, who deserve it. Or even the smug re- 
joinder (see, for a typical case in point, the chapter on India in 
D. W. Brogan’s The English People) that there must be something 
wrong with a native population of hundreds of millions that will allow 
itself to be ruled for centuries by a small island kingdom on the other 
side of the world. This argument, of course, contains the worst indict- 
ment of imperialist policy one could make, but that is another point. 
What is significant here is how little the people whose lives depend on 
Empire seem to think about it. In all the many talks I attended in 
Britain, I never heard any discussion of the Empire except from repre- 
sentatives of the Dominions discussing local problems. There was no 
enthusiasm, and no questioning; the Empire was simply there, not 
“theirs”; tacitly and indissolubly part of the British scheme of things. 
The important question for most people was social reconstruction at 
home, and with it the extent to which the state could become the 
instrument of reconstruction. What would be considered “socialism” 
in America was taken in Britain, even when it was regarded as such, 
as a technical rather than a political issue. Socialism was visualized 
as a kind of social engineering. 

The belief in state controls came out most vividly one night when 
I served on a brains-trust at a large ordnance depot near London. This 
depot, which employed many civilian workers, was really a large ware- 
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house through which supplies were shipped to the front. It was an 
enormous establishment, serving the British armies in France. The 
commandant was a tough brigadier, commissioned directly from busi- 
ness life; he had lived for many years in Tennessee as a business 
executive, and was more than half-American by disposition and busi- 
ness training. Up to the time of my visit to the depot, I gather, he 
had never shown much interest in the educational program directed 
by the young captain who showed me around. His recreation was to 
drink with the young officers, many of them regulars under his com- 
mand, and whom he enjoyed dominating, as an “outsider” in the 
British Army. On the day of my visit he suddenly expressed interest 
in the brains-trust and the mixed discussion group, officers and men, 
that would accompany it; I found myself on the panel with him, along 
with three of his younger officers. ‘The real fun of the evening began 
as a debate between him and the younger officers on the topic of state 
controls. These officers were not regulars, but former teachers and 
engineers. What impressed me most during the evening was the firm- 
ness with which they pressed their points against his rigidly laissez- 
faire business philosophy. They yielded to him on points of procedure 
with a stiff courtesy that is probably unknown in the American army, 
but they fought out their own opinions with him, in front of the large 
audience, with a stubborn frankness that would also have been rare 
at an American army meeting. On questions of advertising, newspa- 
pers and popular entertainment, they clearly suggested to him that they 
thought his views cheap; and when, as a former “Southerner,” he 
tried to persuade them of the biological inferiority of the Negroes—I 
shall never forget the positiveness with which he told the audience that 
it was a well-known fact that Negroes’ minds stop growing at the age 
of 15—they practically laughed in his face. 

The views of the junior officers on that panel I found among younger 
non-regular officers and enlisted troops at discussion meetings of the 
ATS (the women’s corps), at a famous regiment, at a leave-camp, and 
at a technical laboratory staffed by RAF men and women and civilian 
specialists. I remember particularly a discussion group at the RAF 
school at Highgate—a better discussion than most, for it was a train- 
ing course for discussion leaders, and the young men and women offi- 
cers. present were probably among the best leaders in the RAF. The 
RAF was generally more insurgent in its thinking than the Army, for 
its ranks had been filled by volunteers who were usually better edu- 
cated than the soldiers. Since RAF units, like anti-aircraft units in 
the Army and civilian defense stations, were small and tied together 
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by special technical skills, discussions tended to be franker and more 
continuous than elsewhere. What struck me at Highgate was not only 
the high level of political analysis, but the unanimity with which the 
group of sixteen or seventeen, in a practice session, revealed that they 
no longer thought existing political machinery adequate to their con- 
ception of social reform. They drew up a case against the status quo, 
as they defined it economically, politically and to a certain extent 
culturally; and then found themselves with no recourse but to “pre- 
sent” it to Parliament. Yet I felt, as I sat listening to them, that they 
had little confidence in Parliament, or in politics generally; for them 
existing schemes were more formal than real. This did not seem to 
affect in the slightest their relation to the war and to the work of 
their own service. On the contrary; for they found each other on 
this common basis only because the war had thrown them together, 
and through the intellectual comradship their service created. The 
real thing for them was evidently the kind of immediate freedom of 
criticism which strengthened their awareness of each other as indi- 
viduals and thus gave them a solid advantage over mass opinion out- 
side. And that seems to have been the unexpected and undefined 
value of ABCA to the end, even when its official purposes were un- 
fulfilled. It created nuclei of community association, created an en- 
semble of popular thought on society that at least brought men at 
war together beyond physical ties, and thus helped to relieve the lone- 
liness and spiritual deadening which so many soldiers suffer from, and 
which often makes them hostile to civilian society. 


The best discussions were generally in the Civil Defense services; 
but before I speak of them I must say something about a curious and 
significantly unsuccessful effort to imitate ABCA in industry—the so- 
called Industrial Bureau of Current Affairs, “IBCA.” This move- 
ment was started by a young protege of Sir Stafford Cripps, Allen 
Jarvis, who had been a Canadian Rhodes Scholar at Oxford and had 
left when the war came to work with Cripps at the Ministry of Air- 
craft Production. In the critical period after Dunkirk, many factories 
in war production went on a 24-hour basis, and hundreds of thousands 
of workers found themselves, on mandatory assignment from the 
Labor Exchange, living in strange and uncrowded cities, far from 
their usual ties. The unions for the most part had no voice in this 
vast army of temporary industrial workers. Among them were many 
young girls, ex-shopkeepers, housewives, men too old or ruled physic- 
ally unqualified for war service who represented a new element in the 
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British working classes. These people were essentially industrial sol- 
diers, working under the direct supervision,of the Government and its 
war ministries. What they thought and how they lived created unex- 
pected problems for social service agencies, local educational authori- 
ties, and the trade unions, who were naturally anxious that under war- 
time restrictions on union rights and activities this new labor force 
would not weaken the organized workers’ movement. 


This new body of workers naturally tempted all sorts of groups— 
from the Oxford movement led by Frank Buchanan, with its sancti- 
monious and covertly authoritarian appeals to people to drop their 
“partisan interests” and join “in the spirit of love,” to the trade 
unions. Jarvis’s movement probably went farther than any other in 
an effort to get these new workers together, and on the whole quite 
innocently, The principal ideas behind IBCA, however, were loftily 
abstract and often more than a little confused. They reflected the 
personalities of Jarvis, to a certain extent even of Cripps himself— 
though his sponsorship was vague and remote—and a variety of novel- 
ists, pro-Labor intelligentsia, and industrialists who gave it a hand 
from time to time. —The IBCA movement for Jarvis was a way of 
organizing community life; its principal intention was to strengthen 
the morale of the workers: that is, their incentive to work. The 
movement was privately and informally supported, so far as it was 
supported at all, by a few aircraft manufacturers. The Labor move- 
ment was intensely suspicious of it, and lost interest in it completely 
only when it ran into the ground just before the election. 

Originally, I gather, IBCA was planned for the large new aircraft 
factories, which were under Cripp’s ministerial supervision. It was 
extended to other factories as Jarvis’s idea caught on with certain 
industrialists and with certain intellectuals who saw in it a way of 
“getting closer to the people.” In a preliminary statement on IBCA’s 
aims, written in May, 1943, Jarvis wrote that “the industrial worker 
is being appealed to . .. as a part of the war-production machine, but 
he is being appealed to as a citizen participating in a far-reaching 
revolution, the nature of which and the result of which he must, 
together with the men and women in the Services, help to deter- 
mine. ...” Production depends on industrial morale, and “industrial 
morale is at a low point at the moment’’—the stimulus of 1940 having 
gone. “There is not yet built up in the minds of British working 
people a feeling that they are now fighting, not only for victory Os 
the enemy, but for a positively new and better world. In Britain's 
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war factories there are millions of men and women who are partici- 
pating in a most vital way in the winning of a war, and in the build- 
ing of a future. They know they are living in an era of tremendous 
change. They do not know, in any proper sense of the term, the 
purpose behind their duty.” 


Then IBCA would teach them. Jarvis noted the variety of factory 
posters, films, etc., that were used in the factories , but felt his move- 
ment could coordinate them. Propaganda handed out by the gov- 
ernment was too passive, he felt; the wide variety of merely visual 
stimulus, together with the tremendous amount of poster propaganda, 
including commercial advertisement, defeated its own purposes. The 
workers, who had no chance to raise questions from the floor in meet- 
ings of their own, were suspicious that they were being sold something. 
But even if a discussion movement in the factories were started, who 
would lead the discussions? Who in industry corresponded to the 
officer class that directed discussions in the Army? Here Jarvis listed 
the more eager factory workers, staff office members, foremen, and 
managers. At the same time he paid court to the Workers Educational 
Association, which had the best experience in training discussion 
leaders. Leaders could generally be drawn, he thought, from the exist- 
ing Works Entertainment Committee on the workers’ side and from 
Labor and Personnel managers on the management side. To insure 
fairness and harmony of discussion, Labor and Management representa- 
tives would alternately take the platform at meetings, as they could 
unite in arranging discussions. The movement would thus function 
as a non-political information providing service intended to stimulate 
discussion—not as a partisan organization intended to “sell any prede- 
termined party or class line—it should transcend ‘worker’ or ‘manage- 
ment’ interests. It ought, in fact, to appeal to anyone who realizes 
that free discussion is the basis of democracy.” 

My knowledge of IBCA is second-hand, drawn from Jarvis’s reports, 
many talks with him, and talks with Labor people who were outside 
the movement and critical of it. Jarvis’s own reports never claimed 
any real success. The real interest of his movement lay in what it 
reflected of life in the new industrial class and of the struggle of so 
many groups in British life to influence it. IBCA itself was undoubt- 
edly as non-partisan as Jarvis claimed. With so many eyes on it, it 
could hardly be anything else, and even if some of the employers 
supporting it planned it as a counter-force to trade unions, they never 
went far enough to give their support any political or economic char- 
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acter. As one reads Jarvis’s reports, however, some interesting facts 
emerge about war-time life in Britain: particularly on the relation of 
workers and management to each other, and of the role played in 
these new war communities by that “managerial” class of wage- 
earning specialists, technicians, supervisory foremen, etc., which 
seemed to James Burnham the dominant social class of the future. 


When IBCA was launched in one factory, July, 1943, it was the 
production engineer who led the discussions. The favorite topic, as 
was common all over Britain, was House and Town Planning. The 
administering committee consisted of a General Manager, a Mainten- 
ance Engineer, Shop Stewards, a Fitter, and a WEA tutor. WEA 
tutors had organized independently discussion groups in the workers’ 
hostels. They were thus called in to cement the work in the factories 
with that in the hostels, and of course for their experience in discus- 
sion movements. In some cases there were inter-factory meetings, the 
particular point of which was to have the workers meet men and 
women from the professions—social-service workers, artists, writers, 
architects, doctors. “The workers have found it gratifying that such 
people should be interested in them and in their ideas. The fact that 
a doctor and a town-planner have both as professional men asked the 
group for their views was welcomed unanimously as typical of the 
kind of two-way exchange they considered to be an important part 
of their activities.” 


Apparently no one type of person, from either management or labor, 
tended to assume discussion leadership. But “it is a definite conclusion 
that the groups tend to attract the more skilled workers, who are 
quickest to assume leadership.” Jarvis noted the lack of party squab- 
bles, a point I often saw for myself in army and civil-defense discus- 
sions, and which suggests how fluid the whole political situation was 
in Britain during the war and even during the General Election Cam- 
paign. 

During the General Election Jarvis gave up the movement himself 
to assist in Sir Stafford Cripps’ campaign. His summary of its current 
policy was cautiously vague: “‘to stress experiment, to initiate, then to 
watch what happens both under a system of free development and 
under direction, to learn from our own experience and from the 
experience of the groups themselves, and to collect data based on our 
own failures as well as on our successes—data for the use of any organi- 
zation which may wish to develop informal adult education now or 
in the post-war period.” He also claimed that the real service of IBCA 
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had been that it took education to the worker, unlike other adult 
education agencies. But perhaps what he really had in mind came 
out in his off-hand remark that the real problem was one of “tackling 
the right people.” “Whatever the form of a future Industrial Bureau 
of Current Affairs,” he wrote in one of his last reports, “one of its 
main functions must be to provide adequate training for potential 
leaders.” The movement had plainly failed to live up to its purposes, 
or even to make them very clear; it had certainly failed to reach the 
mass of industrial workers, and rather willingly dissolved when, 
finding itself squarely between labor and capital, it became afraid to 
be taken up by either. But it could, perhaps, train “potential lead- 
ers.” Where the leaders were to be found, Jarvis probably did not 
know, what he and his movement would have liked them to be is 
also unclear. But in hinting the need of an industrial elite that would 
do vital educational work in the factories, Jarvis indirectly expressed 
the predicament of the intelligentsia who wanted to influence the 
masses, but had no social base and .no very clearly defined views to 
present to them. It was the partial solution of this problem in the 
Civil Defense services that makes their history particularly interesting. 


The most significant fact about the movement in Civil Defense is 
that it arose spontaneously, from the personnel directly, at about the 
same time that ABCA was launched from on top, and in response to 
the same need. The time is again significant; it arose at the end of 
the 1940-1 period, when the immediate safety of Britain was no 
longer in danger, but when consciousness of past defeats and the 
domestic situation encouraged frank talk among the people. Germany 
was already marching into Russia, great political battles over the war 
were taking place in America, and the fireman at his station was being 
relieved of the incessant task of grappling with the Blitz. 

Unlike the Army, and even the RAF, the Civil Defense services 
could take advantage of their civilian and spontaneously created or- 
ganizations, their greater closeness to the people. Civil Defense was 
a people’s movement directly defending the people, with roots in 
every neighborhood, and one that embraced a wider range of age- 
groups and cut more easily through class differences than the armed 
services did. Anyone not in the armed services was actually or poten- 
tially part of it. The national administration was in the hands of 
the Home Office, led by the popular Labor minister, Herbert Morri- 
son. In addition to the regular firemen, a volunteer firemen’s corps 
was created, the National Fire Service, which included thousands of 
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men either disqualified for physical service or permitted to serve, as 
conscientious objectors, in this branch. 


Civil Defense was thus inseparable fod community life; and it 
created new forms of community life as it went along. The center of 
life for many people, even when the worst of the Blitz was over, was 
the local station—where doctors, nurses, teachers, technicians and vol- 
unteers from the neighborhood constituted themselves a front-line 
base, often a shelter against bombings, and a center of local affairs. 
Nine months after September, 1940, more than a million houses in 
the London region had already been damaged, and the rest centers, 
shelters and stations were often the only places for people to go. During 
the first nine months of attack alone, more than 375,000 people were 
billeted as homeless. Under such conditions people tended to grow 
in toward each other. At the same time Civil Defense enlisted the 
support of many intellectuals, writers, artists, musicians, who for the 
first time were able to cross the gulf between “educated” and ‘“‘non- 
educated,”* and to lead them in educational and recreational tasks. 


Stephen Spender, who later published a sensitive account of Civil 
Defense work, led many discussion groups in the National Fire Service, 
of which he was a member; and many fine young intellectuals in 
Britain—William Sansom, Douglas Hewitt, Sinclair Road, Mary Zim- 
mern—led in its work. Growing directly out of the local communities, 
especially in the poorer districts which the Nazis went after particu- 
larly, Civil Defense organizations reflected existing social needs and 
the full variety of local opinion as few organized groups in the British 
services could. The National Fire Service discussion meetings were 


* On this crucial problem, and clearly the background of personal interest in 
this report, I should like to quote here from an essay on the alienation between the 
classes in modern industrial society by the fine English critic, V. S. Pritchett. “The 
substance of a factory worker’s sensibility has never been the subject of literature 
and, in consequence, neither he nor we know what it is. This is not a disappoint- 
ment; it is to my mind a tragedy, a symptom of the disastrous split in our culture. 
Fortunately we have become aware of the split and, at least, we have begun by 
describing some of the things we see in the factories. . . . Documentary, which tried 
to elicit the elusive minor verse of fact and process, and to clear these things of 
fake romance, was an attempt to enlarge the material of literature, but left the 
material without significance. With proper instinct, the factory man still preferred 
the inferior opium dreams of the cinema. We insult the dignity of man by refusing 
him the response to idiosyncrasy and style. Politically he may feel strong if you 
call him ordinary or average; but he does not feel ordinary or average in other 
things. Or if not in himself, then in his group—for factory life is a collective life— 
he feels exceptional.” 
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notable for their social militancy. Those who had perhaps been 
more complacent before they went in discovered so much misery, 
before and after the bombings, that it would have demanded more 
arteriosclerosis of the heart and mind than most of the young people 
in Britain I met were able to afford, not to demand vital changes. 
For many young writers and teachers in Civil Defense generally, in 
fact, their participation in the movement brought them an exhilar- 
ated kinship with their own people, a feeling that they had for once 
cut through the hedges that so persistently separate people in Britain, 
that was the highpoint of their experience. This experience is re- 
flected in Spender’s phrase, “the illumination of comradeship’”—which 
is important not because a poet felt it, but because a poet was on the 
spot to describe the feeling of others working with him. 

Those who felt the importance of these discussions naturally tried 
to give them a deeper and more permanent character. Civil Defense 
was significant not only because it brought up a more comprehensive 
and courageous public opinion than elsewhere, but because its educa- 
tional side was guided with imagination and personal freedom. The 
organization units were so informal and fluid in their membership 
that discussion leaders were all volunteers. No officers of the National 
Fire Service were trained as discussion leaders because they were offi- 
cers. On the few occasions when officers did lead discussions, or lec- 
tured, they did so by invitation. As one report noted, “leaders come 
forward spontaneously for training and station personnel have free 
choice between billiards and beer at the bar, and Beveridge, law and 
Justice or some other subject at the discussion group. From some 
10 per cent of the station personnel attending the weekly discussions, 
the groups have grown to include nearly go per cent of available men 
and women. .. . It is not considered sufficient merely to give selected 
leaders an initial training course. There is a regular weekly meeting 
arranged at Regional Fire Headquarters which is designed for the 
purpose of providing a continuous background of ideas and opinions 
on which the leaders can draw for their discussions at stations if they 
choose. These lectures are not given as ‘briefs.’ Members of the 
groups can suggest subjects for discussion or the leader may select 
subjects in which he is particularly interested.” 

In some areas of England discussion leaders were trained by the 
Workers Educational Association. Some idea of the enormous success 
of the discussion movement in Civil Defense generally is given in the 
PEP report on Education in the Services. In the Liverpool-Manchester 
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area, for example, 5,000 discussion meetings were held in the fire 
stations alone during 1944; and even after several stations had been 
closed and many men transferred to the South, the number still 
exceeded 3,600. Following the growth of the movement through the 
country, a coordinating bureau was set up at the Home Office in 
1944, under the chairmanship of Ellen Wilkinson. In the NFS the 
zeal for education was so great that special courses were given, as part 
of the training program, in national and local government, education, 
news and information, the USSR, the USA, and China. The series 
which began in the autumn of 1944 had the general title, The Eco- 
nomic and Social Development of Great Britain, and included such 
topics as the organization of production, the financial structure, com- 
merce and trade, and the history of the Common Man. 


Commenting on discussions in the National Fire Service, Spender 
wrote: “The men’s response to democracy is what psychologists call 
‘negative.’ But the very fact that they are made to say what they mean, 
is already the beginning of a sense of responsibility. They had ad- 
mitted that, given education, they might act differently. They have 
started to make excuses for themselves, and not just to blame the 
bosses. And when the leader asks, ‘Now who voted in the last local 
election? one person, or no one, out of twenty or so puts up his hand. 
They begin to feel that perhaps they are themselves a little responsible 
for ‘nothing being done.’ . . . Many of these Civil Defense workers, 
who in many ways are unneurotic, seem to suffer from a sense of inef- 
fectiveness in politics which is closely parallel to a neurotic’s sense 
of physical impotence. They have the conviction of their own power- 
lessness, and they resent being told that they are politically respon- 
sible; they have a sense of the potency of those who are the bosses; 
they console themselves with the reflection that potency means guilt, 
and that they, at least, are guiltless, for everything that is wrong with 
the world is the fault of Them, the terrible people who exercise poli- 
tical potency. Their own working-class leaders, instead of persuading 
the workers that they are powerful, have hammered on the sense of 
guilt, have labelled them Labor in opposition to the wicked potent 
capitalist. . . . The majority of workers, being told that they are 
Labor, simply conclude that they are the victims of the bosses, and, 
grumblingly, they are content to remain so. Fortunately for the bosses, 
no socialist propagandist has now, for many years, thought of telling 
the workers that they are human beings. 

“The workers sense that the cure for the impotence lies in education. 
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Education, not party politics, will make them into men, and then, 
when they are men, they will do.” 


Even at its best, the education movement in Civil Defense did not 
begin to fulfill the educational requirements of those in the service. 
It failed most strikingly, for example, to provide technical education 
for the men who needed it; and despite the freedom with which dis- 
cussions were generally held, too many units left them to the “intel- 
lectuals,” or thought them irrelevant to their real interests. The im- 
mediate social life of many units in Civil Defense was actually a 
greater success than the discussion movement, and one of the hap- 
piest signs of community life that the war brought. Spender notes 
how the: long periods of waiting produced a notable art movement, 
and in his private report on welfare and recreation in civil defense 
Sinclair Road cited a host of valuable cultural activities that came 
out of the enforced leisure periods. Road noted specifically, however, 
that despite their friendly comradeship, station workers had a profound 
distrust of anything promoted for their welfare from on top. 


It was at a discussion meeting of firemen, held in Islington, that a 
man serving on the brains-trust panel with me said that adult educa- 
tion was beginning to play the same role in England that religion had 
once done—as a general inquiry into the meaning of life. On my left 
was a Cambridge graduate who was preparing to take his doctor's 
degree in seventeenth-century studies; on my right, a veteran trade- 
unionist. They were all in service uniform, as was the audience: the 
local station unit. After the set questions were answered by members 
of the panel, the audience joined in the discussion. In the middle 
of one of my replies, the fire alarm rang, and the audience ran out 
onto their wagons and rushed off to the fire. In five minutes they 
were back, explaining that it had been ‘a malicious alarm,” and asked 
me to finish the point I had been making. We talked until midnight, 
and then the firemen went to bed. 

My most notable experience, however, was Walthamstow, a London 
suburb. The meeting was called at the local first-aid station, which was 
a series of Nissen huts. A circle of middle-aged people and young boys 
and girls sat around, under the chairmanship of a nurse, and discussed 
gambling and sport in England. The discussion was at once so moral 
and intelligent, and branched off into so many phases of English life, 
that ] remained at the meeting for hours to talk with them about 
English and American problems. By the time I was ready to leave, 
all transportation back to London had shut down, and I stayed the 
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night. Walthamstow was a heavily bombed area, rather lower middle- 
class, and notable for the number of refugees, from all over Europe, 
who lived in it. One of the doctors at the station was a Moslem 
from the Near East. What impressed me that night, beyond the qual- 
ity of the discussion itself, was the extraordinary feeling of solidarity 
and deep human friendship between these people, who had passed 
through so many crises together that they had inadvertently made the 
station the center of their lives. Among the women especially there 
was a feeling of deep comradeship that is quite unforgettable. They 
showed me their record books, gave me tea, and talked for hours about 
their experiences during the Blitz. Hundreds of patients had passed 
through these rooms, which had been built together to serve as a 
temporary hospital and a dormitory. Though the bombings were 
practically over, a 24-hour watch was still kept among the neighbor- 
hood women; once, during our talk, the head nurse excused herself 
to put hot-water bottles under blankets in preparation for “shock 
cases,’ and charmingly explained that it was strange to do that only 
five times a day now, instead of on the hourly schedule they had for- 
merly kept. The husbands of several of these women slept in, night 
after night, in a special dormitory of their own; and food had been 
pooled in common so as to make the station a center for many who did 
not want to go home. It was that, more than anything else that night 
beyond the patience and deep human valor of these people, that im- 
pressed me. They had been through so many critical experiences to- 
gether, and found each other through them so unexpectedly, that now 
that peace was drawing near they were afraid to lose the experience 
of togetherness. “In 1940 we were really together,” one woman said 
to me, smiling a little at her confession. “Now we seem to be drifting 
apart, and soon the station will be closed.” 

In the morning they gave me breakfast, and told me more about 
the “great days” of the Blitz. When I left to catch my bus on the high 
street, I had to walk through mounds of rubble; the station itself 
was in a yard, off the side-street. From the entrance the women gath- 
ered together to wave at me, and asked me not to forget them. I don’t 
think I shall ever forget them. What I could not tell them, however, 
anymore than I could tell so many others like them, was that though 
they were hard-pressed and needed a better life, they had already, 
and perhaps unconsciously, created something between themselves of 
the world they were looking for. All over England a good many 
people got together in the war years, and did more for themselves 
than they knew. November 15, 1945 
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THE FIRST STEP IN DISCOVERING 
A NEW WORLD 


Author's Note: This lecture was delivered during the war in the University of 
Algiers and later printed in the Revue d’Alger. At that time I was chief of the 
Algiers outpost of the Office of War Information. The lecture was part of our 
meagre “cultural relations” program. We were too busy to devote many minutes 
to such luxuries, being obliged to maintain a large office, a news and features and 
photographic service, a library, a chain of information centres, a warehouse, a 
publications business, a film distribution-center, and four large radio transmitters. 

Our post-war information service in foreign countries has recently received much 
publicity during the efforts of the Department of State to get Congressional ap- 
proval of the budget of its new Office of. International Information and Cultural 
Affairs (OIC) with which I was later connected. 

A few days after this lecture was delivered the French publishing firm of 
Edmond Charlot asked us to procure copies of several untranslated works by Whit- 
man, Thoreau, Hawthorne, Melville, Henry James, Stephen Crane, and certain 
living American authors with a view to publishing them in French. Negotiations 
in this matter are now being conducted by the United States International Book 
Association, a private organization of American publishers, in Paris. 


It is impossible to discuss literature before a French audience with- 
out feeling presumptuous. My excuse shall be that I bring, perhaps, 
information of which my audience may not be aware. It is true that 
Europeans are better informed on the subject of my country than 
they were a generation ago; European masses stand ready to fill every 
exhausted seat in the film theatres at the mere mention of Gone With 
the Wind; European intellectuals dispute eagerly the dialogue of our 
detective stories; and pershaps more people, even on this side of the 
Atlantic, would be able to identify a photograph of the New York 
City skyline than of the Acropolis. On the other hand, I wonder how 
many Europeans take America with anything like the seriousness that 
we devote to you. We Americans of course begin life with our faces 
turned in your direction. We get our religions, our myths, our philoso- 
phies from the part of the world which you inhabit; Plato and 
Aquinas, Zeus and Sir Galahad, Judaism and Christianity have all 
come to us from you. Only the most barbarous amongst us would 
refuse to acknowledge his ancestral indebtedness to you. Our musi- 
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cians study the fugues of Bach; our literary students begin with 
Aeschylus and Homer; our painters would almost to a man assure 
you that French painting is the best in the world. That such cultural 
humility is justified, to my mind, goes without saying; we still are, 
in a very deep sense, and always shall be, a part of the same civiliza- 
tion. However original we may become, we can never forget our 
origins. 

The time has come, however, as the more acute among you have 
long since realized, when Europe must also study America with some- 
thing like equal earnestness. And not only because of our military 
and industrial achievements. It is important of course to study our 
production methods, to know how we could manufacture so many 
airplanes, and how we could give cheap and abundant electric power 
to the residents of the Tennessee Valley, and how we could make 
penicillin available to the rest of the world. We have the magnetic 
power that goes with success; it is only natural that the rest of the 
world should try to learn our secret—how we managed to avoid infla- 
tion, how we maintained a free press in wartime, how our labor 
unions could temporarily surrender their right to strike and yet escape 
suppression. All of these things are important, and yet there is still 
another reason—more fundamental, in my opinion—why Europeans 
should study America. It is not only because of our material accom- 
plishments; it is something else, more philosophic and, to those who 
look for causes rather than effects, more interesting. 

The arsenal of democracy is of course the most highly industrialized 
nation in the world. Our allies applaud; our enemies despair; every- 
one agrees. But what does it mean? How does it affect the inner 
lives of the men and women who make up the great republic which 
has achieved such outstanding meechanical progress? Are they hap- 
pier because of it? Has an economy of relative abundance actually 
brought about a moral change in the individual? Are Americans 
more charitable to others, for instance, because they have been freed 
from century-old mistrusts and parsimonies and greeds? Are their 
many beneficences mere conscience-money or a genuine expression of 
good will? Are they just a new kind of mechanized peasantry, or 
have they taken a step, at the sacrifice of certain traditional satisfac- 
tions, that all the world must take? 

We read in the press that China, to avoid a repetition of her Japa- 
nese experience, wishes above all to be Americanized, to be made 
strong through industrialization; in other words, the oldest civilization 
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in the world wishes to learn from one of the youngest. What does this 
mean? Can it be done? What obstacles will confront other old civil- 
izations which may, after the sufferings of this war, desire to strengthen 
themselves through Americanization? These, obviously, are serious 
questions. 


I cannot pretend to answer them. But I can indicate what I con- 
sider the right way to begin to look for the answers. The way, quite 
simply, is to begin by studying American literature. This suggestion 
is not so strange as it may at first seem. With the whole world talking 
of imitating us, it is certainly time that people really studied us, 
What better way than to begin by reading the works of the deepest 
and most interesting men America has produced? It is true that you 
should also learn something about our political history and our eco- 
nomic history; they can give you many new ideas and, incidentally, 
they are inseparable from our literature. And if you really wish to 
understand us, of course you should pay us a visit, see our skyscrapers 
and our pueblos and our Cape Cod cottages, live amongst us, spend 
some time with our people. But even if you did all this, it might be 
possible for you to miss the point, and go home as unaware of the 
real American narrative as before you had set forth on your travels— 
because you had failed to acquaint yourself with the essential drama 
that is best reflected in the works of certain authors. Such is the 
necessity of true education; we only see what we already know. 


That is why I am talking about literature this afternoon; because 
it is, in my opinion, the best way for serious people to begin to under- 
stand my country. It will not be necessary to disabuse such people 
of the false impressions of which journalism has been so lavish; they 
will know already to expect durable truth only from the best minds 
and the master spirits. Confronted with such an enormous subject, 
and fully aware of my inability to do anything like justice to it, I 
shall confine myself to five authors who flourished about a century 
ago in a period which is sometimes referred to as our golden age 
or, more modestly, our “golden day.” They were among the profound- 
est men whom the United States has produced, and their works, to- 
gether with what has been written about them in the present day, 
seem to me particularly suitable for transporting an audience of French 
intellectuals and students as rapidly as possible to the heart of the 
American story. 


The names of these five writers are generally better known, on this 
side of the ocean, than their works: Ralph Waldo Emerson, Henry 
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Thoreau, Walt Whitman, Herman Melville, Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
On European bookshelves they have generally been neglected, which 
means a real loss to whoever has made this mistake, for it is possible 
that even from a purely literary point of view each of them offers 
more reading pleasure than any American author who is alive today. 
But aside from that, what would you think of an American student 
who formed his impression of France by reading Céline and refused 
to look at Montaigne or Villon or Balzac? Or any American theatre- 
goer who stood in line to see a piece by Sacha Guitry but ignored 
Moliére on the grounds that he was a classic? Too many European 
intellectuals have been guilty of just that, which may or may not be 
the reason why so much that appears in the European press on the 
subject of America is so exquisitely misinformed. 


Nearly all of the best works of these writers were written before 
our Civil War, which began in 1861 and ended in 1865. The Civil 
War is generally considered by historians as the dividing-line, with 
certain qualifications, between the period when the United States 
lived in a semi-feudal, handicraft economy and the period when she 
began to emerge as a great modern industrial nation. All of these 
authors were the product of the earlier period. And their golden 
day, their “renaissance,” it is now safe to say from the vantage-point 
of another century, might very well have been impossible without 
the non-mechanized tranquillity that they enjoyed before factory soot 
darkened the land; certainly it is a significant coincidence that an en- 
tirely different state of mind ensued thereafter, and never since has 
American literature reflected the collective equipoise that appears to 
be indispensable to a literary flowering. 


For that is what a modern critic has called their epoch, The Flow- 
ering of New England. And he finds that their movements followed 
the typical pattern of the “culture-cycle” which the German historian 
Spengler has described in Decline of the West. “Setting aside the 
question of scale,” our critic says 


one finds in it the same succession of phases that one finds in the 
great culture-cycles, — for Spengler, in this, at least, has made a 
case that is so suggestive as to seem conclusive. Here we have a 
homogeneous people, living close to the soil, intensely religious, 
unconscious, unexpressed in art and letters, with a strong sense of 
home and fatherland. One of its towns becomes a ‘culture city’, for 
Boston, with Cambridge and Concord considered as suburbs, an- 
swers to this name... . There is a springtime feeling in the air, a 
joyous sense of awakening, a free creativeness, an unconscious pride, 
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expressed in the founding of institutions, intellectual, humanitar- 
ian, artistic, and —at first a little timid, cold, and shy — the mind 
begins to shape into myths and stories the dreams of the pre-urban 
countryside. There is a moment of equipoise, a widespread flower- 
ing of the imagination in which the thoughts and feelings of the 
people, with all their faiths and hopes, find expression. The culture- 
city dominates the country, but only as its accepted vent and mouth- 
piece. Then gradually the mind, detached from the soil, grows 
more and more self-conscious. Contradictions arise within it, and 
worldlier arts supplant the large, free, ingenious forms through 
which the poetic mind has taken shape. What formerly grew from 
the soil begins to be planned... Over-intelligent, fragile, cautious 
and doubtful, the soul of the culture-city loses the self-confidence 
and joy that have marked its earlier development, — it is filled with 
a presentiment of the end; and the culture-city itself surrenders to 
the world-city, — Boston surrenders to New York, — which stands 
for cosmopolitan deracination. What has once been vital becomes 
provincial; and the sense that one belongs to a dying race dominates 
and poisons the creative mind. Not to press.a formula too far, is 
not this the story of New England. .. ? 


So asks our critic, anticipating our story a bit; we shall return to 
him later. Let us confine ourselves now to the “springtime feeling in 
the air,” the “joyous sense of awakening,” the “free creativeness’” that 
marked the period. It was the day when a former colony became in 
fact as well as in name a new nation. It was the day when a former 
dialect became an international tongue that could be understood 
throughout the world. It was the day when Yankee clipper ships were 
acknowledged the best on the seven seas. It was the day when Ameri- 
can architects built homes in a new and original style. It was the day 
when Transcendentalist philosopher Emerison could write: “In Massa- 
chusetts a number of young and adult persons are at this moment the 
subject of a revolution. They are not organized into any conspiracy; 
they do not vote, or print, or meet together. They do not know each 
others’ faces or names. They are united only in a common love of 
truth and love of its work. They are of all conditions and natures. 
They are, some of them, mean in attire, and some mean in station, 
and some mean in body, having inherited from their parents faces 
and forms scrawled with the traits of every vice. Not in churches, 
or in courts, or in large assemblies; not in solemn holidays, where men 
were met in festal dress, have these pledged themselves to new life, 
but in lonely and obscure places, in servitude, in solitude, in solitary 
compunctions and shames and fears, in disappointments, in diseases, 
trudging beside the team in the dusty road, or drudging, a hireling in 
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other men’s cornfields, schoolmasters who teach a few children rudi- 
ments for a pittance, ministers of small parishes of the obscurer sects, 
lone women in dependent condition, matrons and young maidens, 
rich and poor, beautiful and hard-favoured, without conceit or procla- 
mation of any kind, have silently given in their adherence to a new 
hope.” 

It was the day when the poet Whitman could write with an assur- 
ance that was more than personal: 


I celebrate myself, and sing myself, 

And what I assume you shall assume, 

For every atom belonging to me as good belongs to you. 

I loafe and invite my soul, 

I lean and loafe at my ease observing a spear of summer grass. . . 

Stop this day and night with me and you shall possess the origin 
of all poems, 

You shall possess the good of the earth and sun, (there are millions 
of suns left. 

You shall no longer take things at second or third hand, nor look 
through the eyes of the dead, nor feed on spectres in books, 

You shall not look through my eyes either, nor take things from me, 

You shall listen to all sides and filter them from yourself... . 


The spotted hawk swoops by and accuses me, he complains of my 
gab and my loitering. 

I too am not a bit tamed, I too am untranslatable, 

I sound my barbaric yawp over the roofs of the world. 

The last scud of day holds back for me, 

If flings my likeness after the rest and true as any on the shadow’d 
wilds, 

It coaxes me to the vapor and the dusk. 

I depart as air, I shake my white locks at the runaway sun, 

I effuse my flesh in eddies, and drift it in lacy jags. 


I bequeath myself to the dirt to grow from the grass I love, 
If you want me again look for me under your bootsoles. 
You will hardly know who I am or what I mean, 

But I shall be good health to you nevertheless, 

And filter and fibre your blood. 

Failing to fetch me at first keep encouraged, 

Missing me one place search another, 

I stop somewhere waiting for you. 


Whitman sent Emerson a copy of the first slight edition of his 
poetry, printed with his own hands, and had the pleasure of receiving 
a warm letter of congratulations. This was almost the only praise 
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that it received, however. At this time Emerson was a successful lec- 
turer, but he too experienced difficulty in finding a sizeable public 
for his written words. Emerson had begun his professional life as a 
Unitarian clergyman, but upon making the discovery that he was 
conscientiously unable to celebrate the Communion, had resigned 
from his pulpit and gained his livelihood instead on the lecture plat- 
form. His life was otherwise deliberately not eventful and his essays 
reflect its serenity. Slowly he emerged as the intellectual leader of the 
United States, and was acknowledged as a world-figure in his own life- 
time. Nowadays of course his reputation has suffered certain changes; 
but again we are anticipating ourselves, and must wait until we reach 
chronologically the time when he—and the rest of his golden era— 
were put into the modern critical furnace. 


Perhaps the closest of Emerson’s literary friends was Thoreau, who 
shared his love of solitude. Thoreau has long since been recognized 
also as of transoceanic stature, and his book Walden has been trans- 
lated into nearly every language. Thoreau was the member of the 
Concord group who went to live in the woods, and he has described 
his reasons himself: 


“I went to the woods because I wished to live deliberately, to 
front only the essential facts of life, and see if I could not learn 
what it had to teach, and not, when I came to die, discover that 
I had not lived. I did not wish to live what was not life, living 
is so dear; nor did I wish to practise resignation, unless it was 
quite necessary. I wanted to live deep and suck out all the mar- 
rew of life, to live so sturdily and Spartan-like as to put to rout 
all that was not life, to cut a broad swath and shave close, to drive 
life into a corner, and reduce it to its lowest terms, and, if it 
proved to be mean, why then to get the whole and genuine mean- 
ness of it, and publish its meanness to the world; or if it were 
sublime, to know it by experience, and be able to give a true 
account of it in my next excursion. 


In this passage Thoreau expresses a thought that is heard again 
and again in his work and in that of the other writers we are dis- 
cussing: willingness to give up all personal comfort and honors, to 
make a perfect sacrifice of self, in order to be permitted a hand-to- 
hand encounter with truth. This is so not only of Thoreau and 
Emerson but also of Whitman and Melville and Hawthorne. These 
men were extremists in their search for absolute experience; that is 
why, perhaps, we can read their works still with such enjoyment; 
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they were fearless pathfinders of the interior life, and they have opened 
up a new Cajon Pass to the western sea. The literature that they 
produced has nothing to do, except through academic expropriation, 
with institutions; it is new, it is bold, it is felt, it has authority. 

Whitman is possibly the most celebrated American author, certainly 
the most controversial, even today. The entire civilized world is ac- 
quainted with Leaves of Grass, the collective title of all of his poems. 
Even today, when nineteenth century prudery has long since bowed 
its head before twentieth century license, many readers are still startled 
by such lines as: 


A woman waits for me, she contains all, nothing is lacking 
Yet all were lacking if sex were lacking, or if the moisture of the 
right man were lacking. 


Such lines remind us abruptly of the alarm he must have created 
in the correct days of Queen Victoria and President Pierce, when his 
first book appeared, containing a large picture of himself wearing a 
slouch hat and an open flannel shirt, one hand resting nonchalantly 
on his hip and the other in his trousers pocket. Yet it would be a 
grievous mistake to turn his pages in quest of erotica. No man was 
ever more serious; his freedom of expression was a truly religious 
rebellion against the manifest hypocrisy of the times; and in point of 
fact the sexual verse makes only a small bed in a big garden. 


Unlike Thoreau and Emerson, Whitman did not come from a 
uniracial village; he was a resident of the fast-growing cosmopolitan 
city of New York, which even at that period witnessed the arrival of 
hundreds of thousands of immigrants each year. He was descended 
however from early American stock. No one could claim with more 
justice to be a man of the people than this six-foot workingman who 
had served since childhood as printer, carpenter, schoolteacher, news- 
paperman. One of his contemporaries writes of him: 


His friendships were mostly with the common people—pilots, 
drivers, mechanics; and his favorite diversions crossing the ferries, 
riding on top of omnibuses, and attending operas. He liked to 
get off alone by the seashore, read Homer and Ossian with the 
salt air on his cheeks, and shout their winged words to the winds 
and waves. The book he knew best was the Bible, the prophetical 
parts of which stirred in him a vague desire to be the bard or 
prophet of his own time and country. 


It is significant that Whitman’s independence of spirit took a poli- 
tical form. Like Thoreau, who had gone to jail rather than pay taxes 
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to support a war he did not consider just (the war with Mexico in 
1848) Whitman refused to support his government when its demands 
conflicted with his conscience. In one of his poems he summed up his 
democratic political faith in four words: “Resist much, obey little.” 


When the States were plunged into civil war in the year 1861 his 
sympathies were with the North, but he found he could not conscien- 
tiously bear arms against other human beings, and so served as a 
nurse in the hospitals of the Northern Army, where his kindness and 
patience and self-sacrifice became a legend. And shortly after the war, 
although he had always enjoyed perfect health, he suffered a paralytic 
stroke that has been attributed to his medical services. He remained 
a partial invalid ever after. 

Herman Melville came also from New York City. Until now the 
men we have discussed—Emerson, Thoreau, Whitman—have embodied 
the broad optimistic tradition of American literature that has been 
regarded by some European critics as its most characteristic phase; 
but with Melville and his close friend Hawthorne we encounter some- 
thing entirely different. Hawthorne and Melville were not optimists, 
and the sense of evil, which is so strikingly absent from the writings 
of Emerson, Thoreau and Whitman, is seldom absent from theirs. 
With them we enter the dark world of tragedy. 


Not that Melville began life as a tragedian. On the contrary, his 
first book was Typee, a gay, languorous, and semi-fictional account of 
his life among benevolent, not-always-clad savages in tropical islands 
of the South Pacific. For Melville had been a man of action before 
he became a writer, and had served as a sailor before the mast; his sea 
stories are founded upon personal knowledge. For a while he was 
exceptionally successful as a writer, so long as he was content to re- 
count his experiences with the emphasis upon health and animal 
charm; but when he strove to look deeper, and enriched his style, and 
entered upon metaphysical speculations, his public deserted him. His 
masterpiece, as the world has recently rediscovered, after neglecting 
it for seventy-five years, is Moby Dick. 

To have written so good a book and to have received so little recog- 
nition of its value undoubtedly must have been a tragic experience. 
One thinks of Georges Bizet and the failure of Carmen. Melville did 
not die, however; he wrote several other books which were also fail- 
ures, each more personal, more black, more seemingly difficult, as it 
became evident that his new manner did not appeal to the popular 
taste; and finally he accepted a very humble government post and 
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‘spent more than twenty years in seclusion, during which he wrote 
comparatively little. It is significant that this period came after the 
Civil War, and that he and Whitman and Emerson were the only 
three of our five authors to survive that struggle. All of them were 
decidedly out of their element in the new, pushing, industrial life 
that sprang up after the cessation of hostilities; Emerson withdrew 
into an exasperating serenity that refused to acknowledge the actual 
world around him, and finally lost his memory; Whitman was an 
invalid with most of his best work behind him; and Melville dropped 
out of sight so completely that in the 1880’s, when visiting English 
critics came to do him honor, no American critic knew where he 
lived, and some of them had never heard his name. 


Hawthorne shared Melville’s preoccupation with tragedy, but he 
did not experiment with form, nor did he make the mistake of living 
beyond his natural era. As a result, when he died, at the height of 
the Civil War, he was also at the height of his fame. His career as a 
writer had begun slowly and cautiously in his mother’s home in the 
declining seaport town of Salem, where he remained in literary seclu- 
sion until he was almost forty years old. Salem was already a legen- 
dary place; witches had lived there, and been burned there, two 
hundred years before. As a modern biographer writes: 


No need to invent stories there, one heard them in the taverns, 
from the sailors, charcoal burners who looked like wizards, from 
the good-for-nothings on the waterfront. One heard of locked 
closets in haunted houses where skeletons had been found. One 
heard of walls that resounded with knocks where there had once 
been doorways, now bricked up. One heard of poisonous houses, 
old maids who lived in total darkness, misers who wallowed naked 
in heaps of pinetree shillings. One even heard of times when the 
stocks and the pillory were never empty. One heard of magis- 
trates who awoke each morning to the prospect of cropping an 
ear or splitting a nostril, stripping and whipping a woman at 
the tail of a cart, or giving her a stout hemp necklace or brooch 
in the form of a scarlet letter. 


Such was the environment of the man who wrote the classic story 
of Puritan Massachusetts, The Scarlet Letter. Most of his tales con- 
cerned the past. His mind today seems almost Gothic. The surface of 
his books paid homage to the strict black-taffeta morality of the day, 
but nothing he wrote was simple, and modern critics now find Odys- 
sean meanings in his apparently guileless allegories which are stand- 
ard fare in the schools of America. It is just that his obscure formula 
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of social conformity and intellectual independence should presently 
divide its audience among symbolists and children. 

The story of his long literary apprenticeship is not sufficiently known. 
By withdrawal from the world he came to have an uncanny under- 
standing of the inner life. He was handsome and athletic, but he 
chose to live with his mother and sisters in a little chamber under 
the eaves of their home, shunning the sunlight, appearing only at 
nightfall. “All day long,” a biographer writes, “every day, or almost 
every day, for twelve years he sat on his flat-bottomed chair beside a 
pine table, with a sheet of foolscap spread out before him.” When 
he felt confident of his literary mastery he emerged from his hiding 
place, married, and even entered political life to the extent of writing 
a partisan campaign biography of his college classmate Franklin Pierce, 
then running for the Presidency of the United States. Pierce was 
elected, and as a reward for his political services Hawthorne received 
the most lucrative appointment in the President’s gift, a consulate in 
England. He had begun slowly, but when he finally appeared in the 
world as a man of action he became extremely successful. But always 
he conducted himself with the thoughtful, painstaking patience on 
which his career was grounded. 

Reintroduction is a continual obligation of the present-day, time- 
famished world. At the risk of repeating the encyclopedias, I have 
dwelt on these five authors at some length. Now that their works 
have been recalled it will be appropriate to consider what has hap- 
pened to their reputations, in the light of modern experience and 
modern criticism. It is when they are thus considered that they gain 
an additional dimension, not only as a source of reading pleasure but 
as a significant reflection of the world today. You will agree with me, 
I am sure, that a writer’s reputation depends upon his usefulness to 
subsequent generations. The man who loads coal on a steamship is 
useful in his own time; often a writer only begins to be useful after 
his death. 

The present usefulness of these writers remains an important criti- 
cal problem. For a long time of course they were treated with that 
deadly respect which makes all but the most docile students shy vio- 
lently away from classics. But with the coming of the twentieth cen- 
tury people began to consider them in an entirely new light, in the 
light of the problems which had come to all of us with our great 
mechanical progress. Were they really worth reading after all? Hadn’t 
they lived in a period so remote from ours in all essentials as to per- 
mit them to retain but little meat for contemporary jaws? Instead of - 
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being useful, weren’t they in fact rather injurious, feeding the mind 
with a romantic faith that was now obviously no longer the right 
kind of preparation for a brand-new world? 


Many revaluations of them began to be written. Outstanding was 
a three-volume work entitled Main Currents in American Thought, 
which appeared in 1927 under the authorship of Vernon L. Parring- 
ton, a professor of history who had come to the conclusion that the 
study of literature was vain without a clear grasp of its roots in poli- 
tics. He was a determined believer in the democatic principles of 
Thomas Jefferson, and he judged our authors on the basis of their 
relationship to that fundamental idea. He praised Emerson not as a 
“brilliant dispenser of transcendental aphorisms” but as a critic of 
society. He writes of Emerson: 


In the midst of a boastful materialism, shot through with cant 
and hypocrisy and every insincerity, fat and slothful in all higher 
things, he proposed to try the magic of sincerity, to apply the 
test of spiritual values to the material forces and mechanical 
philosophies of the tices. 


And again: 


It was a singularly cheerless world that bred him, subsisting 
by sheer will power, eating its heart out with heroic ambitions, 
too grimly earnest to enjoy what it got so laboriously — the lean 
aftermath of two centuries of asceticism. The business of plain 
living and high thinking was a joyless manner of life, and the 
young Emerson got little pleasure from it. A nature less insulated 
must have broken under the strain. It was a world stricken with 
tuberculosis. 


This certainly is a modern way of looking at Puritanism: very 
little of the ‘flowering of New England” here! 


Parrington praises Thoreau because he too, like Emerson, denounced 
contemporary society so warmly: 


Thoreau was a stern judge, and he held his age in low esteem. 
His Concord neighbours seemed to him poor fellows with too 
little spirit to be free men; they were the raw material of stand- 
ing armies, militia, jailors, constables. . . In Thoreau the eight- 
eenth century philosophy of individualism, the potent liberalisms 
let loose upon the world by Jean Jacques came to fullest expres- 
sion in New England. He was. . . the severest critic of the lower 
economics that frustrate the dreams of human freedom. 
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Professor Parrington’s book has been ardently praised and frequent- 
ly cited by American Communists. He regards Whitman as a great 
revolutionary, Melville as an author tragically frustrated by the bour- 
geois meanness of his age, and he does not care much for Hawthorne, 
who after one brief Fourierist experiment turned. his back on social 
reform and refused to align himself with the progressive tendencies 
of the age. He quotes with disapproval two passages from Hawthorne's 
journal: 


It is my opinion that a man’s soul may be buried and perish under 
a dung-heap, or in furrow of the field, just as well as under a pile 
of money. 


And: 


Oh! labor is the curse of the world, and nobody can meddle with 
it without becoming proportionably brutified. 


These lines are decidedly not to Parrington’s taste, who finally dis- 
misses Hawthorne as “travelling the path that leads to-sterility.” It 
should be noted that in Hawthorne’s case, as in the case of our other 
authors, his judgment is basically political, not literary. Indeed, he 
pays scant attention to the artistic value of the works in question. He 
has. simply applied a historical method and _a political ideal to them. 


It was inevitable that an onslaught like Parrington’s must awaken 
champions of an earlier America to come forth and give battle. And 
of course the angry conservatives rose up, mostly in the halls of uni- 
versities. What they wrote was not quite unexpected, however, until 
a.talented renegade modernist, Mr. Van.Wyck Brooks, appeared in 
1936 with his Flowering of New England. Mr. Brooks, it soon was 
clear, had turned his back on the advance-guardism he had once 
shared with Professor Parrington, and now stepped forward as an 
apologist for traditional American romanticism. Not only did he 
praise the great literary figures of New England, he painstakingly 
reconstructed the milieu which had produced them and found it good. 
The jar of social criticism was nowhere evident in his elegantly muf- 
fled prose, and in a subsequent volume he went further and suggested 
that there was something wrong with any writer who stood too aloof 
from his age. It was the duty of a writer, he claimed, to align himself 
with the forces of moral health, and that meant making his peace 
with the people around him. Mr. Brooks of course had his critics, 
who insisted that it was now impossible for writers to attain the seren- 
ity that had come so naturally to the romantics of an earlier period;. 
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the world was no.longer the same; wars and depressions were all 
around us; the salvation of literature lay in critical realism; it was 
sheer escapism to reconstruct our golden day as if it could be made to 
come again, This had little effect on Mr. Brooks, who by now was as 
settled in his serenities as his master Emerson had been before him. 
It also had little effect on the general reading public, which, ever 
eager for past. wonders, bought his book by the hundred thousand. 
The neo-Romantic school of criticism which Mr. Brooks represents 
is easily the most numerous in America today. Its opponents may 
refer to it as a kind of literary isolationism, but that has little effect 
upon its admirers. Mr. Brooks writes gracefully, as the passages I 
have cited bear witness; and that is enough for the great reading 
public, which has always doted on nostalgic atmosphere. 


If Professor Parrington and Mr. Brooks may be said to represent 
two schools of. thought, a third may also be said to have received its 
fullest. expression in American Renaissance by Professor F. O. Mathi- 
essen of Harvard, although perhaps some of its ideas are traceable to 
the poet T. S. Eliot. Eliot is a determined anti-romantic of impres- 
sive erudition who has freely used the library in the creation of his 
verse. The out-door exuberances of. Whitman and Emerson and 
Thoreau appear to leave him cold; he is essentially an indoors man; 
they thrived in another element. Also, they were believers in the great 
destiny of America, while he chose to turn his back on his native land 
and become a British subject. On the other hand, he respects Haw- 
thorne, another indoors man. ‘The influence of Eliot on modern 
American criticism has of course been remarkable. In this connection 
it should be observed that there has always been a strong aristocratic, 
anti-romantic current in American life and letters, notably expressed 
by the novelist Henry James and the professors Paul Elmer More and 
Irving Babbitt, and carried on at present by Eliot. Whether this cur- 
rent is also anti-democratic, as has been sometimes claimed, is debat- 
able; but pro-democratic in the sense of Whitman or Parrington or 
Jefferson it certainly is not. 


Perhaps it will be enough to say that this school may be described 
in popular language as super-literary; each author is judged by how 
precisely and how exquisitely he uses words, how much pleasure he 
can now give to a bookman’s developed palate. It is interesting to 
note in this connection that Hawthorne here receives the praise that 
he was denied by Professor Parrington; his political sins are either 
overlooked or condoned; and he is judged solely as a marshal of words 
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and a creator of scenes and characters. Professor Matthiessen, who 
judges books by how much satisfaction they can give in the armchair 
today, goes further, for his book is a tasteful synthesis of many schools. 
He finds not only overlooked delights in Hawthorne; he also exhumes 
the bodies of Melville’s failures, the books that had been dismissed 
not only by the public of their own day but by subsequent critics, 
and finds that, given a little encouragement, they take up their beds 
and walk. Mardi and Pierre and Redburn and White Jacket and 
Billy Budd the Foretopman, once despised and rejected, are finally 
treated with the respect they deserve; the tragic muse receives her due 
in that happy land Columbia; a whole new principality of literature 
and a cruelly mistreated master spirit are liberated from editorial 
ignorance. 

And so it goes: to those who traffic in authors, the literary exchange 
has its ups and downs equally with the stock exchange. Melville was 
selling poorly only a few years ago; now he is in demand. Last gene- 
ration a full set of Emerson was essential to every well-bred American 
home; now people get along with one volume, abridged. And what 
will the future hold? 

It is not an important question to the serious lover of books, who 
knows the value of such trade winds, which can even sometimes be 
manufactured. He also knows—which is more to the point—that the 
spirit of each of these authors is always waiting for him, whenever 
he shall feel ready for it. His real question therefore is: are they still 
worth the precious few moments at his disposal? There is so much to 
be read. . . To anyone interested in America, the answer of course is 
yes. To anyone interested in the internal problems of modern living, 
according to the English writer D. H. Lawrence, the answer is also yes. 
Lawrence has made this announcement in an extraordinary book, 
Studies in Classic American Literature, written from the standpoint 
of a cultured and imaginative European going to these same nine- 
teenth-century Americans in search of illumination of his own mod- 
ern European experience. 


His first chapter begins: 


We like to think of the old-fashioned American classics as chil- 
dren’s books. Just childishness, on our part... There is a new 
feeling in the old American books, far more than there is in the 
modern American books, which are pretty empty of feeling and 
proud of it. There is a “different” feeling in the old American 
classics. It is a shifting over from the old psyche to something 
new, a displacement. 
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And then he devotes what some readers consider his most inspired 
work of non-fiction, in which a memorable statement of his own faith 
cleanly breaks through, to problems and personalities that we have 
only been able to touch upon here. 


I think it must be clear by now, in spite of the roughness of detail, 
the haste and the superficiality that the form of this lecture enjoins, 
that we have not been discussing American literature as a dilettante 
pastime. I hope it no longer seems strange to you that I recommend 
its study as the first step in the study of us. Even if, by a stretch of 
the imagination, these romantic authors, can now, in the light of 
modern experience, only be regarded as magnificent children, inno- 
cent of the faith-cracking revelations and belligerencies of our day, 
even so it would be right to begin with them. We could not hope to 
understand an individual without understanding his childhood; and 
this psychological truism applies equally to nations. It is necessary 
to know America’s golden age to know her steel age. 


Unfortunately the common tongue of steel ages is journalism, not 
literature. Unfortunately journalism is seldom better than partisan 
labels and shoddy thoughts and sentimental emotions and apparent 
truths. Unfortunately nearly everyone today accepts it as the genuine 
thing. Unfortunately those who do accept it, and adopt it as their 
native language, become rich and confident and powerful, while those 
who cling to some earlier dream of perfection rarely quite seem 
to make out, unless they are able to stand alone, without popular 
approval. 

The process of cultural deracination has already reached an ad- 
vanced stage. On every street, on every country lane we see signs of it. 
And not only in America. The machine age has reached out even to 
the prehistoric desert which surrounds us here in Algeria; and its 
further spread, not only over the earth’s surface but in the heart of 
man, appears incontestable, since it unquestionably is essential to 
modern fitness and survival. Wisdom and history tell us that it was 
inevitable, and we had better accept it with good grace and rejoice 
in its advantages and cultivate its virtues, if we are ever again to find 
our roots—or grow new ones. This means that for a long time to come 
our common tongue will be journalism, not literature. In the interval 
it is the duty, of course, of those who believe in literature to do what 
they can to keep it alive. And that assumes more and more the aspect 
of a quasi-religious vocation of a most demanding nature. 


I think the story of our five authors is not empty of meaning: 
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the story not only of what happened to them during their lifetimes, 
but to their reputations afterwards. I think it can be useful to Amer- 
icans and Europeans as well. I think it charts a navigation-beam that 
is going to be followed, whether we like it or not, by the entire world. 
We are all in the same flying-boat. And we are all under the same 
obligation to struggle personally to bring back a world where poets 
and philosophers can live, 
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THE WALNUTS OF ALTENBURG 


From: Chapter III, Part Two of the first volume 
of Malraux’s LA LUTTE AVEC L’ANGE 


Translated by George Dillon 


Notwithstanding the summer rain that was beating on the great 
mullioned window, the light of afternoon made the backs of the books 
gleam brightly under the vaulted, mosque-white ceiling. Looking. at 
the faces around him, all so different and many of them marked by 
their nationality, and which nevertheless all resembled each oe my 
father realized to what an extent the intellectuals are one race. 

Count Rabaud, whose extreme courtesy put him at the mercy rat 
Walter’s sly tricks, was tying up the threads of the Jast discussion with 
the communications now to be made, and with that of Modllberg in 
particular; the idea, subtly banal, which he had about finished devel- 
oping was at that time common to a number of intellectuals: 

. the great artist, gentlemen, establishes the eternal identity of 
man with himself. By the fashion in which he shows us such and such 
act of Orestes or Oedipus, of Prince Hamlet or the brothers Karamazov, 
he’ brings close to us those destinies that are so far away in space and 
time; he gives them a fraternal and revealing character. And so it is 
that certain men have this great privilege, this divine lot of finding 
in their inmost selves—and offering us as a gift—that which delivers us 
from space, from time, and from death.” 

“All the same, my dear Rabaud,” said Thirard, “there’s something, 
in all that, that bothers me! By and large, you admit certain laws of 
humanity; you accept the idea of a constant, eternal man...” 

“I believe in an eternal man,” said the Count with gentle and deep 
conviction, “because I believe in the eternity of the great master- 
PieCcessir 2. . 

“But what,” said Thirard, “have the great masterpieces taught us? 
I mean. taught. Oncé, when my son was about fifteen, I incautiously 
said to him, apropos of I don’t know what: ‘It’s not in that way you 
will get to know men!’ To which he replied: ‘Oh? How is it, then?” 

There were a few seconds of silence. 
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“The question,” Thirard went cn, “is not one of those that can be 
answered in five minutes, perhaps? All the same, it had the force of 
innocence. Imagine yourself faced with it...” 

He circled the hall with his ironic glance under big eyebrows. 

“All right, I ask you!” 

A general protestation welled up, mingling with the sound of rain 
on the tall panes. A flurry of hands and notebooks. All the illustrious 
names, Moliére, La Rochefoucauld and Pascal, Hegel and Goethe, 
Bacon and Shakespeare, Cervantes and the rest, jumbled together now, 
in the fanatic passion of people who were defending what they had 
given their lives to. Culture is a religion. But many were being re- 
minded of the banal human mystery, such as they had encountered it 
in the clinics, the maternity wards, the bedrooms of the dying. 

From the subsiding hubbub arose: 

“Still, one really can’t say that the humanities...” 

“But that’s exactly it! As much as you will! Our culture doesn’t 
teach us mankind: it teaches us, quite simply, the cultivated man—in 
the degree in which he is cultivated. Just as introspection doesn’t 
teach us mankind, but, quite simply, the man who is in the habit of . 
observing himself.” 

“I’m not a very good Christian,” continued Thirard, “‘but I believe 
that charity of heart permits us to know—yes, to know!—more about 
man than all the books around me here. Culture, considered as a 
supreme value, inevitably winds up by producing a crop of Chinese 
mandarins. That is as plain as day, my good friends: its object has 
always been to found life on the basis of quality, if you will. But it is 
quite another thing to found it on truth! As for psychology, it teaches 
you life, I’ll agree, the way battle pictures teach you to be a general or 
marine paintings to navigate... .” 

“Nevertheless, my dear Thirard,” said Count Rabaud, “we have an 
appreciably better knowledge of man than Plato had.” 

“Of Christian man, surely. But the Greek—well! The fragments we 
have are just a rabbit’s tail.” 

“Psychic states, when analyzed, are no longer the same,” said Walter. 
“The moral conscience played a small réle among the ancients—our 
ethical civilization has made a world of it. But I am digressing...” 

His interposed comments usually ended with that phrase. A way 
of recalling the existence of The Question, for which he had worked 
out such a careful plan; also coquetry, the wish to hear himself contra- 
dicted: “But that is really the essential point.” 

Thirard went ahead, imperturbable, practised, professorial. 
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“Be careful, now. The desire to ‘know,’ when you are speaking of 
man, means two very different things. In one sense, it means the search 
for motives; preferably a cardinal motive, self-esteem, desire for power, 
whatever you like. Which obviously leads to a system, a set of laws. 
And on the other hand, there is an altogether different search, the 
kind that takes place in the enormous hop-fields of the English and 
Russian novel, and which in our country always has a slight tang of 
the soil—from the rich claret of Montaigne to the light champagne of 
M. Anatole France... . 

“The minds given to that sort of prospecting, let us say the Tolstoi 
of War and Peace, Stendhal, Montaigne, Meredith perhaps, Dostoiev- 
ski above all—whoever you like—if you asked them: ‘What, in a word, 
does it consist of, to know man?’ they would reply, quite modestly: 
“To be no longer capable of being surprised by him.’ That is all. It is 
a great deal. To be no longer surprised by him. A negative wisdom? 
Well, that kind seems to be gaining ground on the other. It doesn’t 
end up in a system, but in a domain, in a characterology, perhaps— 
which is very natural, because, after all, one doesn’t foresee the really 
important acts of the people close to him. One doesn’t foresee, one 
doesn’t know: one recognizes. The word exploration, applied to man, 
hasn’t become a sort of cliché without reason. To know a country is to 
have been there! The man we know is the man whose unexpected 
action ties up almost immediately with something already known: the 
mysterious part of Dupont is not in what he does that is unpredictable 
—in that case, all would be mystery—but rather in the impossibility of 
relating his unpredictable act, when it has taken place, to the part of 
Dupont that is familiar to us... .” 

“Oh, but just a moment, Thirard, just a moment! There’s a point 
we are overlooking entirely. Most important! 

“Stendhal, Tolstoi—watch out! When it comes to the great novelist, 
we allow ourselves to be taken in, I venture to say, by a regular sleight- 
of-hand!”’ 

Walter coughed. A way of saying: no polemics. The indignant one 
was fidgeting about on a too-small chair (there were never enough 
chairs at Altenburg); he was a minuscule personage with a white 
beard and a great deal of hair all in disorder around his cheeks, 
frantic as a white cat in a ball of wool. Less indignant about the 
sleight-of-hand trick he referred to than about he hardly knew what— 
thought, perhaps. 

“I have had the experience,” he said, “of seeing a friend at the 
time of his release from prison. A very good friend, a mind among the 
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élite. An anarchist and philosopher, he had given refuge to some just 
plain anarchists, after a criminal attempt. Foolhardy, but noble. A 
rare sort of behavior among philosophers? Perhaps less than it would 
seem, after all! Anyway, that is beside the point. He had not had the 
privilege of receiving letters. (In prison regulations there is a kind of 
. we should really devote a whole colloquy to the question of 
prisons alone!) But he did have the right to read. I took particular 
care to ask him what he had been able to read; that is, what reading 
matter had been able to withstand the prison atmosphere—what had 
remained alive within those walls. A most important question! 

“Three books, gentlemen. Three books hold up against prison.” 

He cast round him an ironic, bitter glance: 

“Robinson Crusoe. Don Quixote. The Idiot.” 

“And the Bible,” said a voice. 

“No. I don’t know. At any rate, there you have it. Those three. 

“Now take note of this: it is the same book. The same! 

“In the three cases” (his speech became less hurried) “a man is 
presented at the outset as being separated from men: Robinson by the 
shipwreck, Don Quixote by madness, Prince Myshkin by his peculiar 
nature, by—you see what I mean—let us say: by innocence. The three 
solitaries of world fiction! And what are the three stories? The con- 
fronting of each of these three solitary persons with life, the account of 
his struggle to destroy his solitude, to get back to the world of men. 
The first one struggles by toil, the second by fantasy, the third by 
saintliness. I am going a bit rapidly now—just a bird’s-eye view. I 
know, I’ know’— (he imitated an imaginary heckler, lifted his shoul- 
ders abruptly)—“‘Daniel Defoe was not shipwrecked, Cervantes was not 
mad, Dostoievski was not a saint. 

“As if humanity lacked desert islands, as if they were not to be 
found at every corner! Why, the streets are paved with desert islands! 
And there exists, everywhere, one certain means of being cut off from 
the community of men: humiliation, shame. 

“Now, observe that the three great novels of the reconquest of the 
world were written, one by a former slave, Cervantes, another by an 
ex-convict, Dostoievski, the third by a man formerly condemned to the 
pillory, Daniel Defoe. ... 

“Defoe employs an unheard-of accumulation of details—concrete, 
plastic details, while Dostoievski (‘Only Stendhal and Dostoievski have 
taught me anything in psychology,’ said Nietzche: taught him what?) 
uses primarily psychological devices. But the discovery of mental 
processes, the psychological ‘relief’ in Dostoievski, has exactly the same - 
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function as the plastic relief and imagination in the story of Crusoe. 
They are animating devices! Believe in thé umbrella and the parrot, 
and you will come to believe in Robinson; believe in the identity of 
pride and humility, and you will come to believe in Rogozhin. These 
psychological discoveries always tend to make us believe in something 
other than themselves: in the reality of a character, and above all— 
here it is, here it is, the sleight-of-hand! in the value of a preachment. 

“We historians of art, we historians of German art in particular, 
place ourselves before the Gothic or Egyptian man with the disinter- 
ested intention of making him clear. With the honest desire to know 
what he is all about. We question him, we question ourselves. We 
draw our discoveries from our characters, as it were. But the great 
artist draws his character from his discoveries. His psychology—it’s an 
introspection in the service of a preachment!” 

“Then let us take this introspection, as such,” said Count Rabaud, 
“and add it to the rest of human knowledge, along with that of a 
Montaigne”— (he pronounced it Montagne) —“‘or a Rousseau.” 

“But theirs is not given us as ‘knowledge’! Do you suppose I can find 
in myself what enables me to understand the Egyptian man? Enough 
of introspection! Humanity begins with others.” 

The bearded one, like an actor who turns from a false exit, pointed 
a menacing forefinger and added categorically: 

“Moreover, there is no serious psychology except in the Occident.” 

He fell silent at last, definitely hostile. 

“All the same, it is difficult to imagine any great art, any real 
thought, to which psychology would be quite alien!” exclaimed 
Thirard. 

The bearded one looked at him, hesitating. A dissatisfied murmur, 
the meaning of which Thirard had just expressed, was filling the 
library: the same that he had heard rising, a little earlier, against 
himself. It carried the same impassioned protest as before—that of a 
world where, had the value of psychology really been put in doubt, 
each one of these men would have felt himself rejected. ‘The murmur 
ceased: 

“What about Islam, to begin with?” my father was saying. 

In the tales of the Orient were fantastic merchants and fantastic 
birds, princesses and demons; but not a man. Islam—all Asia, perhaps— 
interested itself in God. In man, never. 

“The art of Sunnite Islam is abstract,” he said, “and its literature 
fantastic (which is also a way of being abstract, of refusing humanity: 
the jinnee and the geometrical rose have that in common). There is 
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no valid psychology except in the Occident, we have been told? But 
in the first place, there is no need of psychology except in the Occident. 
Because the Occident puts itself in opposition to the cosmos and to 
fate, instead of adapting itself. And because all psychology is the search 
for an inner fatality. The coup d’état of Christianity was to establish 
the fatal necessity within man. To found it on our own nature. A 
Greek was concerned by his heroes in an historical sense—when he 
was concerned at all. He externalized his demons in myths; the Chris- 
tian subjectifies his myths in demons. Original sin concerns everyone. 
The crucifixion concerns everyone.” 

“Nevertheless, dear monsieur,” said Count Rabaud timidly, “if the 
fatality of Orestes is linked with the Atridae, that of the Christians 
goes back to Adam...” 

“But because of Adam, or rather Eve, the fatality of the Christian 
became human nature itself. The fatality of the Atridae is merely 
their own.” 

“Besides,” said Walter, “Christian fatality, experienced individually, 
is not absolute. Redemption...” 

“And that is exactly why psychology exists. What does the Christian 
want above everything else? To be saved. What keeps him from being? 
The fatality of his nature—original sin, the demon. You have to know 
man in order to know the ways of the demon.” 

“Just so!” cried the bearded one. “And it has hardly changed at all. 
Still the same old thing! It’s incredible! In psychoanalysis, you have 
the suspect unconscious, always a priori bad. Still the Devil!” 

They all waited for my father to go on. Beneath his rather peremp- 
tory tone, they had recognized their vocabulary, their parrying style 
of debate, their own type of allusions. Intellectuals do not like to see 
one of their own go in for action; but if he succeeds in it, they are 
more curious about him than about anyone else. And my father’s activ- 
ities, which had been quasi-secret and carried on in the Orient, were 
not without a romantic savor. 

“It is our old struggle against the demon,” he continued, “which 
makes us confuse the knowledge of man with the knowledge of his 
secrets. To the question ‘What is man?’ we, in our confusion, are pre- 
pared to reply: “That which he conceals.’ Only the Occident accepts 
such an answer.” 

“Man’s secrets reveal man,” said Thirard, “about as clearly as 
science has revealed the meaning of the universe!” 

Walter moved as if he were going to speak, but said nothing. 

“Our fiction,” my father went on—“our drama and novel—implies 
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an analysis of man. But it is clear that this analysis, in itself, would not 
be an art. To become an art, it must engage in struggle with the con- 
sciousness we have of our own destiny.” 

“Oh the devil,” said Thirard, mistrustful. 

“You don’t care for words of that sort? Neither do I.” 

“It’s just that I’d like to know exactly what you mean by them.” 

“We know that we did not choose to be born, that we shall not 
choose to die. That we have not chosen our parents. That we can do 
nothing about time. That there exists, between each of us and uni- 
versal life, a sort of—chasm. When I say that every man has a strong 
sense of fate, I mean that he feels—and nearly always tragically, at 
least on certain occasions—the independence of the world in relation 
to him. 

“What is the Greek acanthus? A stylized artichoke. Stylized—that is, 
humanized. Such as man would have made it, if he had been God. 
Man knows that the world is not on the human scale; and he would 
like it to be. And when he refashions it, he refashions it on that scale.” 


As he summed up a few of his recent reflections, he instinctively 
found again the aphoristic turn of his conversation and his lecture 
courses. Discussion invariably crystallized his thought. 


“Our art seems to me a rectification of the world. A means of escap- 
ing the human condition. The chief confusion apparently comes from 
our having believed—it’s very obvious, in the idea we've built up for 
ourselves of the Greek tragedy—that to represent a fatality is to submit 
to it. Not at all! It is very nearly to master it. The mere fact of being 
able to portray it, to comprehend it, makes it escape from real destiny, 
on the implacable divine scale. Brings it down to the human scale. In 
its essential aspect our art is a humanization of the world.” 


Walter looked at his watch, raised his hand as if to conduct an 
orchestra: 

“Let us retain that idea. We shall discuss it in the second part of 
the colloquy, according to our custom. The more willingly since, from 
what he has told me of the important communication he intends to 
make, our friend Mdllberg arrives, through quite another discipline, 
at certain conclusions which are not unrelated—I say merely: not 
unrelated—to the suggestions you have just heard. And Médllberg will 
have time to finish before tea... .” 


My uncle’s disciples had pulled out their notebooks; the attention 
of the listeners gave them a general immobility, except for a few silent 
movements of heads tickled by flies. . . . 
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“My dear monsieur Vincent Berger,” said Mollberg, turning to my 
father, “I should like so much to know what I think of the idea of fate. 

“It leads us immediately to the problem that thrusts itself, whether 
we will or no, on all those who today are asking: 

‘Has the notion of “man” any meaning?’ 

“In other words: beneath the creeds and myths, and especially be- 
neath the multiplicity of mental structures, is it possible to isolate any 
permanent concept, valid throughout all the world and throughout 
all history, on which that notion can be founded? . 


“A hundred years ago people were ignorant of ae continents out 
of five; today we are no longer ignorant of a single tribe of any im- 
portance. Quite so. The time is over when we could say to ourselves 
that we should understand later—according to the best traditions! We 
have to acknowledge our insolvency. 

“It is disturbing .. . it is disturbing. 

“The more we plunge. back in time, the less we succeed in finding 
the primitive brute with the club. In the depths of those shadows, 
beyond Ur and the Sumerian world of all archaeological humanity, 
there are still cities and the State. And now that behind man—if that 
word has any meaning—we no longer see the ape, what is it that begins 
to appear? A kind of ant. 

“Above the governing priests was the King. His power rose with the 
moon: at first invisible, it began to reveal itself when the crescent ap- 
peared and conferred on him the lesser dignities. The full moon, at 
last, made him the true King, master of life and death. Then, painted 
or gilded (in aspect, probably, like the pre-Columbian kings), decked 
out in the royal treasure, reclining onan elevated couch, he received 
the sacred washings and the benedictions of the priests. He meted out 
justice, distributed food among the people, recited to the stars the 
solemn prayer of the kingdom. Quite so. 

“The moon began to wane: he cloistered himself in the palace. 
Finally, in the season of moonless nights, no-one had the right to 
speak to him. His name, through all the kingdom, was under ban. 
Blacked out. The light of day was refused him. Hidden in darkness, 
even from the queen, he lost his royal prerogatives. No longer gave 
orders. Neither sent nor received presents. Kept nothing of his high 
state but this inviolate seclusion. Among the entire people, harvest, 
marriage and birth were linked to these events. 

“Infants born during the moonless time were killed at birth.” 

He had lifted a gaunt finger, pointed like his ears. From the sky, 
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all clear now, a calm glow of late afternoon came through the great 
window. ” 

“The marriage, the sexual marriage of the King and the Queen— 
always his sister!—was celebrated on top of a tower; the sexual rela- 
tions of the King and his other wives were determined by the course 
of celestial bodies. As the King’s life was linked to the moon, that of 
the Queen was linked to Venus—the planet, of course. 

“Now observe this. When Venus, the evening star, became the morn- 
ing star, all the astrologers were on watch. If it happened. to be time 
for an eclipse of the moon, the King and the Queen were led to a cave 
in the mountain. 

“And they were strangled. 

“They were no more ignorant of their fate than a doctor with 
uraemia or cancer is ignorant of how those diseases end. They were 
bound to the heavens as we are bound to our microbes. Nearly all 
the high dignitaries followed them in death. They died of the King’s 
death as we die of an embolism. | 

“The corpse of the King was treated with the greatest tenderness, 
until the.time when he became resuscitated, with the crescent moon, 
in the form of a new king. 

“And it all started over again. 

e Theresit lisvins 

Mollberg pushed aside his notes, which in fact he had not looked at. 


“And all of it crops up again during historic times: You know that a 
proxy of the King was ceremoniously strangled in the main square of 
Babylon at the birth of the new year; and during that time the real 
King, the All Powerful, was stripped, humiliated and beaten in a dark 
corner of the palace. . ; 

“It’s not a question of turning the King into a god or a hero. He was 
King in the way the queen of the termites is the queen. Such a civiliza- 
tion lives under absolute fatality. No-one offers resistance to anything. 
The king is not sacrificed to a Moon God; he is at the same time both 
himself and the moon, just as the Sudanese panther-men are at the 
same time both themselves and panthers. 

“We are in’a cosmic domain, in the domain anterior to religions 
and even to mythology. The idea of the creation of the world has not 
been conceived. People kill in the eternal tense. The gods have not 
been born.” 

My father recognized behind these words an experience he too had 
known—that in which man ceases to appear as a privileged being. ‘The 
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virgin, painful candor of looking at humankind as one species among 
others. 

“Let us be clear about this. 1 repeat that it has nothing to do with 
a religious mental strucutre; any confusion on that point would de- 
prive of meaning what I have just told you. From the Zend-Avesta to 
the Koran, man is incapable of having any consciousness of the world 
except through a religion. In the twelfth century the known world, in 
its entirety, thought religiously. Quite so. But the mental structure 
implied by cosmic civilization is as exclusive of that implied by reli- 
gion as the Christian faith is exclusive of Voltairian rationalism... . 


“Another domain. Late explorations have revealed the existence, in 
the islands of Melanesia, of some very instructive native populations. 
Their state of civilization, if such a word has any meaning, is not 
inferior to that which the ethnographer and the missionary ordinarily 
find on Pacific islands. Very well. 

‘“‘Now these people have not discovered the connection between the 
sexual act and the event of birth. And they vigorously deny it when 
the missionaries point it out to them: The proof that it’s false, they 
reply, is that a woman can have sexual relations without having chil- 
dren. (What’s surprising, when you stop to think, is not that it has 
remained a mystery on that island, but that it has not remained one 
longer everywhere else.) 

“In those tribes, children have no fathers in the sexual sense of the 
word. The person who is responsible and who acts as protector for the 
child is his maternal uncle. 

“Consider how many of our institutions depend on the knowledge 
of paternity—and what a sexual morality without that knowledge 
would be like. Consider how impossible it was for the missionaries to 
get their teachings across, in a country where ‘God gave His Son for the 
salvation of men’ and the Incarnation are, quite literally, incompre- 
hensible. These natives have much the same feeling of mystery toward 
birth as we have toward death.” 

“I think I can perhaps guess what he is leading up to,” someone 
whispered. My father had not the faintest idea. 

“We know, for another thing,” Méllberg continued, “that in a cer- 
tain number of societies of Australia and Alaska the idea of exchange 
doesn’t exist. People give, and the giving is a sort of challenge between 
tribes. While the man of our civilizations wants to get things in order 
to own them, the man of the potlatch (that’s the name of this ritual 
giving) wants to acquire—through labor, through the breeding of ani- 
mals, through the soil—in order to give. 
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“Consider, now, that trading is one of the fundamental concepts in 
all historic civilizations. . 

“(Not that we don’t find traces of the potlatch—from the Roman 
nexum and the Germanic wadium to the sumptuary disbursements 
of modern times. But that is another question.) 

“In short . . . But some of you, perhaps, have visited the Cairo 
museum? You, Seguin, surely know the D cabinet? 

“The inspection of that cabinet was one of the important moments 
of my intellectual life. Tourists armed with tape-measures are per- 
mitted to scrutinize and measure the contents for a tip. Quite so. The 
contents are souls. 

“The first representations that humanity has made of the soul.” 

His tone changed, as if to indicate that he had gone back, was 
pointing out rapidly a necessary and forgotten idea: 

“When man ceased to be prisoner of the cosmos, he had necessarily 
discovered death: to conceive himself was to conceive himself mortal. 
Accordingly he had begun to struggle against death. From the earliest 
period of Egypt, we find the idea of the ‘double’ developing; but if 
the body decays, the double vanishes. Hence the extraordinary labor 
of mummification. But however long the mummy may last, basalt is 
of course still more durable; so the sculptured image is added to the 
mummy. It provides a spare body for the double. 


“The double has been talked about a great deal as though it were 
a complex idea. But there is no difficulty. It is, to the corpse, what 
the dreaming mind is to the sleeping body. 

“And, like it, irresponsible. 

“Up to the time, that is, when man invents divine judgment. A 
double responsible and judged—well, now! That’s called a soul. 

“The images of the doubles disappear from tombs. 

“In place of them appear little winged statues which no longer re- 
semble the dead person—those statues in the cabinet at Cairo. The 
continuance of life has become immortality. Eternity has been substi- 
tuted for time. After a thousand years of stammering attempts, hu- 
manity has succeeded in inventing the immortal soul. Quite so. 

“Between the first double and the first soul, I believe the difference 
in mental structure to be rather impressive. . . . 

“No need to pile up facts. We have been considering a number of 
societies which have no inkling—the first, of our sense of destiny; the 
second, of our sense of birth; the third, of our sense of exchange; the 
last, of our sense of death. That is enough. 

“Between the human beings we have been talking about and the 
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Greek or Gothic man—and, for that matter, ourselves—what is there 
in common? 

“Whether it is a question of God in religious times, or of the rela- 
tionship with the cosmos in the earlier civilizations, each mental 
structure holds as absolute, unassailable, a particular kind of evidence 
which determines the pattern of life, and without which man could 
neither think nor act. (An evidence which does not necessarily assure 
him a better life—which may indeed be a factor in his destruction!) It 
is to man what the aquarium is to the fish that swims in it. It does 
not come from the mind. It has nothing to do with the search for 
truth. It is what grips and takes possession of man; he, for his part, 
never possesses it entirely. So that perhaps—and here I come back to 
M. Vincent Berger’s train of thought—men are most profoundly de- 
fined, and separated, by the form of their fatality.” 


“What is ours?” my father responded. 


“It isn’t easy for a fish to see its own aquarium. . .. The nation, to 
begin with, shall we say?” 

Walter raised his hand, as he had done before, with a movement of 
orchestra conductor, and said with a kind of bitterness: 


“There is one evidence, gentlemen, to which we are indeed subject, 
as surely as those Kings—who appear to us on the fringe, so to speak, of 
the most distant past—were subject to the moon and stars. Without 
which neither the idea of country, nor that of race, nor that of social 
class, would be what they are. We live in it as the religious civiliza- 
tions lived in God. Without it, none of us (I say merely: of us) would 
be able to think. It is our own domain: history.” 


“And behind history,” Méllberg went on, “there is probably some- 
thing that stands in the same relation to it as history stands to the 
nation and to political change. It may be that our consciousness of 
time—I don’t say our ‘concept’ but our consciousness of time, which is 
quite recent .. .” 

“Absolutely!” It was the frenetic little man with the beard who had 
spoken of his friend in prison. ““Time—it’s amazing . . . unprecedented! 
To have discovered time, that is the characteristic of modern man! 
Not only as compared with the man of the Euphrates and the Nile, or 
with the Greek, but even with medieval man. The Middle Ages don’t 
have time: when the primitives paint a crucifixion, the calvary figures 
are dressed like the painter’s contemporaries! If you want to get an 
accurate idea of what time is to the Middle Ages, imagine a crucifix- 
ion with Saint John in a derby hat and the Virgin under an umbrella. 
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The medieval period is an eternal present. As is, even more so, primi- 
tive Asia!” P 

Mollberg took up again, marking the rhythm of his phrases for the 
first time with his clenched fist; the effect of forcefulness was the more 
persuasive as everyone could feel the effort he was making to keep his 
voice down. | 

“It is history that has been assigned the function of giving a 
meaning to the human adventure—like the gods. Of linking man to 
the infinite. The question is to know if our civilization, as the best 
minds of Germany now proclaim, carries within it the human past— 
as a man carries in himself the child he has been—or if . .. A sky is 
always a sky, whether it is stormy, or empty, or traversed by clouds; but 
in the three cases it has in common only that by which it doesn’t 
exIStsn Aes 

He was speaking with passion now. 

“We are men only by virtue of thought; we think only what history 
allows us to think, and quite possibly it has no meaning. If the world 
has a meaning, death must find a place in it, as it did in the Christian 
world; if the destiny of humanity is a History, then death is a part 
of life. If not, life becomes a part of death. Call it history or some- 
thing else, what we must have is an intelligible world. Whether we 
know it or not, that, and that alone, can satisfy our craving for sur- 
vival. If mental structures pass away irrevocably like the plesiosaur, 
if civilizations replace one another only to hurl man into the bottom- 
less barrel of nothingness, if the human adventure can be carried on 
only at the price of implacable change, it little matters that men per- 
petuate during a few centuries their ideas and techniques; for man is 
an accident, and, in all that’s essential, the world is made of oblivion.” 

He shrugged his shoulders and repeated, like an echo: 

“Of oblivion. ...” 

In the shocked astonishment produced by Moéllberg (one had come 
a long way from the rational consciousness of the human adventure 
as grasped by the German mind!) my father indistinctly heard Seguin 
saying that the solitude of civilizations through the ages, while it was 
probable if one went back thousands of years, seemed to him quite 
relative, even doubtful, when one was speaking of historic civiliza- 
tions; that he could not feel himself a stranger to a man of the twelfth 
century as he did to an Egyptian of the early dynasties. ... 

“Oh, but one moment! One moment, M. Seguin!” 

It was the little white beard again. 

‘Now we are letting the subject evaporate!” he yelped. “It is a very 
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serious one. Either the destiny of humanity has a meaning or it has 
not! Cutting up the millennia in centuries has no bearing on the ques- 
tion M. Modllberg raises, which is the absurdity or non-absurdity 
of the universe! Heaven knows I have reservations on his philosophy. 
But the importance of the miracle in the thought of Gothic man— 
have you considered that? The miracle, I say—do you follow me? The 
miracle! Astonishing! To conceive of everything as being always ca- 
pable of changing at a single stroke. A universe where nothing has 
any weight or fatality of its own—only the weight of God’s unpredict- 
able will. Where the whole past is, in the precise sense of the word, 
fantastic! Try, just try for a moment, to think according to miracles— 
or merely in accepting the idea of miracles! All emphasis, all accents 
are displaced; you begin to feel something indescribable, a kind of 
metamorphosis! To be convinced that the difference between Gothic 
man and ourselves is in the mental structure itself, why, simply look 
at the cathedral. That crustacean! Polynesian! Tibetan! Why, bless 
me—to be convinced, you have only to compare a true cathedral with 
a Neo-Gothic church! Or simply look at those!” 

With his beard and both hands he was pointing to the Gothic 
statues on the wall of the library, fixed like the good and bad thieves 
on either side of the old figurehead in form of an atlas. 

The Greek marbles look within themselves, thought my father, but 
the fine Gothics always have the air of blind people who grope. ... 
Like these men around him, prey to the daemon of an intelligible 
world. 

“Miracles, yes—well and good. But after all,” Thirard was saying, 
“men in the twelfth century lived in society, ran their businesses, etc. 
It’s no longer a matter of prehistory. When I listen to you, Stieglitz” — 
the bearded one was Stieglitz, then—‘‘it strikes me that Gothic man is 
the author of Gothic art in the way that Rubens is author of the 
paintings of Rubens: he did something besides that, after all! But 
what happens to my friend Dupont, in all this? Since I like to know 
exactly what I think, I am much attached to Dupont! That the psy- 
chic domain of an Egyptian grand priest is not in the least like that of 
a cardinal, or, a fortiori, that of a captain of industry or a professor 
like myself, I am quite ready to believe. But the difference M. Moll- 
berg holds to be essential—does he recognize such a difference between 
the Egyptian ploughman and, say, the Alsatian ploughman?” 

It is what my father would have asked if he had not preferred to 
keep still. “Man is what he does,” he had said to Walter. 

“Christendom,” replied Mollberg, “is full of people who are not 
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Christians. I’m not speaking of those who are atheists, either. The ones 
I am thinking about are not anything. They are simply nothing at 
all. And it has been so always, except for a difference in numbers. 
Even in the Middle Ages. Egypt, you say, was full of ploughmen who 
were not Egyptians? Quite so. Granted. What of it? Man is not inter- 
esting in himself, but only for what makes him really a man; and that, 
unfortunately, is what causes his essential difference. The less men have 
of the character of their civilizations, the more they resemble each 
other. I agree. But the less they have, the more nearly they become 
nothing at all... . One can conceive of man’s permanence, but it is a 
permanence of nothingness.” 

“Or of the fundamental?” 


My father had put the question. It was no longer a problem of the 
history of man, but of the nature of each person; and each felt con- 
cerned in it. 

“Fundamental man is a myth, a dream of intellectuals about peas- 
ants. Then dream, for a moment, of the fundamental laborer! Do you 
pretend that the world is not made of oblivion for the peasant? Those 
who have learned nothing have nothing to forget. I know what a good 
peasant is, but he is not the fundamental man! There is no such thing 
as a fundamental man—augmented, according to the times, by what he 
thinks and believes. There is the man who thinks and believes, or 
there is nothing. A civilization is not an ornament but a structure. 
Look here, we all know our friend Walter’s hobby—those two Gothic 
sculptures and that figurehead are of the same wood, as you know. 
But under those forms there is no ‘fundamental walnut.’ There are 
some logs.” 

“Still and all,” replied Thirard, “ ‘Some logs’ is a metaphor. A 
simple metaphor...” 

“A mask. The truth is: the animal. 

“Outside of thought, you have sometimes a dog, sometimes a tiger— 
a lion, if you insist. Always a beast. All men eat, drink, sleep, fornicate, 
to be sure; but do not eat the same things, do not drink the same 
things, do not dream of the same things. They have scarcely anything 
in common except to sleep, when they are sleeping dreamlessly—or to 
be dead. 

“Whether or not there is a permanence of nothingness, what can it 
matter to us if precisely what constitutes man’s dignity is forever 
condemned! If the stubborn ardor of the best can attain only to what 
is most perishable. . .” 

“That ardor, at least, is enduring, my dear Mollberg,” said Count 
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Rabaud. “Something eternal abides in man—in the man who thinks. 
Something that I shall call his divine réle. It is his ability to put the 
universe in question...” 


“Sisyphus, too, is eternal.” 
Stieglitz was on his feet. 


“But one moment! One moment, if you will! Hegelianism, in its 
broad lines, remains intact. It’s a matter of integrating into the Welt- 
geist the facts contributed by new discoveries, and I don’t see at all 
why what you call the human adventure would not become one his- 
tory, as the history of Germany is one history, though formed of ele- 
ments that appear heterogeneous at first. I would even venture to 
affirm that we Germans, liberated as we are from the prejudice of 
classicism, are particularly qualified to bring such a history to com- 
pletion!” 

“I affirmed it for years!” replied Méllberg, with the muted violence 
of incurables to whom one foolishly speaks of their malady. “It’s all 
right to be liberated from the classic prejudice, but you don’t want to 
be liberated from truth at the same time! 

“The successive psychic states of humanity are irreducibly different, 
because they do not affect, do not cultivate, do not engage, the same 
part of man. In essential matters, Plato and Saint Paul can neither 
agree nor convince each other: they can only convert each other. A 
Christian king and a protohistoric king who is bound to the stars do 
not have two tdeas of destiny. For the Christian king to feel, to con- 
ceive of destiny, the psychic world of the other must have disappeared. 
I doubt whether any conversation is possible between the caterpillar 
and the butterfly. Even between the Hindu who believes in the abso- 
lute, in metempsychosis, and the Occidental who believes in his 
country and in death, the conversation is trumped up. Is the love of 
painting a particular fashion of understanding music? . . . Such con- 
versation as there is commences only when the psychic states of India 
and Europe have become sclerotized in ideas. But what is the idea of 
a state of mind, of a feeling, when it is not the memory?” 


“But after all! One moment! I should not wish to—but neverthe- 


less, you have . .. Your treatise was a work of close to ten years, M. 
Mollberg, and one does not—” 
“Fifteen!” 


“—one does not lightly abandon such conclusions. It must be that 
some concept—something astounding, definitive—has intervened! More 
than all others, you have proclaimed the intellectual mission of Ger- 
many!” 
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“If the human adventure had a meaning, Germany would be des- 
ignated to express it.” F 

“Good heavens .. . it’s incredible! But what concept could have 
made you abandon .. .” 

* * * 

The colloquy over, everyone was free until dinner. My father took 
off through the fields. 

They stretched out behind the priory between two masses of forest, 
sprinkled with the wild chicory stars of the same blue as the evening 
sky—a sky as transparent, now, as that of the high altitudes, in which 
some ephemeral clouds were drifting. Everything that rose from the 
earth seemed to rest in a bright calm, was slowly bathed in the first 
fine powdering of twilight. The leaves still shone with a lacquered 
gleam; the air was cool with the late freshness blowing from grass and 
briers iin. 


There had been no war in Europe for forty years. 
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Although Novalis did not publish any of his writings before he 
died in his twenty-ninth year—with the exception of a few poems and 
fragmentary thoughts contained in two magazines—he is now con- 
sidered one of the greatest of the German lyricists and one of the 
most profound minds among the Romantics. 

The first edition of his works, which are of an unprecedented ver- 
satility, appeared a year after his death in two small volumes, followed 
shortly thereafter by larger editions. His work is now published in 
five large volumes. These volumes contain such poems as the “Hymns 
to the Night” and the “Devotional Songs”; the prose work “Appren- 
tices of Sais’; the novel “Henry of Ofterdingen”; letters, diaries and 
more than 2,500 fragments, including fugitive thoughts, notes and 
sketches—reflecting a universal world conception, touching upon virtu- 
ally all branches of human knowledge. 

The fact that there is neither an English edition of his complete 
works nor a biography about him must arouse astonishment, since 
more than a hundred years ago (1829) ‘Thomas Carlyle wrote an essay 
about Novalis in which he introduced the German poet to the West- 
ern world with an enthusiastic appreciation. He called him “a man 
of the most indisputable talents . . . a whole unexpected world of 
thoughts where the deepest questions await us. . . . Novalis is a figure 
of such importance in German literature that no student of it can 
pass him by without attention.” 

In 1842 Frederick S. Stallknecht of Harvard University translated 
the novel “Henry of Ofterdingen” and wrote in his preface: “He re- 
sembles among late writers the sublime Dante alone, and like him 
sings to us an unfathomable mystical song.’”” Emerson mentioned him 
in his essay on Goethe as the “ardent and holy Novalis.” Despite these 
utterances, which cannot be surpassed by any greater superlatives of 
apprectation, there are only a few incomplete and most unsatisfactory 
editions of his works in English translation. M. J. Hope edited and 
translated “Henry of Ofterdingen,” the “Hymns to the Night” and 
about 350 fragments. He also included the short biography of Novalis’ 
friend Just (Chicago, A. C. McClurg, 1891). The “Devotional Songs” 
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appeared in German and English, collected and edited by Bernard 
Pick (Chicago, The Open Court Publishing Company, 1910). The 
only scholarly acknowledgment of Novalis among Americans was 
made in “Romanticism and the Romantic School in Germany” by 
Robert M. Werneaer (D. Appleton, New York 1910). 


Friederich von Hardenbuerg, a descendant of old Franconian nobil- 
ity, called himself “Novalis” and signed all his poems with that pseu- 
donym. This fact symbolizes the fact that his work contained a message 
which was neither connected with his family tradition nor with Ger- 
man nationalism. He was the greatest possible opposite of Prussian 
militarism; of any kind of patriotic poetry. He best represented his 
cosmopolitan-Christian attitude as a European in his historical frag- 
ment: “Christianity or Europe.” 


Novalis must be seen in a threefold light. He was the contemporary 
of the early romanticists; their friend, their leader and their prophet. 
As their purest lyrical poet he embodied the fulfillment of the ideals 
of the Romantic School and was venerated as a genius of youthfulness 
and graciousness—as were Raffael, or Mozart, before him. Secondly he 
was versatile as a natural scientist, philosopher and _ historian—so 
much so as to be compared with Goethe, who called him after his 
death a man who would have become “an emperor” of the human 
mind, had he lived longer. Finally he was one of the greatest mystics 
of all time. 

It is precisely this unique synthesis of the artistic, scientific and 
mystical nature which attracted minds in the Western world like 
Carlyle in England, Emerson in America, and Maeterlinck—who in- 
troduced him through translated works to the French speaking world. 

The connection of Novalis with the two leading spirits of the Early 
Romantic Movement, Friedrich Schlegel and Ludwig Tieck, was 
deeply rooted. He was among the first contributors to the magazine 
“Das Athenaeum.” His “Hymns to the Night,” which appeared there, 
mirrored his inmost experience of love, often compared with Dante’s 
relation to Beatrice. 

Novalis met his beloved Sophie von Kiihn when she was not yet 
thirteen. She died at the age of fifteen. The story of his love for Sophie 
was metamorphosized into the unique poem which became the em- 
bodiment of the life and strife of Novalis. The experience of the 
death of the beloved, and his desire to unite himself with her in the 
realm of the spirit made him at once poet and mystic. 
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His genius swayed in a most fortunate balance between the world 
of the day and that of the night. In other words: he was as much a 
practical man of the earth as he was a seer of the spirit. 

He worked at the Saltworks of which his father was director, and 
became greatly absorbed in mineralogy and chemistry. He was an 
ardent student of Fichte’s philosophy, and to the same extent admired 
Schiller and followed Goethe. He studied law and became an official 
in county administration. 

On the other hand he possessed the most profound mystical insight 
among his contemporaries. 

The foundation in which his genius was rooted was composed of 
four main elements. He was influenced by the enlightment of the 
encyclopedists of the Western world. From the North and North-East 
there came the element of reformation, in Lutheranism and pietism. 
From the South he derived the impulse of the Italian Renaissance and 
Madonna-paintings. Lastly we see him in an Eastern element, reflected 
in his desire for the revival of primitive Christianity, and in his mys- 
tical devotion to the wisdom of the Orient. 

His individuality received these influences and transformed them in 
a unique metamorphosis. His fragments were supposed finally to grow 
into a new encyclopedia, free of the intellectual materialism of the 
French. His Devotional Songs served to transform the rigidity and 
orthodoxy of Protestantism. The impulse of the Madonna-painters of 
the Italian Renaissance became his most personal link to the “Eternal 
Feminine.” Sophie von Kiihn became “Sophia,” the world’s wisdom, 
and his love for her true “Philo-Sophia.” He did not revive Oriental 
wisdom in any dogmatic way. Being a true mystic he understood how 
to combine Western intellect with Eastern insight—as in his “Henry 
of Ofterdingen.” 

Novalis is a timeless figure of eternal youthfulness like Mozart or 
Raffael, Keats or Shelley. Among the Germans he can be characterized 
as one of their noblest examples of Middle-European cosmopolitan- 
ism. His essay “Christianity or Europe” meant in reality: if no true 
Christianity, then no Europe. It would seem that it is imperative to 
examine the thoughts of Novalis. A revival of his work is in order. 
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(FRIEDRICH VON HARDENBERG): 


I, FRAGMENTS 
(Translated by Thomas Carlyle)* 


No one, of a surety, wanders farther from the mark, than he who 
fancies to himself that he already understands this marvellous King- 
dom, and can, in few words, fathom its constitution, and everywhere 
find the right path. To no one, who has broken off, and made himself 
an Island, will insight rise of itself, nor even without toilsome effort. 
Only to children, or childlike men, who know not what they do, can 
this happen. Long, unwearied intercourse, free and wise Contempla- 
tion, attention to faint tokens and indications; and inward poet-life, 
practiced senses, a simple and devout spirit; these are the essential 
requisites of a true Friend of Nature; without these no one can attain 
his wish. Not wise does it seem to attempt comprehending and under- 
standing a Human World without full perfected Humanity. No talent 
must sleep; and if all are not alike active, all must be alert, and not 
oppressed and enervated. As we see a future Painter in the boy who 
fills every wall with sketches and variedly adds color to figure; so we 
see a future Philosopher in him who restlessly traces and questions all 
natural things, pays heed to all, brings together whatever is remark- 
able, and rejoices when he has become master and possessor of a new 
phenomenon, or a new power and piece of knowledge. 

Now to Some it appears not at all worth while to follow out the 
endless divisions of Nature; and moreover a dangerous undertaking, 
without fruit and issue. As we can never reach, say they, the absolutely 
smallest grain of material bodies, never find their simplest compart- 
ments, since all magnitude loses itself, forwards and backwards, in 
infinitude; so likewise is it with the species of bodies and powers; here 
too one comes on new species, new combinations, new appearances, 
even to infinitude. These seem only to stop, continue they, when our 
diligence tires; and so it is spending precious time with idle contem- 


*Selected from translations in Critical and Miscellaneous Essays: Collected and 
Republished by Thomas Carlyle (Brown and Taggard) Boston—1860. 
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plations and tedious enumerations; and this becomes at last a true 
delirium, a real vertigo over the horrid Deep. For Nature too remains, 
so far as we have yet come, ever a frightful Machine of Death; every- 
where monstrous revolution, inexplicable vortices of movement, a 
kingdom of Devouring, of the maddest tyranny; a baleful Immense: 
the few light-points disclose but a so much the more appalling Night, 
and terrors of all sorts must palsy every observer. Like a saviour does 
Death stand by the hapless race of mankind; for without Death, the 
maddest were the happiest. And precisely this striving to fathom that 
gigantic Mechanism is already a draught towards the Deep, a com- 
mencing giddiness; for every excitement is an increasing whirl, which 
soon gains full mastery over its victim, and hurls him forward with it 
into the fearful Night. Here, say those lamenters, lies the crafty snare 
for Man’s understanding, which Nature everywhere seeks to annihilate 
as her greatest foe. Hail to that childlike ignorance and innocence of 
men, which kept them blind to the horrible perils that everywhere, 
like grim thunderclouds, lay round their peaceful dwelling, and each 
moment were ready to rush down on them. 


It depends only on the weakness of our organs and of our self- 
excitement that we do not see ourselves in a Fairy-world. All Fabulous 
Tales are merely dreams of that home-world, which is everywhere and 
nowhere. ‘The higher powers in us, which one day as Genies, shall 
fulfil our will, are, for the present, Muses, which refresh us in our 
toilsome course with sweet remembrances. 


A character is a completely fashioned will. 


The division of Philosopher and Poet is only apparent, and to the 
disadvantage of both. It is a sign of disease, and of a sickly consti- 
tution. 


The true Poet is all-knowing; he is an actual world in miniature. 
Spinoza is a God-intoxicated man. 


Philosophy is properly Home-sickness; the wish to be everywhere 
at home. 


To become properly acquainted with a truth, we must first have 
disbelieved it, and disputed against it. 


Every beloved object in the centre of a Paradise. 
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(Translated by M. J. Hope)* 


In scraps of this kind, it does not do to be too matter of fact. Those 
who write in that fashion cannot claim the name of authors. Must 
one always be deliberate? Let him who has no enthusiasm forswear 
all gatherings of young folks. 


Fairy tale is the basis of poetry. All poetry must be animated by 
the fairy ideal. The poet adores fate. 


The representation of feeling must be like the representation of 
nature, independent, complete, and original. Not as we find it, but 
as it ought to be. 


Poetry heals the wounds given by reason. Its elements are of a totally 
Opposite character, and may be described as elevated truth and 
agreeable illusion. 


‘There are moments when even alphabets and books of reference 
may appear poetical. 


All poetry forms a contrast to actual humdrum life; and real poetry 
revives the mind, even as sleep does the body. Illness, strange events, 
journeys, fresh acquaintances, influence us in the same way. 


The past history of mankind is like an incomplete poem. Our belief 
in an ultimate reconciliation is in reality a confidence in the final 
poetic harmony of life. It is in our own power to tune our highest 
faculties, and infuse poetry into existence. 


The power by which one throws oneself entirely into an extraneous 
individuality—not merely imitating it—is still quite unknown; it arises 
from keen perception and intellectual mimicry. The true artist can 
make himself anything that he likes. 


Poetry is absolute truth. That is the gist of my philosophy. The 
more poetic, the more truthful. 


Antiques seem almost holy relics. 


* Selected from Novalis—His Life, Thoughts and Works, edited and translated 
by M. J. Hope (A. C. McClurg) Chicago—1891. 
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No bungler ever attains to the spirit of any art. He imitates like 
an ape, but has no comprehension of the essentials of art. The real 
painter, etc., discerns at once what is picturesque. It is the same as 
regards the poet and the novel writer. Chroniclers are history-daubers; 
they try to give too much, and give nothing. Each art has its own 
sphere; he who cannot discern its limits is no artist. 


Poetry is only an active, productive use of our powers; thought is 
the same. Hence poetry and thought may be identical, for in thought 
the senses reproduce their accumulated impressions, transmuted into 
a tresh form, from which fresh ideas take their rise. 


All purely comic characters must, as in the old plays, be roughly, 
broadly, sketched in; fine distinctions are prosaic. In the region of 
poetry, every touch must be incisive, every action full of animation 
and color. 


No one should attempt to portray anything with which he is not 
completely acquainted and understands clearly. 


There is a similarity with a difference between Erasmus, Ligne, and 
Voltaire. Jacobi also belongs to the transcendental empiricists. An 
empiricist is a passive thinker who deduces his facts from experience. 
Voltaire and almost all French philosophers are pure empiricists. 


Ligne has a tendency to transcendentalism. ‘There is an easy transi- 
tion thence to dogmatism; the next evolution produces enthusiasts 
and transcendentalists—then Kant, Fichte, and idealism. 


The poet’s realm is the world compressed into the focus of his times. 
He can make use of any topic, only he must do so with spirit. He 
must set forth both commonplace and extraordinary events; all effects 
are produced by contrast, and he is absolutely free to use whatever 
material he likes. Lifeless descriptions offer no interest; they do not 
touch either heart or soul; they must at least be symbolic, like nature 
herself; if they do not excite the deepest emotions. Above all, the poet 
must be no egotist. He is the representative prophet of nature, as 
the philosopher is the natural prophet of imagination. To the one 
all is objective, to the other all is subjective. The one is the voice of 
creation, the other the voice of the simple unit; one is song, the 
other talk. 


The poet is ever true. He remains faithful to nature, and her 
recurrent cycles. All the poet’s delineations must be symbolic or emo- 
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tional. The symbolical does not touch the feelings at once, but it 
gives rise to spontaneous action. The one excites and rouses, the 
other touches and moves; the one affects the intellect, the other appeals 
to natural feeling; the one leads from appearances to actuality, the 
other from actuality to appearance. 


Formerly the poet could be all things to all men; life’s circle was so 
narrow, and men’s experience, knowledge, customs, and character so 
much alike, their requirements so much simpler. 


The historian must often make oratorical statements. He has a 
gospel to deliver—all history is a gospel. 


The one great charm of a republic is that everything is unrestrained. 
Virtues, vices, good and evil, wisdom and folly, talent and stupidity, 
are all seen in the strongest light. Thus a republic resembles a 
tropical climate. 


Health, comfort, and content are personal feelings, and depend only 
indirectly on external circumstances. Hence, perhaps, the source of 
mythological personifications. 


He who has no feeling for religion still has some rule of conduct 
which takes its place. This causes much confusion, as he uses the 
same terms, only with different meanings. 


Every unjust action and unworthy thought is a treachery to love. 


History is one great anecdote. An anecdote is an historical molecule 
or epigram. Voltaire has written history by anecdotes—a most inter- 
esting work of art. The general form of history is a fusion of anec- 
dotes. An artist must know how to turn every occurrence into anec- 
dote. Anecdotes are like a gallery of humanity, showing the charac- 
teristics of mankind. A genuine anecdote is poetic. It satisfies the 
imagination. 


Dreams have a high degree of interest to the psychologist, also to 
the historian of humanity. Dreams have largely contributed to the 
culture and education of men—hence the great importance formerly 
attached to them. 


The simplification and combination of science, and the transforma- 
tion of all sciences into one, is an exercise for philosophy, which the 
love of science demands. 
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With the ancients, religion certainly was what it ought to be with 
us—poetry. 


Revolutions are no proof of real energy in a nation. There is an 
energy arising from weakness which is often more forcible than true 
energy, but ends in greater weakness. 


When one passes judgment on a nation, one is only judging the 
elements which are on the surface. 


Some men have far-stretching views; others more temporary ones. 
Can this cause the difference between heroes and artists? 


One must learn to look on the world as one great property, and 
study its economy. 


Fascination is a kind of artistic madness. All passion is a kind of 
spell. A fascinating girl is more truly an enchantress than people 
think. . 


It seems quite natural to confide in doctors and clergymen, for all 
who come in contact with them know that they alone can help in 
certain crises of life. 


Only he who is independent of society is really good company. 
Society must not attract me, if I wish to be its attraction. It must 
seek and desire my presence, and I must be able to take the prevailing 
tone; a gift which is called tact. I must allow myself to give pleasure 
to others and share my thoughts with them. 


Scepticism is often immature idealism. The idealist who does not 
understand himself is a realist. 


The heart is the key to the world and to life. The helplessness of 
man’s position leads him to love and be bound to others. The very 
imperfection of his nature makes him sensitive to the influence of 
others. In illness we are dependent on our fellow-creatures; and this 


feeling of mutual sympathy is one object of life. From this point of 
view, Christ was the key to the world. 


As earthly beings, we strive to obtain spiritual perfection, especially 
intellectual development; as spiritual beings, we strive for earthly cul- 
tivation and bodily perfection. ‘These two objects can only be attained 
by morality. 
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The more occupations a man has, provided they are not disturbing 
and clashing, the more energy he has for thought. 


Selfishness is the source of all abasement; self-diffusion the basis 
of all elevation. The first step is to look inward. He who stops at 
that has achieved but little. The second step is to look outward with 
a penetrating, reflective glance. No one can ever describe anything 
well who can only chronicle his own experiences and sensations. He 
must be able to throw himself into the experiences of others, and this 
requires both diligence and leisure. ‘The true author must be able to 
describe everything. This gives a free style, such as one admires in 
Goethe. 


In most religious systems we are considered members of the God- 
heads; members who, if they will not obey the impulsion of the 
guiding will, but will follow their own instincts, and refuse the rights 
of membership—have to submit to surgical treatment, and either be 
painfully cured or cut off. 


What is really old? What is young? Young when the future pre- 
ponderates; old when remembrance is the chief factor. 


The more quietly and slowly one begins, the greater perfection one 
can attain. The more one can do with little, so much the more one 
can do with much. When one loves one person, one has learnt how 
best to love all mankind. 


No one need expect justice in this world. 
Poetry permeates us with the individuality of another. 


In all circumstances is not the individual exposed to arbitrary rule? 
—even if I went into a desert, would not my real interest be the 
arbitrary rule of my individuality? Is not each person ruled by his 
own character? In a perfect democracy, I am swayed by many; in a 
representative democracy by fewer, under a monarchy, by one arbi- 


trary power. 


The excellence of representative Democracy is undeniable. A 
natural, exemplary man is a poet’s dream. Consequently it is needful 
to construct one artificially. The best men complete one another. 
Association arouses a pure spirit of community. Their decrees are 
emanations—the idealized government is realized. 
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ALFRED STIEGLITZ: 


SIX HAPPENINGS 
(And A Conversation Recorded by DOROTHY NORMAN) 


I. PHOTOGRAPH THE FLAT-IRON BUILDING — 1902-03 


The Camera Club of New York was located at 3 West 28th 
Street when it was in its hey-day, and I was virtually its guiding 
spirit. It was the time when Camera Notes, which I founded, and 
edited for the Club, was being published. It was the time of estab- 
lishing a standard for lantern-slide making, and the standard we 
set affected the standard for the whole country. It even affected 
the standard in England. 


Whenever there was a snow storm I would rush out into the 
street and somehow find time to make some photographs, hand- 
camera shots that I had had in mind for some years. 


The lumbering stage-coach, drawn by horses, with the driver 
sitting on a seat way up on top of the coach was a favorite subject 
of mine. I don’t know how many photographs I made of this sub- 
ject. 

One day there was a great snow storm. The Flat Iron Building 
had been erected on 23rd Street, at the junction of Fifth Avenue 
and Broadway. I stood spellbound as I saw that building in that 
storm. I had watched the building in the course of its erection, 
but somehow it had never occured to me.to photograph it in the 

* These “Six Happenings” are part of a series of over 150 stroies dictated. by 
Alfred Stieglitz at the request of, and mainly to Dorothy Norman, who put all of 
them into final form in collaboration with Stieglitz — and with his full approval. 
At the wish of Stieglitz the stories belong to Dorothy Norman; a number of them 


have appeared in previous issues of TWICE A YEAR. The one conversation in- 
cluded is part of a series of conversations taken down by Dorothy Norman. 
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stages of its evolution. But that particular snowy day, with the 
trees of Madison Square all covered with snow, fresh snow, I sud- 
denly saw the Flat-Iron Building as I had never seen it before. 
It looked, from where I stood, as if it were moving toward me like 
the bow of a monster ocean steamer, a picture of the new Amert- 
ica which was in the making. So day after day for several days, 
while the snow was still covering Madison Square Park, I made 
snapshots of the Flat-Iron Building. 


One of these pictures I enlarged. That is, I had a photogravure 
made from the original negative, in fact, two photogravures, dif- 
ferent sizes, both enlargements of the original negative, and 
proof pulled under my direct supervision. One enlargement was 
to be inserted into Camera Work; the other one was larger, about 
11” x 14”. This larger photogravure was one of a series of large 
prints I had in mind to be made for a portfolio, to be called Fifty 
Prints of New York. This series that I had in mind was never 
completed. I always permitted my own photographic work to be 
side-tracked by other affairs having to do with photography— 
affairs which needed constant attention: Camera Notes, the Cam- 
era Club, Camera Work, the Photo-Secession, 291, etc., etc. 

When I look back to those days, when the Flat-Iron Building 
in the snow storm, and in various lights, was such a passion of 
mine, I think of my father who met me one day while I was stand- 
ing in the middle of the Fifth Avenue thoroughfare, photograph- 
ing it. He said, “Alfred, how can you photograph that hideous 
building?” I remember my reply, ‘““Why Pa, it is not hideous. 
That is the new America. It is to America what the Parthenon was 
to Greece.” He was horrified. He had not seen the steel-work as 
the building had gone up, as it had started from the ground, and 
had also partly started from the top. He had not seen the men 
working as I had seen them. He had not seen the seeming simplic- 
ity of that, to me, amazing structure, the lightness of the struc- 
ture, combined with solidity. 


He did admire the photograph I had made when I showed it 
to him. He remarked, “‘ I do not see how you could have produced 
such a beautiful thing from such an ugly building.” 
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And when I saw the Flat-Iron Building again, after many years 
of having seen other tall buildings in New York City suddenly 
shooting into the sky, the Woolworth Building and then still 
others, the Flat-Iron Building did seem rather ugly and unat- 
tractive to me. There was a certain gloom about it. It no longer 
seemed handsome to me; it no longer represented the coming age. 
It did not tempt me to photograph it. What queer things we 
humans are. But the feeling, the passion I experienced at that 
earlier time for the Flat-Iron Buiding still exists in me. I still can 
feel the glory of those many hours and those many days when I 
stood there on Fifth Avenue lost in wonder, looking at the Flat- 
Iron Building. 


II. RODIN’S TESTAMENT — 1911 


I was in Paris in 1911. Just before my return to America in 
September, Steichen came to me saying, “Rodin would like to see 
you.” 

So Steichen and I went to Rodin’s place and were ushered in. 
Rodin’s secretary received us—if I am not mistaken it was Rilke. 
At the time I didn’t know who Rilke was. I do know that a more 
modest person than the one who received us I had never met. 

Shortly Rodin and his friend, the Marquise de Choiseul, née 
Coudert, an American, appeared. We all entered the large salon. 

I understood French but didn’t speak it—was too self-conscious, 
although as a child I had spoken it fluently (having gone to a 
French school in New York). 

Early in 1911 a double number of Camera Work had been pub- 
lished. It was dedicated to Rodin,—his sculpture and his drawings. 
The number had caused great excitement wherever it had been 
seen. In the United States and also in Europe. 

To Rodin it had come as a complete surprise. He had not 
known that it was in the making. Steichen had had free access to 
Rodin’s drawings and Rodin had given permission to do with 
them whatever he had felt fit. The sculpture, Rodin’s Balzac, in 
various phases, had been photographed by Steichen. These photo- 
graphs were reproduced in photogravure in Camera Work. They 
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had been made in New York. The original prints had been ex- 
hibited at the time at 291. 

‘The tinted drawings for which Rodin was particularly famous 
were reproduced in facsimile in Camera Work also, in consider- 
ably smaller size than the originals, by the Bruckmann Verlag in 
Munich, that famous institution, the technical director of which 
was a friend of mine, Fritz Goetz, born in Wisconsin. 

When Rodin was shown the Rodin number of Camera Work 
for the first time he is said to have exclaimed, “It has taken Amer- 
ica to give the spirit of my work to the world!” 

It was because of the spirit of this number of Camera Work 
that Rodin had wanted to see me. He had an idea. It was this. He 
wished to leave a testament, to consist of one hundred portfolios, 
each portfolio to have in it fifty photogravures of Steichen’s pho- 
tographs of his sculpture and fifty facsimile reproductions of his 
drawings in tints, the edition to be limited to one hundred, and 
the reproductions to be slightly smaller than the natural size. 

Rodin said, “I can get a hundred people each to give a thousand 
francs per portfolio,” and added, “I want you to do this for me.” 

Steichen, elated, said, “Think of what it would mean to 291 
to appear before the world as executor of Rodin’s testament.” 

The Marquise was silent, but listened attentively. Rodin said 
to me, “You will do it, of course. You are the man.” 

I had met Rodin at his studio in Meudon two years before—so 
this was not our first meeting. 

When we came out on the street, Steichen exclaimed, “Of 
course we must do it.” 

I said, “Steichen, I’m not in the publishing business. Camera 
Work has shown the way. I live in America and the work is to be 
done partly in Munich, and you are in Paris. But somehow the 
responsibility is mine, no matter how the agreement might be 
formulated. I’l] have to think it over. Tell Rodin that when you 
see him next. He’ll understand.” 

But Steichen was too full of the “good idea for 291.” 


A year passed—two years—Rodin’s testament was ever in my 
mind. The temptation to undertake it was very great. General 
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conditions at the time, however, looked none too hopeful in the 
United States. 291 and Camera Work were becoming a greater 
and greater load upon my shoulders. It all seemed so easy to those 
who came and participated, but I knew what constant thought 
and work underlay what seemed so easy to those who did not see 
below the surtace and how few there were—and are—who do see 
more than the barest surface. 

Finally Steichen wrote to me that Rodin had asked him several 
times, “Isn’t your friend going to undertake the testament?” Ro- 
din was growing impatient. 

Steichen urged me to let him know. He hoped I wouldn’t fore- 
go the opportunity to do such a great thing for 291, and for Amer- 
ica. But something in me said ‘“‘No.” It was not for me. 

291 and Camera Work in all their ramifications were more than 
enough for me to carry and to attend to. I never believed in dis- 
sipation, in not seeing things through. I felt that it was not for 
me to be executor for Rodin and so I wrote a definite “No” to 
Steichen, and gave my reasons. 

In 1914 the World War began. Had Steichen sent the Rodin 
drawings to Bruckmann’s in Munich heaven knows what would 
have happened to them. Imagine the state I would have been in 
had they been confiscated as enemy property, or destroyed, or lost. 
With my sense of responsibility, even though I had been assured 
that Rodin himself would assume all responsibility, I never would 
have had any peace. 

With me it was the question of protecting the original draw- 
ings. Of course only the very best that Rodin had produced 
would have been sent to Germany. To protect them would have 
been my job. The situation would have been impossible... 

‘The testament never appeared. 


III. CAMERA WORK INTRODUCES GERTRUDE 
STEIN TO AMERICA 


In December 1911—maybe it was January 1912—a huge wo- 
man, leading a huge Boston bulldog, came into 291—that 15, foot 
square room at 291 Fifth Avenue—in which Cezanne, Picasso, 
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Henri Rousseau, Toulouse-Lautrec, Matisse and so much else 
called ‘‘modern’” were introduced to America, in the form of a 
series of integrated exhibitions—or should they not better be 
called “demonstrations’—?For wasn’t 291 primarily a public 
laboratory? 

The woman had a portfolio bursting with manuscripts under 
her arm. It was a funny sight to see this huge woman with this big 
bulldog and the bursting portfolio in that tiny room. 

“Mr. Stieglitz?” the woman inquired. 

“Yes, I am Mr. Stieglitz.” 


“Well, I have some manuscripts here,” the woman said. “I have 
taken them to every publisher in town. Invariably I was told by 
everyone of these publishers that there was only one man crazy 
enough in this country, possibly to be interested in anything like 
these manuscripts. ‘They all mentioned your name. So here I am. 
Will you look?” 

I told the woman that I was not a publisher, but that I did print 
a Magazine, a quarterly called Camera Work, which was dedicated 
to an idea. It was not a money-making affair, quite the contrary. I 
asked if what I had said was clear to her. 

She said, ‘““Yes, I know you are not in business of any kind, nei- 
ther art nor publishing nor otherwise. But I know that you have 
been instrumental in introducing Matisse to America as well as 
Picasso, and here are two manuscripts,—one on Matisse, the other 
on Picasso.” 

I said, “Show them to me.” 

She handed me the one on Matisse. It was hardly 1500 words 
long. After having read not more than 30 or 40 words [ said, 
“Show me the one on Picasso.” And she showed me the one on 
Picasso. Again I read 30 or 40 words at the utmost of this manu- 
script. It appeared to be about 800 words in length. 

I said to the woman, “I don’t know the meaning of all this. But 
it sounds good to me. I think I can use both manuscripts. I have 
had it in mind to publish a number of Camera Work showing the 
evolution of Matisse and of Picasso. But I did not know where to 
find any literary matter that would go with the pictures of Matisse 
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and Picasso. But somehow or other these manuscripts, even 
though I don’t understand them, seem to fit into the volume I 
have in mind.” 

I told the woman that I would print as usual a thousand num- 
bers of Camera Work—a Special Number to be dedicated to Ma- 
tisse and Picasso, and that I would include these two manuscripts. 
I told her that I could pay whoever had written them no money, 
but instead would be willing to give the author one hundred co- 
pies of the thousand copies printed. 

The woman said, “Can’t I show you some of the other manus- 
cripts? I have a great many by this author.” 

I said, ‘“‘No, these on Matisse and Picasso fit into a purpose. And 
I am sure that after this Special Number of Camera Work will 
have been published, you will have no trouble in finding pub- 
lishers for the other manuscripts.” 

The portly woman said, “I’ll leave the manuscripts on Matisse 
and Picasso with you. I am sure it will be all right. Just go ahead.” 


I was delighted. Wouldn’t the literary people sit up and take 
Notice, as the artists had been forced to sit up and take notice, 
when Matisse and Picasso, Cézanne, Henri Rousseau, etc. had 
been introduced by 291 in past years? 

The portly woman said, “Don’t you want to know the author’s 
name?” 

As a matter of fact, I had not noticed that I had failed to ask, 
“Who is the author?” or to look at the signature at the bottom of 
the manuscripts. 

“And don’t you want to know anything about the author?” she 
asked. “The author is Gertrude Stein, who is an intimate friend 
of mine. You must know Gertrude Stein.” 

“How should I know Gertrude Stein,” I said. 


“Why, she is the sister of Leo Stein. And I know you know Leo 
Stein.” 

“My god,” I exclaimed, “so that is the woman who was half 
reclining on a chaise-longue in the Leo Stein Studio in Paris in 
1909, wreathed in a sort of semi-Mona Lisa smile as Leo Stein was 
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holding forth for over an hour on art, with Steichen and me as 
: op # 
listeners. 

I laughed and told this woman the story of the séance at Leo 


Stein’s. “Yes,” she said, “that’s a picture of Leo, and that’s Ger- 
trude.” 


Then the lady introduced herself as Mrs. Knobloch—Mrs. Ed- 
ward Knobloch, I believe. She began telling me much about Ger- 
trude Stein, Johns Hopkins, William James, etc., etc. It certainly 
was a most interesting story I listened to. But it did not affect in 
the least what I had determined to do before I had either heard 
the name of the author or the patriculars about her. 

When the Special Number of Camera Work appeared in the 
Spring of 1912, it did create a great stir. A great stir primarily 
amongst the literary foiks. Stieglitz certainly was cracking a joke 
this time. A lunch was arranged by some of these literary lights to 
which I was invited. And wasn’t I taken to task at once. “Stieglitz, 
you can’t tell us that there is the slightest value in this gibberish 
that you have published.” 

I merely answered, “I have had to listen to similar charges all 
along the line, about Matisse, Cézanne and Picasso, Marin, Hart- 
ley, Weber, Henri Rousseau, and what not. It has ever been the 
same story when I have introduced a new worker in whatever 
field.” 

Thus Gertrude Stein appeared on the scene in America. In due 
time ‘““Tenderbuttons” was published by somebody. And there 
was a great hubbub raised about that pamphlet. It had much pub- 
licity. Camera Work had gone its quiet way. Camera Work repre- 
sented an idea and the Matisse, Picasso, Gertrude Stein issue was 
nothing more than an integral part of that idea. 


IV. DUTY-FREE ART 


Until the Armory Show in 1913, art was dutiable when im- 
ported to the United States. With the advent of the Armory Show, 
John Quinn, who was a collector and a brilliant lawyer, went be- 
fore Congress and pleaded the case for free art. I was asked to sign 
the document sent to Washington. To the horror of the artists 
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around me, I refused. I told them that there was no doubt that art 
should be free, but I also told them that materials used by the 
artist in America, paints and brushes and canvases, etc., were 
bought at a cost much higher than that paid by the artist, let us 
say, living in Paris. The cost of living in New York for the artist, 
—that is for rent and food and clothing, etc——was higher than the 
cost for the artist living in Paris,—whether he were an American 
or a foreigner. Also, I told the artists that, as I knew the American, 
once such a law would be passed, he would say to the artist, “Why, 
I can get paintings done in Paris for a much lower figure than you 
ask for yours. And the paintings produced in Europe are better 
than yours. Why should I buy American art?” 

But the artists claimed it would help them if art were generally 
popularized in this country, and when this would have happened, 
the people would support the American artist at home. I laughed 
and said, “Well, have it your way. I am not a painter, nor an art- 
ist. Therefore I can see straight. And that may be my undoing.” 


Art dealers sprang up everywhere, after the law to make art free 
was put into effect. Art dealers flourished. Art works by foreigners 
were imported in quantity. ‘Those who imported them were tak- 
ing no risks. Certain American painters preferred going to Paris 
to live, to living in America. Materials and living costs were cheap- 
er abroad; the atmosphere for artists in Europe—France particu- 
larly—was more to their taste. There was the café life. There was 
the possibility of traveling to various countries and seeing dif- 
ferent peoples. Why stay in America? I won’t mention friends of 
my own who felt that way. Many went to Paris, produced there 
and came back to America to sell their wares. 

Life over there was so much more congenial, and for the money 
received for their wares when they sold them in America, the art- 
ists could get more in exchange for their money in France than 
in America, when they returned to France with their American 
money. They could buy more with the money in France than 
were they to remain in their own country. More not only in quan- 
tity, but in the quality received as well. 


Collectors multiplied in America. There seemed to be a grow- 
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ing interest in art. But was there actually a growing interest in 
the art which grew in the soil of the United States? When ex- 
amined without prejudice and in cold blood, I wonder. 

Quinn and others would go to Europe and buy a raft of pic- 
tures. American painters at the time, like Marin and Dove and the 
rest, were up against it. Actually what happened was no different 
from what happened with dresses and materials and other objects 
that American women would go to Europe to buy, and then 
would not declare. The French dressmaker could underbid the 
American. The quality of goods bought in Paris could not be du- 
plicated in America at the same price. And even when American 
dealers in art materials imported their materials from Paris and 
paid duty, the materials then available in America, even at a high- 
er price, did not compare with the quality of goods available in 
Paris. ‘The dealers in Paris would often keep their best quality 
materials in France. Matisse, for example, had his own canvas and 
his dealer would keep it for him, and would not sell it to anyone 
else or export it. 

In every way the artists here were handicapped. 


Even in the case of photographic material, manufactured by 
Eastman, the photographer paid about 4 to 30% more for mater- 
ial in America than he paid for similar material manufactured 
by Eastman in England. Not only was the price of the Eastman 
goods produced in England lower to the consumer than that pro- 
duced in the United States, but in certain cases the goods manu- 
factured in England were actually of a higher grade than those 
manufactured in our own country. In England, Eastman had com- 
petitors who produced A 1 goods, and he had to compete with 
them. When Eastman tried to do in England what he had succed- 
ed in doing in the United States, such a howl went up in England, 
both from professional and amateur photographers, that he was 
unable to freeze out his competitors. 

In our own country, the American is apt to let things slide and 
say to himself, ““What is the use of fussing? Let it go as it stands. 
Time will finally rectify everything.” But I don’t believe that is 
true. 
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For example, when a Marin watercolor brought, let us say $100, 
—a watercolor produced in Marin’s own country, he having come 
back from France—I was asked, “Why does he ask $100 for a 
watercolor now, when he was ready to accept, say, $50 in France 
for a similar watercolor when he was living in Paris?” 

There is really no answer to this question, unless one goes into 
it deeply; that is, examines the whole question of free trade versus 
protection. In short, we are face to face with a vicious circle. In 
this, as well as in so much else, in our way of life. 


V. RESPECT FOR THE ARTIST — 1942 (?) 


A woman telephoned from one of the large museums. She told 
me her name and asked whether I remembered her. I replied that 
I had not seen her for years, thirty years, but that I remembered 
her. She said, “You know, Mr. Stieglitz, we are doing a great 
thing. Have you heard about it?” I told her I had not, that I vir- 
tually hear nothing about anything. 

“Well,” she said, “you know there are many empty rooms up 
here at the Museum. Most of our priceless treasures have been 
sent to the Middle West for the duration of the war. They will be 
safe there. Therefore many of the rooms here are to be used for 
a large exhibition of American art. There are to be prizes as high 
as five thousand dollars, and we find that you have not sent us 
any pictures.” She said, “You will surely let us have some, will you 
not?” 

I said to her that I certainly would not. I was thinking to myself 
that if all the precious works of art had been taken from the Mu- 
seum for the duration, and the rooms were to be filled with Amer- 
ican work, then I wondered what the Museum people must think 
of this American work if they felt it didn’t matter whether it was 
bombed or not. But I did not say this to her. She said, ‘‘ You mean 
to say you are not going to support us?” I told her that that was 
exactly what I meant. I said, “I think that what you are doing is 
simply horrible. You are doing exactly what I have been fighting 
against all these years. No wonder there is no respect for the art- 
ist.” She said to me, “But Mr. Stieglitz, suppose I go directly to 
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the artists whose work you show? They might feel that they would 
let me have something. What then?” * 

“Well then, see them,” I said. ““Why bother about me?” She 
asked, “Don’t you think they will let us have something?” 

I replied, “I don’t think at all. And if I do, I think this Mu- 
seum idea is plain awful.” 

I did not tell her that the prizes did not beckon me, for I have 
a keen suspicion that neither Marin nor O’Keeffe nor Dove would 
have a ghost of a chance for any prize which would be given by 
judges in such an exhibition, selected by the powers that be at 
such museums. Asa matter of fact, I know that the curator of 
paintings at this particular museum had told me, and has told 
others who have in turn told me, that he dislikes Marin intensely. 
Poor Marin! 


VI. LABELS AND ART — 1943 * 


Woman: I am preparing a book on abstract art. I would like to 
know about American abstract art of the early period before 
the Armory Show, before 1913. I don’t wish to exclude the 
Americans the way so many books have done in considering 
abstract art. I was told that you would know more about this 
subject than any one else. I wonder if you would tell me 
about the evolution of abstract art in America. 

Stieglitz: But I never have thought about art as abstract or not 
abstract. I don’t label things that way. In fact I don’t label 
anything. I dislike labels. 

Woman: But I want to write a book about it all because the abs- 
tract art movement is one of the most important movements 
of the goth century. Abstract art has, after all, gone in a cer- 
tain definite direction. And that is what I wanted to talk to 
you about. 

Stieglitz: What direction? 

Woman: Well, that is what I want to find out more about from 


you. 
* (From: Stieglitz Conversations. D.N.) 
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Stieglitz: As far as I am concerned, in one sense, all art—all living 
work—whether in painting or literature, or in any other 
medium—is abstract. The idea of life—life itself—is abstract 
in the deepest sense. I just can’t label things the way you 
seem to label them. 


Woman: But, after all, you have to have labels. 


Stieglitz: My dear woman, use all the labels you will, go to Sears 
Roebuck after the war, ask for what you’ve labeled and they 
will tell you, ‘We don’t have these things any longer. We 
have only the labels left. The war has wiped out all the things 
you are looking for.’ You might say, ‘Well, why not give us 
the labels at any rate,’ and I say to you I do not know what 
good they will do you. 


Woman: Well, they certainly would be valuable for purposes of 
identification. ‘ 


Stieglitz: (Says nothing.) 
Woman: This is such an interesting conversation. 


Stieglitz: (Says nothing.) 


VII. ACORN — 1941 


One day, shortly after An American Place was opened, a young 
woman who was greatly interested in the spirit of the Place, and 
in seeing that its existence might be assured, mentioned that per- 
haps her father-in-law might be interested in helping the Place 
to continue its work. Her father-in-law, it seemed, was a wealthy 
business man who was interested in helping to subsidize certain 
public benefactions. He had withdrawn from a large business 
enterprise which he had helped to build up. 

At her request, her father-in-law appeared one Sunday morning 
at An American Place to see the exhibition there at the time, and 
to get an idea of the way the Place functioned. He had the air of 
a military man. He addressed me, ‘Mr. Stieglitz, my daughter-in- 
law, of whom I am very fond, has been talking a great deal to me 
about you and your work. And because of my interests she felt I 
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might wish to help subsidize it. So I have come to see what you 
are doing.” “ 

A Marin show was on the walls. He pointed to a particular 
Marin and said, “I don’t care much about pictures, and certainly 
not about this type generally. But here is one I like very much.” 

I was much surprised that he should pick out that particular 
Marin, for it was one I had not especially liked when it was first 
hung, mainly because Marin had used a yellow in it that had 
seemed strident, jarring. Yet as I had lived with this picture it had 
come to fascinate me more and more, despite the strident note in 
it. Hardly anyone had taken note of it at the time. It was a grand 
Marin exhibition. The exhibition was visited by several thousand 
people, most of whom were highly excited by what they saw. 

Suddenly Mr. X said to me, “You know, Mr. Stieglitz, I don’t 
believe in this small sort of thing you are doing here. Now there 
is the Roerich Museum. It is large, that is the kind of thing I be- 
lieve in. If you would enlarge this An American Place into an in- 
stitution like the Roerich Museum, I would subsidize you—per- 
haps I would even give you $50,000 for the undertaking. But a 
small thing like this, that you have called An American Place, as 
it is, won’t do in America. It will not attract the proper atten- 
tion.” 

I laughed and I said, “My dear man, An American Place will 
never be large like the Roerich Museum. I have never been in the 
Roerich Museum, but I know all about it, and if I see straight the 
Roerich Museum will come to an end long before An American 
Place will.” I added, ‘‘I wonder, do you know what you have really 
told me? Have you any idea?” 

He looked at me questioningly. 

‘What you have told me is this: you would say to an acorn, 
a little young acorn lying on healthy soil: ‘My dear little acorn, I 
will subsidize you when you will have become a large oak tree. 
Yes, then I will subsidize you. But as an acorn IJ cannot!’”’ 

He said, “I know my daughter-in-law will be disappointed.” 

I laughed and said, “This is all as it must be. You are a man 
who has amassed a large amount of money, and I am a person who 
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has amassed nothing in the way of money. But I wish to tell you 
this, that in spite of your acumen and in spite of your vision, you 
do not see everything for its true worth. Nor do I see everything. 
But I feel certain I see a certain inevitability, as far as your world 
is concerned and as far as I am concerned, as well as our country.” 

In due course of time the set-up of the Roerich Museum 
changed, it could not continue to exist as those who had founded 
it imagined it would. 

The business world tottered. Radio City grew up. I watched it 
rise trom a window of An American Place. To me Radio City was 
not the symbol of the future, but of the ending of a period. A new 
tower of Babel. I also knew that an American Place had no chance 
to develop in the way such a man wished it to develop—just as a 
little acorn dropped on the asphalt pavement of Fifth Avenue 
could have no chance to grow into an oak tree, in spite of any in- 
herent potentialities. 

Today, nearly twelve years later, the world is at war, the Roe- 
rich Museum in its towering building and Radio City in all its 
glory represent the opposite pole of An American Place. 


An American Place represents spirit. Not the false power of 
ostentation, nor of wealth. I wonder whether, if this same man 
were living today and were to come into An American Place of 
a Sunday morning, he would say the same thing to me now that 
he said then? Would he have learned something he did not see 
twelve years ago, or would he say again, “I will underwrite you 
for $50,000 if only you will become large like the Roerich Mu- 
seum.” 
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ALFRED STIEGLITZ* 
(January 1, 1864 — July 13, 1946) 


In the rooms of the Camera Club, in his little Photo-Session Gallery 
under the roof at 291 Fifth Avenue, in his small corner room in the 
old Anderson Galleries, finally at An American Place, Alfred Stieglitz 
from the beginning of the century until three days before death fought 
one of the most shining of battles, in New York, ever fought for art. 
Unhesitatingly one sets it beside such splendid struggles as Courbet’s 
and Manet’s for realism in mid-nineteenth-century Paris, as Wagner's 
long struggle with the opera-house public of Europe. Fought like these 
for the artist’s right to work in strict accord with his vision, like these 
it resulted at the very least in a wide development of taste. Yet in the 
end one sets it closest of all to Rembrandt’s war with the art-dealers 
of Amsterdam and Ruskin’s indefatigable championship of ‘Turner’s 
work. Exactly as in Rembrandt’s and Ruskin’s battles, something even 
more important than the artist’s right to work in utter sincerity and 
responsbility was the object in that of Stieglitz. ‘This was the recogni- 
tion of the spiritual and immeasurable value of art: not alone of the 
art of this man or that, but of all good art. 


A photographer from his youth, with the artist’s love of sensuous 
and pictorial beauty, but with a powerful craving to live in the 
truth, Stieglitz had discovered the work of art to be a means of 
permitting the world to show itself in its true form. For him as 
for the Platonists, the human being learns to know the externalities 
of nature and her creatures through perceptions, but the deep-lying 
forces at work in her and them reveal themselves to the human being 
only in his inwardness, as subjective experiences. Art was nothing if 
not the expression of these perceptions suffused with the inwardly ex- 
perienced, deeper secrets of things. But for art, the world possibly 
might wear an untrue face... . At the same time he discovered that 
while the inner truth of things, which is the artist’s real subject, re- 
mains a single truth in every age and clime—indeed in every great per- 


* Reprinted with permission of The Commonweal. 
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sonality—it speaks a different language or dialect. Curiously, this lan- 
guage or dialect often times is incomprehensible or abhorrent to its 
contemporaries. 

Filled with this craving to live in the truth, with the sense of art’s 
meaning and the knowledge that the inner truth speaks a different 
dialect in every age and clime, Stieglitz for almost fifty years strove to 
present and naturalize, protect and further, the new and therefore 
needy art of his own age and that of his own nation. In countless start- 
ling exhibitions and with cumulative effect, he presented to an indif- 
ferent public and championed before it a vast range of plastic art 
stretching from the pictorial photography of the 1900’s—Steichen’s, 
Gertrude Kaesebier’s, Clarence White’s, Paul Strand’s and his own— 
onward through the watercolors of Cézanne, the oils and sculptures of 
Matisse and Picasso, to the work of modern Americans such as Marin, 
Hartley, O’Keeffe, Demuth, Lachaise, down to the latest oil by a still 
unappreciated great colorist, Arthur Dove. Because of these feelings, 
too, for some fourteen years he published Gamera Work, one of the 
most beautiful magazines ever to be issued (many plates in it are 
original pulls, and even the advertisements were shapely) and filled 
it with pictorial photography and reproduction of modern art. And 
because of them he was in his galleries all day, on his feet, talking to 
the public and listening to it, reasoning, jesting, standing up to the 
world for art. 

But if it was mainly “modern” French and American art which dazed 
New York and gradually entered its consciousness and America’s from 
the walls of 291 Fifth Avenue and of every one of Stieglitz’s subse- 
quent battlegrounds, the reason also was that the pictorial art of the 
period preceding our own had been impressionistic, and the photo- 
graphic art naturalistic. This is to say that while magically reproduc- 
ing the appearances of things, both had pretty much neglected to per- 
meate their accurate perceptions with inner experiences of the deeper 
secrets. However the art of our own period, post-impressionistic or 
“modern” art, had resumed the old effort to construe the world. It had 
presented designs symbolic of its inner architecture. So too for that 
matter had pictorial photography, in particular that of Stieglitz him- 
self. A photographer of the torces of things, he indubitably was one of 
the world’s great portraitists. 

Still in one respect the battle of this extremely complex, wonder- 
fully clean, bright, decent individual stands in a category entirely its 
own. Those other ones—while they sincerely concerned great and gen- 
eral principles and values and the work of individuals only as repre- 
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sentatives of these principles and values, included among their ends 
certain practical objects, which succinctlyewere the “success,” or free- 
dom to function, of the work of the figters or leaders in the fights 
themselves. Or, if the battles were group-battles, like that for instance 
of the Pre-Raphaelite brotherhood, they were waged by the entire 
group for the entire group’s success. Now, Stieglitz’s struggle also in- 
cluded a practical object. But it was not the success of his own pho- 
tography. Conceivably he might have waged his war with an eye to 
that success, or subordinated the success of his fellow-artists to his own. 
Indeed he might have found valid reasons for doing so. A photogra- 
pher with a flow of fabulously delicate tactile feeling and of pathos; 
a magician of the developing room, he was and remained a prodigy. 
Certainly persons in his entourage were ever ready to assure him that, 
despite the brilliance of Marin, the genius of O'Keeffe, he himself was 
the major member of his artistic group; ready too to reproach him for 
not having made his own work the subject of a greater number of his 
exhibitions. And doubtless he would have enjoyed the use of money. 
He had a taste for the life of sport: loved to play billiards and attend 
horse-races. But he was a “democratic” individual; at least an indi- 
vidual of a modern type. 


Passionately desirous of the opportunity to function, he desired to 
function only as the member of an active group. What actually he de- 
sired was the functioning of the entire group of which he was a mem- 
ber. Possibly the reason was that he was deeply lonely. So he presented 
the unique spectacle of a great artist never in possession of more than 
a modest competence deliberately assuming responsibility during al- 
most fifty years for groups of fellow-workers. Taking nothing for him- 
self, striving incessantly to find means of permitting them to continue 
to work, he saw certain fellows through to the very hour of his death. 
Actually he created a sort of spiritual climate in which it was possible 
for artists to give their best by holding all things to their fairest level, 
as he did while affirming the value of true art and standing up to the 
American world day after day for its sake. His fellows knew he was 
there, ready to struggle for them. They knew that the higher and purer 
their endeavors, the gladder he was to see them and to try and bring 
the rest of the world around to seeing. Other things might change. 
But he would not. 
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JEROME MELLQUIST: 


EULOGY TO PAUL ROSENFELD 


Had Emerson known Paul Rosenfeld he would not have said, as 
he did about Henry David Thoreau, that he was like an edelweiss 
growing upon some upper slope of the Alps. Our friend lived at a 
warmer level. He had dappled a valley with his humor and his gra- 
ciousness, and it was populated with his friends, each of whom he 
had charmed and enriched by a spirit of almost endless giving. 

Indeed, Paul Rosenfeld was probably the greatest champion of 
unrecognized talent that this country has ever seen. For 30 years he 
poured himself out announcing new poets, new composers and new 
painters. He never once considered whether anybody else applauded. 
If he had heard a fresh true note, he gave a glad cry and urged the 
rest of the world to join him in his salutations. 

Somehow, I shall always identify Paul’s nature with a certain walk 
we took along the Hudson one beaming day in June. We had des- 
cended from the train at Harmon, where he always got off for such 
expeditions, and after some walking, stood upon a low elevation 
looking over at the Dunderberg. Paul exclaimed at the blues and the 
mists swirling about that mountain and then, turning the other way, 
remarked upon the chocolate color of the nearby soil. He was always 
full of these rich sensations. They made his conversation something 
more than a delight—they actually unsheathed one’s own feelings and 
brought them into unity with the very pulse in nature. 

For Paul was a reverent man. He honored every last experience of 
eye, or ear, or the other senses, as one more enchantment for him to 
drink. But he respected them not only for this intoxication—he knew 
well that they furnished the immediate conduit to that core in the 
personality where the man is complete. He was a mystic of the flesh 
because he saw it as the envelope of the spirit. There was no divi- 
sion in him—and he sang this oneness with everything that he wrote. 

Few men were more generous. His was a kind shoulder upon which 
the struggler might lean and never fail to get a renewal of encour- 
agement. And he had an eye of such sympathy that he could detect 
an almost hidden ache, and help to assuage it. Nor did he stint him- 
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self in more obvious forms of support. How many, for example, 
were the meals—often superlatively cooked by himself—that he 
extended to those who actually suffered from hunger? And how much 
was the time he gave to others in the inspection of manuscripts alone? 

But this generosity had a still deeper spring. Somewhere in Paul 
Rosenteld was a need to cry out for truth in the songs, the novels, the 
poems, the plays, or the pictures that men might create. For some- 
thing in him was lifted up when suddenly he found the mask of the 
world stripped away in a swift stab of revelation. But, having eyed 
that revelation, he then did an amazing thing. He began to rejoice 
and he invited others to join in that rejoicing with him. He saw life 
as some sport of the angels. And because he knew this and never 
went back on it, he had a force of conviction that will last far beyond 
the day in which he wrote. 

Other writers were subject to the bedlam of this period—not Paul 
Rosenfeld. His musical criticism will be classic for the span from 
Debussy to Stravinsky and Edgar Varése. His essays, notably PORT 
OF NEW YORK and MEN SEEN, will always be in demand when- 
ever a searching mind probes for the unbreakable best in our time. 

Paul championed that best like a prophet. He never faltered. It 
will be unnecessary to pause further upon his writings. For they can, 
and will, speak for themselves. 

Let me conclude by saying that I shall always remember the rooms 
of my devoted friend as he had left them Saturday night. The statu- 
ary, the paintings, the stacks of well-thumbed books,—these looked 
down upon the leaves of a last article still unfinished. An open book 
was upon his bed. It was the place where an unblemished spirit had 
worked. . . . Now, let us bless him for having lived among us. 


July 23, 1946. 


Universal Chapel 
New York City 


(Spoken at the funeral 
of Paul Rosenfeld). 
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MUSIC AND LITERARY CRITIC 
Championed the New in the Arts; 
“Dial” Writer and a Founder of “Seven Arts” 


From: N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE July 22, 1945* 


Paul Rosenfeld, fifty-six, author, critic and one of the guiding spirits of the 
American intellectual renaissance of the 1920’s died at 2 a.m. yesterday at St. Vin- 
cent’s Hospital, Seventh Avenue and Eleventh Street, of a heart attack. 

Mr. Rosenfeld had gone alone from his apartment at 270 West Eleventh Street 
to Loew’s Sheridan motion picture theater at Seventh Avenue and Twelfth Street 
late Saturday evening to see “The Green Years” and “Night Editor’ and was 
stricken in the theater. Two doctors from the hospital who were in the theatre 
treated Mr. Rosenfeld in the lobby and ordered him taken to the hospital. 

Mr. Rosenfeld was born in New York and was graduated from Public School 
No. 4, 203 Rivington Street, and from the Riverview Military Academy, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. He was graduated from Yale University in 1912, and was one of 
the first students in the school of Journalism at Columbia University, from which he 
received the degree of Bachelor of Literature in 1913. 


BEFRIENDED ARTISTS 


The new writers, the new poets, the new critics, the new musicians were raising 
their voices, damning the past, singing of the new freedom, the new realism. 

The greatest center of the new movement came to be Greenwich Village, where 
Mr. Rosenfeld lived, at 15 West Eleventh Street. Mr. Rosenfeld entered this work 
with grace and gusto. Jerome Mellquist, author of “The Emergence of an American 
Art” and a friend of Mr. Rosenfeld, said yesterday: 

“For over thirty years he championed every fresh talent in America, in music, 


* Reprinted with permission of N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


** Correction of Obituary from a letter to Jerome Mellquist written by Waldo 
Frank, August 21, 1946: “To keep the record of facts clear, you should know that 
the obit’s statement that Paul with Brooks was a founder of the Seven Arts is incor- 
rect. Neither was a founder: the magazine was strictly created by Oppenheim 
(whose present eclipse should not deprive him of that credit) with me as associate. 
Paul was indeed “in” on the affair, surely, from almost the start because of his. 
intimacy with me: it was I who got him in and persuaded him to do music for us, 
although he was not listed on the Advisory Board, chiefly because the older men 
at that time knew little about him. Equally important, at that outset, was Louis 
Untermeyer. Van Wyck came in gradually, and did not become an editor until 
the March issue. Paul did several of the Peter Minuit articles, although not all... . 
P.S.: Another little inaccuracy in the obit: in those early days, when Paul began. 
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painting, or literature. He befriended countless writers, poets, musicians and 
artists. He was a sentry of American arts.” P 

After he left Columbia, Mr. Rosenfeld started his career as music critic, in 1914, 
on “The New York Press,” and began to contribute articles to the newly launched 
“New Republic.” 


ACCLAIMED NEW TALENT 


In music, he came after the critic James Huneker had paid his respect to the 
generation of Debussy. Rosenfeld applauded the newer men, from Stravinsky to 
Darius Milhaud and Edgar Varese. 

“Possibly no American critic did as much after 1919 for the more serious young 
American composers,” Mr. Mellquist said. “He acclaimed Aaron Copland, Roger 
Sessions and Roy Harris when his pen often was the only one to acknowledge them.” 

Sometimes Mr. Rosenfeld’s own critics, and he had them, suggested that he found 
a special quality simply in newness; that, searching for talent, he was likely to find 
it where it did not exist. 

He was, however, music critic for ‘““The Dial” during much of the 1920’s and 
contributed articles to the quarterly magazine “Modern Music” and other publica- 
tions. His books of musical criticism include “Musical Chronicles,” ‘Musical Por- 
traits,” “An Hour With American Music,’ and “Discoveries of a Music Critic.” 


“AMERICAN CARAVAN” EDITOR 


In 1916, with Van Wyck Brooks and Waldo Frank, he founded the ‘Seven Arts” 
magazine, one of the “little magazines” designed to give an outlet to new and non- 
commercial talent, that were the hallmark of the generation. 

The magazine suspended publication in 1917. Mr. Rosenfeld served in the United 
States Army during World War I. After the war, with Mr. Brooks, Lewis Mumford 
and Alfred Kreymborg, he edited the “American Caravan,” a book of collected 
stories, poems, and other writing, generally not of commercial value, that was 
published at irregular intervals between 1928 and 1936. 

He was also co-editor, with Dorothy Norman, Professor Harold Rugg, Mr. 
Frank and Mr. Mumford, of the biography “America and Alfred Stieglitz.” Mr. 
Stieglitz died last week, and Mr. Rosenfeld’s last literary work was a tribute to him. 


WROTE “PORT OF NEW YORK” 


Mr. Rosenfeld also was the author of “Port of New York,” which included 
articles on many of the New York members of the intellectual renaissance, and 
“Men Seen” and “By Way of Art.” His articles also appeared in “The Nation,” 
“Tomorrow,” the “Kenyon Review,” and “Commonweal.” He wrote critical articles 


to assume a place of prominence, he did not yet live on 11th street or for that 
matter in the Village—but at 77 Irving Place. It was on his piano there that he 
first heard the music of men like Leo Ornstein and Ernest Bloch whom I brought 
down there for that purpose, and on whose work he wrote the first important 
American appreciation.” (W.F.) The number of the public school is also erroneous. 
(Ed.) 
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for the New York Herald Tribune. He was the author of a number of short stories 
and of a novel, “Boy in the Sun.” 

The critic Edmund Wilson described his life by saying: “He gave himself away 
to the artists of his period.” 

Mr. Rosenfeld was a close friend of Sherwood Anderson, and edited and wrote 
an introduction for a collected edition of Mr. Anderson’s short stories, some of 
which have never been published, that is at present being prepared for publication 
by Houghton Mifflin Company. 

At the time of his death, Mr. Rosenfeld was working on a book of criticism 
dealing with different literary forms, for which he had been awarded a scholarship 
by the Bollingen Foundation. The book was less than half done. 
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From: LETTERS PERTAINING TO DEATHS OF 
ROSENFELD AND STIEGLITZ 


FROM GERALD SYKES, AUGUST 2, 1946: 


I was especially glad that you liked the League of Composers memorial concert 
idea because we had been given the impression that there mightn’t be great enthu- 
Siasm in certain quarters. Though a mere member of the audience, I do think it 
is something to be fought for, if only to build up a sense of tradition in American 
music and make the living critics realize in a personal way that they are part of 
it also. But there are other reasons than that. Paul’s values, even though they 
sometimes exceeded his art of expressing them, were very important for all of us. 

I am by no means well-read on the subject, but was there any other contem- 
porary American music critic who championed so steadfastly the living composer, 
while refusing to countenance the smooth vulgarity and slick triviality which have 
been so distinct a phenomenon, even in our serious music, ever since social up- 
heavals and radio and film opportunities led certain composers to cast themselves 
in the role of minor demagogues? On the basis of many conversations with Paul 
I think I can say that he was tragically aware, in much of our music, of that 
absence of real inner values which, in the apropos words of Santayana, “opened 
the door to the pervasive tyranny of the world over the soul. And no wonder: a 
soul rebellious to its moral heritage is too weak to reach any firm definition of its 
inner life. It will feel lost and empty unless it summons the random labours of 
the contemporary world to fill and enslave it. It must let mechanical and civic 
achievements reconcile it to its own moral confusion and triviality.” 

How many times I have gone with Paul to concerts of new American music to 
hear only “the random labours of the contemporary world” in a soul businesslike 
and energetic and industrious enough but, to so well-informed a citizen of the 
republic of the arts as Paul, not really interesting. And how many times he made 
criticisms that might have been summarized in this way. 

Such things disheartened him. He was not very tough or very well-organized. 
Instead of finding some journal where he could do battle regularly in behalf of 
the values that he later so often found missing in the music that he had once 
fought for, he shrank away from a conflict that in any case would have been 
negative and unsatisfying to such a man. And of course he never learned how to 
accommodate his speech to the ears around him. What a shame! He could have 
done a lot to help us all in separating the chaff from the wheat; in conversation 
especially he was a keen and forceful judge of grain. 

We all suffered a serious loss in his death, which was so much like his over- 
sensitive withdrawal during his lifetime. 


FROM BROM WEBER, JULY 30, 1946: 


Paul Rosenfeld’s death was a great shock to me, since I had seen him just a week 
or two before he died, and he looked in perfect health and spirit. It was the first 
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time I had met him, and when we parted, I was going to see him again. He im- 
pressed me as being very kind, and that was illustrated in the way we met. He 
had heard from Mrs. Sherwood Anderson that I was writing the book on Crane. On 
his own initiative, he telephoned me and said that he had some letters from Crane 
and would I want to see them? I came to see him at his home a few days later, 
and we spent an afternoon talking about Crane and the twenties. He seemed to 
know Crane’s poetry well, by specific poems. When it came time to leave, I told 
him frankly that his act of calling me had been one of the most generous gestures 
that I had experienced with literary men, and that it had acted asa tonic to me. 
He assured me that I would be meeting that sort of generosity again, but I was not 
reassured. He had a Marin painting on the wall, which he told me had impressed 
Crane very much because of its handling of the problem of eternity. Although 
Crane had been antagonistic to Rosenfeld in the early twenties, in later years they 
were on good terms, and I remember in one of Crane’s letters his praise of Rosen- 
feld’s essay on Stieglitz in Port of New York. 


FROM JEROME MELLQUIST, AUGUST 6, 1946: 


What should be emphasized about Paul, I believe, is his versatility. That is what 
X., in music, cannot understand; or what a- reader of the Nation, let us say, might 
not appreciate; or what a mere litterateur would never grasp. For he wrote with 
distinction, though not always the same degree of distinction, on all the arts. 
And besides he was the editor. But what I think stands up most, Dorothy, was the 
pluck of his fight. I definitely had the sense, in his apartment, just after his death, 
that he had been pushed up to the edge of the precipice. But the flag was still 
flying. I think this is his importance for America. He at least did not go down— 
or, as he so beautifully said about Stieglitz in the Commonweal—“‘Other things 
might change. He would not.” That is what I love in Rosenfeld,—and, I may add, 
in Stieglitz too. 


That flame which knows no equivocation—that fidelity to the very innermost core 
of belief and conviction—that endless giving even unto the point of death... 
so that all might live. 
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ON DREISER* 


To read of Theodore Dreiser’s death was like saying goodbye to a 
whole age; or better, to some impersonal force which, like the vast 
aggregates of our cities, we had come both to scorn and to love as part 
ot the American landscape. Dreiser seemed somehow imperishable. 
He had been with us for three-quarters of a century; had been writing 
novels among and about us for half a century. It had become oh so 
easy to be oh so smart about how bad he was as a writer, how inept as 
a technician in the literary machinery, how primitive and blundering 
and mastodon-like as an intelligence. All these adjectival judgments 
have become worn with the years, and I have encountered them again - 
and again until I am thoroughly weary of them. 


For the fact is that Dreiser, granted all his crudities, was the greatest 
American writer we have had in this twentieth century. He came out 
of our people, out of our soil, out of the granite rock of the American 
experience and the American plight. It took him half a century to 
hew his sculpturings out of that rock, but now they are there they will 
stand every change in the climate of ideas, every buffeting of the poli- 
tical tempests. The reason he wrought enduringly was not that he 
was a fancy craftsman—he was not: but because he was an honest one, 
because his chisel was governed by a passion of brain and heart. 


If you have never read Dreiser’s first novel, Sister Carrie, then read it 
before anything else of his. I read it again after I had heard of 
Dreiser’s death—io or 12 years after my first reading—and it was even 
more moving than before. Dreiser wrote it just at the turn of the 
century, when he was 28. It had a curious publishing history: brought 
into print by the enthusiasm of Frank Norris, himself a young genius 
of American realism, then a reader for the Doubleday firm; con- 
demned by the shocked assessment of the publisher’s wife, and with- 
drawn from circulation for a decade. But that does not matter here, 
except as it showed the emergence of a new American writer who 


* Printed with permission of PM., in which this article originally appeared, 
Thursday, December 31, 1945 on the occasion of Dreiser’s death. (Copyright 1946, 


The Newspaper P.M., Inc.) 
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knew his country and the human heart, and was implacably deter- 
mined to tell the truth. 


Where had Dreiser quarried this knowledge, this determination? He 
was an Indiana boy, who had the small-town Midwestern childhood 
that so many American writers had: outwardly bleak, yet rich with 
inner brooding; religiously narrow, with the rigors of German Catho- 
licism, not of Bible-belt Puritanism; yet in a boy’s mind the two 
merged, and the adolescent sense of rebellion and of self-discovery 
became permanently fixed as Dreiser’s basic attitude. It was an ado- 
lescence filled with hungers—for gentility, for advancement, for ideas, 
tor beauty, for sexual fulfilment. Dreiser has set down these hungers 
in his books more unsparingly than any American writer—for his books 
are all self-portraits. 

He was largely self-taught (he had only a year at college), and one 
traces in his books the marks of the self-taught man who cherishes 
ideas others have come to take for granted, and who quotes passages 
out of chemistry and biology books, and out of Spencer and Darwin. 
The ideas of these men wrought the profoundest influence on him: 
the break from life viewed as a religious and moral code to life viewed 
as an evolutionary process was for him the crucial break. Yet he was 
not a bookish man. His real schools were the great schools to which so 
many American writers have gone: the life of the giant city—Chicago, 
New York—viewed through the wide-eyed wonder of a small-town boy; 
and the training-ground of American journalism—the “newspaper 
days’ in Chicago, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, New York. 

This was the knowledge that was poured into the pages of Sister 
Carrie, and into the books that followed. Yet these outlines of 
Dreiser’s “education” do little to explain (who can “explain” such 
matters?) how it was exactly he who happened to have the rugged 
honesty and the massive patience to set down what he saw in Ameri- 
can life, and to fight it out with the censors and the prudes and the 
aesthetes. Iwo of his books—Sister Carrie in 1900 and The Genius in 
1915—became causes celebres in the long-drawn-out war for honesty in 
American writing: but every one of his novels was something of a 
battleground in this war. 


He has been called the Zola of the American novel: and there is a 
sense in which it is true: not that he derived from Zola (Dreiser is 
strangely underived from anyone), but that the same forces that pro- 
duced a Zola in France came, a quarter-century later, to produce a 
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Dreiser in America. The literary movement that both represented has 
been called sometimes “realism,” sometimes “naturalism.” Zola theor- 
ized a good deal about it: Dreiser did not. He simply wrote—about 
himself, about how men and women live in America, about what is 
in the human heart, and about why we live at all. He was a realist 
in that he set down the actual life that he saw, without equivocation, 
without prettying-up. He was a naturalist in that he saw the human 
being as still part of a world of Nature, obeying its laws, caught in 
its plights. His view can best be put in a sentence of his out of Sister 
Carrie: “Our civilization is still in a middle stage, scarcely beast, in 
that it is no longer wholly guided by instinct, scarcely human, in that 
it is not yet wholly guided by reason.” 

There had been others who had sought to write thus about American 
life: men like Henry B. Fuller and Stephen Crane and—above all— 
Frank Norris, whose McTeague and whose epic novels of wheat might 
have been forerunners of a more mature genius. But their promise 
never reached a fruition. Dreiser’s did. The big fact about him, as 
Holmes once said of Marshall, is that in the campaign of history he 
was there, and he stayed there. 

It is almost impossible to think ourselves back to an American fic- 
tional art without Dreiser—impossible to imagine what our literature 
would be like today without Carrie and Hurstwood, without Jennie 
Gerhardt, without Cowperwood, without Eugene Witla, without Clyde 
Griffiths. Take Hurstwood, who breaks his career and life in two for 
Carrie, and whose deterioration and doom proceed with the inevita- 
bility of a Greek tragedy: he is one of the great character-creations of 
our time. Cowperwood, the hero of Dreiser’s two novels of the finan- 
cial community, The Financier and The Titan, was drawn from the 
life of Charles T. Yerkes, the traction magnate of Philadelphia and 
Chicago: yet in the act of transposing Yerkes from the newspaper files 
to his novels, Dreiser created a man as well as a symbol of business 
power. Witla, the “genius,” is perhaps of Dreiser's great characters 
the least successful. Clyde Griffiths, in The American Tragedy, was 
taken out of the court records of a murder trial in Herkimer, N. Y. 
Yet Dreiser invested the skeleton of his story with the living flesh-and- 
blood of what it is like to be a middle-class boy in America, and to 
hunger for success and power, and to be caught in a mesh between 
sexual passion and the cash-nexus. 

James Farrell has called Dreiser the great type of the plebeian 
artist in America, and in a sense he is right. He came of the people, 
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and for all his wanderings in the morass of New York’s intellectual 
life, he never lost his sense of the people. He never became sophisti- 
cated. His knowledge came out of the life around him; and his sense 
of detachment in studying and describing that life went along with 
a sense of pity about not only the American tragedy but the human 
tragedy. 

Where he was weakest was in his social and political thinking. Here 
his instincts were honest enough—the instincts that led him to fight on 
the side of the people, and led him militantly even as far as Commun- 
ism. But he had no innate sense of the contours of political ideas as 
he had of the contours of character. He tried to go at the problem of 
the American political and social dilemma in much the way he wrote 
his novels—by sheer assault, without fear and without probing into 
what other men had tried to do in figuring out the age-old difficulties. 
And it didn’t work. While I respect the integrity of his political think- 
ing, I find little illumination in it. 

But there is enough illumination and to spare in the novels and 
the autobiographies. Now Dreiser is gone, he leaves a void in Ameri- 
can life that will take a big novelist to fill—one who, with all the pity 
he has for his characters, is pitiless in setting down what he sees. 
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DREISER’S LAST VISIT 
TO NEW YORK 


In May ,1944, Dreiser made his last visit to New York. He had 
called it My City, in his prose poem of that name and, in and out, he 
had spent some thirty years of his life there. 


Since he had bought a house in Hollywood just before the war, he 
felt more or less settled in California; however, he was always glad 
when an opportunity arose to go East. He had been notified during 
the winter that he was to receive the Award of Merit Medal, of the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters, together with a thousand dol- 
lars in cash, and now he was invited by the venerable Dr. Damrosch 
of that institution, to attend its annual Ceremonial in New York, and 
to accept his prize, in person. 

Both he and Helen Dreiser had written me of his coming, and I 
was glad to report for duty at the Commodore Hotel when he arrived 
on the morning train from Chicago. I found him changed in two 
respects; he was much thinner, and he believed in God. 

Strangely enough, this came out in the first few minutes of our 
conversation. We had a way of bantering on the edge of serious sub- 
jects, and I was saying, half facetiously, that we should thank God 
for having brought him safely here. Suddenly, he gave me that pen- 
etrating look that he could turn on like a searchlight: “Well, I be- 
lieve in God, now—A Creative Force—.” He waved his long, curious 
hand at a gray space between skyscrapers. 

“Really?” In spite of all his speculations and philosophic poems and 
writings, I had never heard him say this before. 

He flung himself down in an armchair, and started to talk. He 
could immediately turn his complete attention to any subject that 
interested him: “Once, when I had been working all day in the lab- 
oratory down on Long Island,” (he meant the Marine Biological Lab- 
oratory at Cold Spring Harbor), “I came out in the sunshine, and 
saw some little yellow flowers growing along the border of the path. 
I stooped over them. Here was the same beautiful design and lavish 
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detail thac I had been seeing all day through the microscope. Then 
suddenly, it was plain to me that there must be a divine, creative intel- 
ligence, behind all this —.” 

Then he spoke of the stars, the solar systems that he had observed 
at other times, through the telescope. I don’t remember his exact 
words; he said that of course the idea of God had always presented 
itself to him, in many different ways. But he had thought of Him 
as a blind force, a driving, ruthless will. Then, through his scientific 
studies, he had begun to see the love, and care, that went into all 
created things—and these “minute flowers” as he called them, were, 
in a sense, a turning point in his feeling about the universe. 

“After that, I wrote a piece called My Creator,” he said, “it’s some- 
where in my files.” 

This was to me the most important conversation we had during 
those three weeks, and I record it because of the many things being 
said about Dreiser’s new attitude toward life as expressed in The 
Bulwark. 


One of the first people to call on Dreiser the day he arrived, was 
the lovely, dark-eyed Margaret Carson, publicity woman for the Acad- 
emy Ceremonial. Dreiser accepted her suggestions for a number of 
interviews and social engagements; in the meantime, other friends 
began to present themselves. 

There was Richard Duffy, faithful soul who had worked with Drei- 
ser back in Delineator days, who came humbly, somewhat red-faced, 
looking like an English barrister in dark clothes and a derby hat. He 
heard with affectionate concern that Dreiser was in a low financial 
state, and hoped to find a publisher during his visit who would re- 
print his books, perhaps in a set, as he was constantly being asked 
for volumes entirely out of print and fast disappearing even from 
second-hand bookstores. Duffy left, eager to help, and came back a 
few days later with a fine project for the re-issuing of Dreiser’s main 
works. 

But publishers were not so enthusiastic. It was war time; there 
were paper shortages. One by one, he had lunch with those of his 
acquaintance—luncheons enjoyable enough for Dreiser, and doubtless 
for these gentlemen. (There was a lengthy argument about free-will 
one day at the Century Club which Earl Balch and Jo Davidson will 
probably not forget!) But there were no practical results. Dreiser 
would return to his hotel room, disheartened, to face more callers 
and requests for statements, interviews, articles. . . 
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A gruff letter came from Mencken in Baltimore, refusing to come 
up to New York, as Dreiser had suggested, and reproving him for ac- 
cepting gifts from the hand of the Academy that had completely ig- 
nored his work until this time. “Old Menck—” grumbled Dreiser, af- 
fectionately. Things were not as they had been in the old days, with 
either of them. 

That night, he went up to see Edgar Lee Masters and his wife, 
Ellen. In a spacious, book-filled second-floor-back, the grand old 
Spoon River poet was visibly shaken with feeling as he took Theo- 
dore’s hand. He was just recovering from a serious collapse, and 
moved about with difficulty. They sat in stiff, early-American type 
chairs, opposite each other, and exchanged teasing remarks—nothing 
very profound. But looking into each other’s faces, they saw there, 
times past, the great emotions about people, about life, shared and 
understood. The many things that they had expressed to each other 
again and again, and in their books, needed no further display. But 
the essence of them was in their eyes, as they talked,—fine, flashing 
irony, deep love. 

Later, Earl Wilson and Margaret Carson called to take Dreiser 
nightclubbing as part of her publicity campaign for the Academy. 
First they took him to a low-lighted, small place known for its sophis- 
ticated songs; then to the “inner sanctum” of the Stork Club. 

Here, as they went in to the room reserved for celebrities (and 
people significant for their money), a dark, tall man stood up to greet 
Dreiser: “I’m so glad to shake hands with you, Dreiser, I’ve always 
loved your work so much,” he said, or words to that effect. It was 
Moss Hart, theatrical producer, and his obvious sincerity pleased 
Dreiser, his handsome head reminding him of Horace Liveright at 
his best. 

On his way out of the club, a well-known publisher caught Dreiser 
under the lighted canopy, in the midst of a battle for taxis. “Hello, 
hello, Dreiser” — there was more hand-shaking and back-slapping. 

The next morning, Dreiser remembered him. “Say, that fellow was 
very friendly—maybe he would reprint some of my books. I hate go- 
ing to offices. — Ask him to come around and have a drink with me.” 

On the phone, the publisher said he was too busy to come down. 

“But Dreiser is busy, too” —I protested weakly, “and he’s older 
than you—it’s harder for him to get around—perhaps, tomorrow?” 

“Tomorrow’s my radio day. Can’t make it,” was the short reply. 

And this was not the only time that the New York rhythm of the 
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successful jostled Dreiser on this visit, made him feel the peculiar 
to make recordings for broadcast to Europe. The O. W. 1. (Office of 
callousness of our publishers and literary “experts” who are, first of 
all, businessmen and do not have time (had they the inclination) to 
consider a financial problem from a writer’s point of view. No, Drei- 
ser had laid his golden eggs, as far as they were concerned. 

To Dreiser, about the most satisfying thing he did on that visit, was 
War Information) had chosen him as one of the international figures 
whose voice could reassure the peoples of the Nazi-occupied countries 
that their deliverance was near. This was about ten days before the 
fateful D-Day invasion by our forces, and thousands in Europe awaited 
word of it, huddled by their secret radios. 

Dreiser thought of them as he prepared his script. Then early one 
morning, he went up to the huge offices of the OWI on 57th Street 
(just a few doors away from the famous duplex apartment he had 
had at 200 West 57th Street). His big bulk was quiet, almost reverent 
in the white-coffered broadcasting studio, his tone low, confidential. 
He read his message twice in rehearsal, coached by the keen, broad- 
browed Dorothea Beckman. Then he read it off to the microphone, 
his voice full of love and concern for the people he wanted to reach. 
It broke only once, in what turned out to be a most effective pause. 

A few days later, he made a second recording, to be used to address 
the German people when Hitler’s borders were reached. This was a 
warmly personal appeal. For Dreiser conceived the idea of describing 
how his own father, born in Mayen am Moselle, left Germany to es- 
cape the tyranny of militarism under Bismarck, and with another 
German immigrant, worked his way west by peddling small articles, 
finally settling in Indiana. 

Thus establishing himself as part German, he called upon the Ger- 
man people to stamp out Nazism at its roots, affirming his faith that 
they could still produce democratic citizens, scientists and statesmen 
who could help in the international task of establishing economic and 
political justice in the world. He ended this original speech with the 
challenge—“Just as a try-out, let’s have a few hundred years of the 
brotherhood of man!” 


Then came the day of the Ceremonial at the Academy of Arts and 
Letters. To one who has never witnessed this occasion, it is difficult 
to convey its pomp and circumstance, without seeming to exaggerate. 
The audience is gathered in a semi-circle, facing a broad, half-empty 
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stage. Then, to the strain of an orchestra, ,the members of this august 
body pace slowly across the boards to their places, clad in black gowns. 
Here is something truly classic—archaic, almost—guaranteed to im- 
press the ordered heart. — And also to put an unconventional soul 
under somewhat of a strain. 

Dreiser and Edgar Lee Masters, who had been honored by the Acad- 
emy some years earlier, took seats allotted to them in the second row, 
just below the rostrum. The first part of the program was dedicated 
to music, and a number of fine young composers were presented with 
prizes. Then came the literary awards. Willa Cather and Samuel 
McClure were enthusiastically eulogized and given their honors, with 
due ceremony and applause. 

Finally, Professor Chauncey B. Tinker arose to make a speech about 
Dreiser. It was a curious, cold discourse granting that Dreiser was a 
naturalist—and a good one—a pioneer in the history of American let- 
ters. However, obviously knowing nothing of his years of scientific 
study and philosophic search since the writing of An American Trag- 
edy, Tinker labelled Dreiser a materialist, a cynic, and a number of 
heavy and ambiguous things. 

There was warm applause, however, as Dreiser lumbered up onto 
the stage; people leaned forward to hear what he had to say. 

Willa Cather and Samuel McClure had responded graciously and 
at some length to the complimentary addresses in their honor. But 
Dreiser stood there, silent; there was something he wanted to say, but 
he was not supposed to say it. Nor was there very much to respond 
to in Tinker’s speech. 

Dreiser had a curious way of turning into himself when he wanted 
to get away from some conversation or argument. In a smaller man, 
the term mousy might have been used to describe the expression he 
would assume. But with Dreiser this gesture was like that of a lion, 
turning away from spectators, at the limit of his cage length—a phys- 
ically small but in-going gesture, suggesting a kind of triumph of its 
own, by its very resignation and silence. It was in this manner that 
he bowed to Dr. Damrosch and the assembly, said thank you, and said 
nothing else. 

A few days before, Dreiser had been told that he would be expected 
to speak briefly at the Ceremonial, and he had prepared a short pre- 
sentation of a subject dear to his heart—the creation of a Secretary 
of the Arts, to be included in the President’s Cabinet. He thought 
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that it would be particularly appropriate for a body such as this ir- 
reproachable Academy to sponsor a project of this kind. At the least, 
he felt that his suggestion might be a challenge—possibly a contribu- 
tion to such a gathering. 

But he had been told, after submitting his sketch for the talk, that 
this was a controversial subject and could not be brought before this 
group without due consultation with its members — for which, of 
course, there was no time. 


At the elaborate tea served on a terrace after the Ceremonies, an 
atmosphere of lukewarmness toward Dreiser was apparent, few of the 
dignitaries of the Academy gathering around him. He was, however, 
surrounded by personal friends, including the magnificent Paul Robe- 
son, who had also received an Award on this occasion for his then cur- 
rent performance of Othello on the New York stage. 


Finally, escorting Edgar Lee Masters, and followed by the painter, 
Kenneth Miller, Dreiser got into a taxi. He was in a low mood in 
spite of the festivities and the May sunshine. 


Arriving at his lodgings, Masters begged Dreiser to come in awhile. 
He did so, and in the company of a few additional friends, the spirits 
of all began to mount. Soon Edgar Lee and Theodore were teasing 
each other at the top of their form. Suddenly, someone mentioned 
that it was time for Dreiser to go to his hotel and dress for the dinner 
being given by Dr. Damrosch for the award winners. At the thought 
of getting into his tuxedo, Dreiser rebelled: “Phone and see if you can 
get me out of it,” he said. 


The maid at the Damrosch’s relayed a message from her master 
that of course Dreiser was expected; but no one seemed overly con- 
cerned that he might not be able to make it. He did not. 


Some days later, he might have been seen with Edgar Lee, making 
a minor triumphal entry into the mahogany recesses of old Luchows 
on 14th Street. This had been one of Dreiser’s favorite haunts in his 
New York days; here he had celebrated — among other things — the 
demise of prohibition. 

The head waiter remembered him and escorted him with pride to 
a special table in an alcove near the orchestra. Both Masters and 
Dreiser had felt tired at the end of the day, but now they revived, 
teasing each other about their fatigue being the natural result of mis- 
spent lives—and even thumbing noses at each other. Finally, Masters 
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took a letter out of his pocket which had recently come from John 
Cowper Powys in Wales, where Powys said he was working on a book 
about Dostoievsky, and translating Rabelais into Welsh! He passed 
the letter around. It was written in random sentences, aslant across 
the page and in the margins, as Powys likes to write. There was one 
line ending: ““—you and Dreiser, we three who are closer than lovers 
with exactly the same amount of reverence and affection.” 

How long since they had been together, these three! A toast to 
Jack,—and again that feeling that there was something in the air, less 
tangible but more real than words, a part of the creative Presence 
itself, that had sought expression through them all, an essence, evok- 
ing a kind of divine nostalgia in them and around them. 

The arrival of sausages and beer touched off other topics of conver- 
sation. Dreiser remarked that the orchestra did not play sentimental, 
romantic music, as it used to, whereupon the waiter said something 
to the leading violinist, and Dreiser was soon charmed by Gypsy airs 
and waltzes. 

A sports writer, who happened to be eating there that evening, rec- 
ognized Dreiser and Masters and the next day wrote up his impres- 
sions of seeing them together. His column, a simple testimony to the 
warmth of human feeling which these two, together or apart, always 
managed to generate. 

Another enjoyable dinner for Dreiser was at the home .of Dorothy 
Dudley Harvey, who wrote the penetrating study of him, Forgotten 
Frontiers. Here were Harry Harvey, Anne Harvey, their painter- 
daughter and Georges Duthuit, French writer and art critic. Dorothy 
Dudley’s apartment on g2nd Street combined the charm of a Paris 
interior with a view of the East River. Over wines and blanquette de 
veau, conversation naturally drifted to things French. 

Dreiser, enamored of Balzac and other French writers, was yet skep- 
tical of the contribution of twentieth century France to our society. 
Georges Duthuit was eloquent in defense of France. The argument 
waxed fierce as it sometimes would, with Dreiser. Finally Duthuit 
said: “Well, you must admit that France has given the western world 
sumptuousness, art, the aesthetic luxuries of life.” 


” 


“But what does that amount to—’ roared Dreiser. 
“But what is more important?’ countered the imperturbable 
Frenchman. 


Then, suddenly, with one of these complete about-faces of which 
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Dreiser was capable, his voice dropped to a rich purr. He, the socialist, 
was also the sybarite: “Well, I guess you win’—he laughed. 

Later in the evening, Anne Harvey enchanted him with tales of that 
strange French writer of diabolic inclination, Barbey d’Aurevilly; 
Dreiser’s mind was always open to the paradoxical, the super-realistic. 


During this visit to New York, Dreiser was photographed by the 
distinguished exiled German artist, Lotte Jacobi. He was impressed 
by the stillness and beauty of her personality; of the studies she took 
of him that day; one seems to me to be the most haunting ever made 
of his searching, satyr face. 


The week before he was to leave the city, Dreiser tried once more 
to find a publisher to reprint his books, Frank Crowninshield now en- 
listing in the campaign. Both had been encouraged by a report from 
Moscow by Maurice Hindus, stressing the great demand for Dreiser’s 
work in Russia. But again, disappointments met him; his nearest 
friends urged him to concentrate on finishing The Bulwark, instead 
of worrying about reprints. 


One of these was Robert Elias, young college professor and biogra- 
pher of Dreiser who had come from Philadelphia to question him 
about various phases of his life. One noon in his hotel room, as he 
began to talk to Elias, Dreiser was seized by a mood of remembrance 
so vivid that he seemed literally to relive the moments described; tears 
choked him as he told of a night when he had been so desperate be- 
cause of his lack of success in selling any of his stories, that he had 
started down a street in Brooklyn, leading to the water front. Then 
something amazing happened—but that is Elias’s story which he will 
tell in the book he is finishing for Knopf. 

Dreiser talked on in this intense reminiscent mood, until almost 
four o'clock, when we persuaded him to go down to Thompson’s for 
a bite to eat. (He had breakfast every morning in this cafeteria which 
adjoined his hotel, because he disliked spending more than was nec- 
essary for strictly utilitarian meals.) 

It was a dead time in the cafeteria; in a corner, across empty tables, 
sat a woman, pale, bruised, really miserable looking. And with her 
was a young man, who kept going away and coming back, a brutal, 
strong impostor of some sort, you could sense it. And she was terrified 
of him. We had brought Dreiser down here to cheer him, to make 
him relax over a pleasant meal. And now he could not take his eyes 
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off this woman! We did not speak to her,,we did nothing for her, but 
we went off again, feeling guilty of being ineffectual spectators of an 
obvious tragedy. 


Many friends had called to ask to say goodbye to Dreiser before he 
left, and so he decided to ask some of them in together on Friday, 
June 2nd. The Commodore gave him a comfortable suite; there were 
flowers, canapes, and cocktails. 

Among those who came were Dorothy Norman, Richard Wright, 
George Seldes, Kenneth Miller, Dorothy Dudley with Georges Du- 
thuit, Edwin Seaver, Isidor Schneider, Robert Elias, Lotte Jacobi, 
Erich Reiss, William and Sophie Gropper, Paul Rand, Fred Ramsey, 
Ralph Fabri, Hubert and Marguerite Davis, Helena Didisheim, Gene 
Gropper and Hilary Harris. Paul Robeson, whom Dreiser had ad- 
mired in Othello a few nights before, was expected, but could not 
get there. 

The little gathering was warm and animated. Dreiser asked George 
Seldes enthusiastic questions about his bomb-sheet, In Fact. 

Dorothy Norman talked to him about the Academy of Arts and 
Letters, and he told her of his dream for a Secretary of the Arts. A 
few days later, she wrote about his idea, in a strong piece for the 
New York Post, saying: “It warms one’s heart to see Dreiser so young 
in spirit. . . He has never lost his passionate interest in all move- 
ments, all work that reaches out to enrich life.” 

With Richard Wright, Dreiser talked long about Chicago; they 
agreed that it had been a stimulating place to them both, because of 
the realistic vision of life that flourished there, the youth, the rawness 
of the city. The Chicago of their day was changing so fast that there 
was no time for traditional attitudes to form and harden. 

“When I talked to Dreiser,’ said Wright, later, “I was never con- 
scious that I was in the presence of a writer. The small, vicious habits 
of writers never clung to him. He did not discuss his latest book, or 
the book he was about to write. Listening to his simple, direct de- 
scriptions, you felt he was above all, a man, sensitive, creative, inten- 
sely interested in everything,—bigger than a writer. He could melt 
his mood into that of those surrounding him... . If you asked him a 
question, he would say a little something in reply; and later, a little 
more, and perhaps later, still more—as if any idea was enough to start 
some deep, emotional, psychological movement in him.” 

As the little party drew to a glowing finish, a telephone call took 
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Dreiser back to his room; his beloved sister Mame had died at her 
home in Astoria. It should not have been a shock, for she had been 
reported desperately ill when he first arrived; he had been to see her 
several times at a Long Island hospital. But it was a shock. Dreiser 
stretched out for awhile, in his darkened room, before he returned 
to bid his guests goodbye. 

The next day was a busy one, with this death and his approaching 
departure from the city, hanging over him. He paid a last visit to 
the studio of his old friend, Ralph Fabri, Hungarian artist and etcher, 
who was making a sketch of him; he called on his lawyer, conferred 
once more with Robert Elias, and then went to attend a cocktail 
party in his honor, at Margaret Carson’s. 

Then Robert Van Gelder took him off to a buffet supper in his 
spacious Washington Square apartment. It was a warm evening, with 
spring air drifting in through wide, open windows and the sight of 
new leaves on the trees of the park. There were a number of officers 
present, one a very nerve-end of British Intelligence; it was an atmo- 
sphere of premature summer, of war, of big personalities meeting, 
lines crossing, never to meet again. 

Dreiser enjoyed it, felt the nostalgia of it keenly, but it was one of 
those times that he got into an argument and drank too much, as he 
sometimes did when he was tired, or depressed by the inability of 
people to understand life as he did. Then he would overestimate, as 
we all do, the power of words to convince. 


Sunday brought the funeral of Mary Frances Brennan. Some ten 
years older than Theodore, she had married well when the Dreisers 
were still struggling with poverty. But later in her life, she had reached 
a low point when Dreiser was on the way up. So they had helped 
each other, at various times; they had led long, parallel lives, and now 
he came to see her for the last time in her casket at a Long Island 
funeral parlor. 

She was startlingly beautiful as she lay there, this big woman with 
features more regular than his, but with the same domed forehead; 
the same, curiously long, beautiful hands, so like Dreiser’s own, that 
I could not help making the comparison as he stood beside her. In 
the room, too, his younger brother Ed also had these Dreiser hands. 

There was another sister, who had been living with Mame,—Sylvia, 
or Syl, as Theodore called her. She looked more like him in the 
lower part of her face, her cheeks a trifle puffy or sagging, but there 
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was a closer resemblance between him and Mame in the general im- 
pression created. Strange, that within eighteen months, Theodore 
and Sylvia were both to join Mame, in death, leaving only Edward 
Dreiser of their original family of eight. 

The simple service which followed was not depressing; a fine-look- 
ing young minister in a black silk robe read the verses usually included 
in the ritual: “I am the resurrection and the life. He that believeth 
in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live—.” 

“What beautiful words,” said Dreiser, and later: “He reminded me 
of Alyosha Karamazov.” 


The following day, June 5, 1944, Dreiser left New York. He had 
a lower berth on the 4:20 to Chicago—and the west. He was besieged 
by last minute calls. He checked over an article he had written, called 
The Russian Advance—and some things were left undone. 

There was a last minute struggle to close a huge, black contraption 
of some resistant material unlike leather, in size half way between a 
large suitcase and a small trunk; this was despatched to the baggage 
car. In his hand he carried only a small duffle bag, and over his arm 
a light brownish tweed overcoat; a soft, brown hat and cream-colored 
scarf completed his travel equipment. 

Because of wartime difficulties of obtaining food on trains, we had 
secured a loaf of bread, a large square of cheese, and some fruit which 
were stored in a paper bag. 

The last glimpse I had of Dreiser in New York was through the 
glass of the closed platform door, as the train moved out. He stood 
in an old pose, his legs braced like a sailor’s, his arms akimbo, his 
face half-scowling, half-smiling—intense. 

“I hate to go,” he had said, “but this time, New York was almost 
too much for me. Next time, I’ll stay downtown, and not tell anyone 
except my old friends where I am.” 

A year and a half later, Dreiser died suddenly in Hollywood, without 
having come back to the city he loved. He had hoped to do so after 
The Bulwark was published, to see his friends and to taste again of 
the atmosphere of the East, which was always stimulating to him. 

He had hoped to do many more things—but above all, to find that 
sense of peace and rest which has little to do with geography, and 
which always partially eluded him. 

For he had the restlessness of genius, of those driven by the creative 
force of the universe itself. 
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The secret of cooperation with that Force, he had finally understood 
and expressed in The Bulwark, but it was like great music, requiring 
ever more practice. 


THEODORE DREISER: 


The writer, artist, poet, musician has truly an appointment with life in the 
large—himself, society, the earth, the universe. But most of all with the individual 
called himself as related to these others, and as the medium through which, accord- 
ing to his temperament, these others are to be represented to others. It follows 
that his concern with writers as writers is secondary although it does not follow that 
collectively as well as individually they may not meet to further and protect the 
particular social arrangements and environments which make their arts, as well as 
the arts and lives of others, possible. And in times of social change and stress it is 
historic that the artist in every field, but especially the writer, has voiced most of 
society’s deepest needs—its ills and its highest aspirations. That today he meets in 
groups to not only gather wisdom as to his art, but to voice the basic social prin- 
ciples which imbue and motivate his writing, is logical and possibly a second 
medium or force by which, in the future, he will express himself and his art, and 
at the same time advance both—and society. I hope so.* 


* With permission of the Book Find Club. (First printed in Direction.) 
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One was quite certain that for a long part of his being one being 
living he had been trying to be certain that he was wrong in doing 
what he was doing and then when he could not come to be certain 
that he had been wrong in doing what he had been doing, when he 
had completely convinced himself that he would not come to be cer- 
tain that he had been wrong in doing what he had been doing he was 
really certain then that he was a great one and he certainly was a great 
one. Certainly every one could be certain of this thing that this one 
is a great one. 

Some said of him, when anybody believed in him they did not then 
believe in any other one. Certainly some said this of him. 

He certainly very clearly expressed something. Some said that he 
did not clearly express anything. Some were certain that he expressed 
something very clearly and some of such of them said that he would 
have been a greater one if he had not been one so clearly expressing 
what he was expressing. Some said he was not clearly expressing what 
he was expressing and some of such of them said that the greatness of 
struggling which was not clear expression made of him one being a 
completely great one. 

Some said of him that he was greatly expressing something strug- 
gling. Some said of him that he was not greatly expressing something 
struggling. 

He certainly was clearly expressing something, certainly sometime 
any one might come to know that of him. Very many did come to 
know it of him that he was clearly expressing what he was expressing. 
He was a great one. Any one might come to know that of him. Very 
many did come to know that of him. Some who came to know that 
of him, that he was a great one, that he was clearly expressing some- 
thing, came then to be certain that he was not greatly expressing some- 
thing being struggling. Certainly he was expressing something being 


* These two pieces were the first writing by Gertrude Stein to be printed in 
America. They were printed by Alfred Stieglitz in Camera Work, Special Number— 
August, 1912. (See Stieglitz’s story on Gertrude Stein included in “Six Happenings” 
in this issue of T. A. Y.) 
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struggling. Any one could be certain that he was expressing something 
being struggling. Some were certain that he was greatly expressing this 
thing. Some were certain that he was not greatly expressing this thing. 
Every one could come to be certain that he was a great man. Any one 
could come to be certain that he was clearly expressing something. 

Some certainly were wanting to be needing to be doing what he was 
doing, that is clearly expressing something. Certainly they were will- 
ing to be wanting to be a great one. They were, that is some of them, 
were not wanting to be needing expressing anything being struggling. 
And certainly he was one not greatly expressing something being 
struggling, he was a great one, he was clearly expressing something. 
Some were wanting to be doing what he was doing that is clearly ex- 
pressing something. Very many were doing what he was doing, not 
greatly expressing something being struggling. Very many who were 
wanting to be doing what he was doing were not wanting to be ex- 
pressing anything being struggling. . 

There were very many wanting to be doing what he was doing that 
is to be ones clearly expressing something. He was certainly a great 
man, any one could be really certain of this thing, every one could be 
certain of this thing. There were very many who were wanting to be 
ones doing what he was doing that is to be ones clearly expressing 
something and then very many of them were not wanting to be being 
ones doing that thing, that is clearly expressing something, they wanted 
to be ones expressing something being struggling, something being 
going to be some other thing, something being going to be something 
some one some-time would be clearly expressing and that would be 
something that would be a thing then that would then be greatly ex- 
pressing some other thing than that thing, certainly very many were 
then not wanting to be doing what this one was doing clearly express- 
ing something and some of them had been ones wanting to be doing 
that thing wanting to be ones clearly expressing something. Some were 
wanting to be ones doing what this one was doing wanted to be ones 
clearly expressing something. Some of such of them were ones cer- 
tainly clearly expressing something, that was in them a thing not really 
interesting than any other one. Some of such of them went on being 
all their living ones wanting to be clearly expressing something and 
some of them were clearly expressing something. 

_ This one was one very many were knowing some and very many 
were glad to meet him, very many sometimes listened to him, some 
listened to him very often, there were some who listened to him, and 
he talked then and he told them then that certainly he had been one 
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suffering and he was then being one trying to be certain that he was 
wrong in doing what he was doing and he had come then to be certain 
that he never would be certain that he was doing what it was wrong 
for him to be doing then and he was suffering then and he was certain 
that he would be one doing what he was doing and he was certain that 
he should be one doing what he was doing and he was certain that he 
would always be one suffering and this then made him certain this, 
that he would always be one being suffering, this made him certain 
that he was expressing something being struggling and certainly very 
many were quite certain that he was greatly expressing something be- 
ing struggling. This one was one knowing some who were listening 
to him and he was telling very often about being one suffering and 
this was not a dreary thing to any one hearing that then, it was not a 
saddening thing to any one hearing it again and again, to some it was 
quite an interesting thing hearing it again and again, to some it was 
an exciting thing hearing it again and again, some knowing this one 
and being certain that this one was a great man and was one clearly 
expressing something were ones hearing this one telling about, being 
one being living were hearing this one telling this thing again and 
again. Some who were ones knowing this one and were ones certain 
that this one was one who was clearly telling something, was a great 
man, were not listening very often to this one telling again and again 
about being one being living. Certainly some who were certain that 
this one was a great man and one clearly expressing something and 
greatly expressing something being struggling were listening to this 
one telling about being living telling about this again and again and 
again. Certainly very many knowing this one and being certain that 
this one was a great man and that this one was clearly telling some- 
thing were not listening to this one telling about being living, were 
not listening to this one telling this again and again. 

This one was certainly a great man, this one was certainly clearly 
expressing something. Some were certain that this one was clearly 
expressing something being struggling, some were certain that this one 
was not greatly expressing something being struggling. 

Very many were not listening again and again to this one telling 
about being one being living. Some were listening again and again to 
this one telling about this one being one being in living. 

Some were certainly wanting to be doing what this one was doing 
that is were wanting to be ones clearly expressing something. Some of 
such of them did not go on in being ones wanting to be doing what 
this one was doing that is in being ones clearly expressing something. 
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Some went on being ones wanting to be doing what this one was doing 
that is, being ones clearly expressing something. Certainly this one 
was one who was a great man. Any one could be certain of this thing. 
Every one would come to be certain of this thing. This one was one 
certainly clearly expressing something. Any one could come to be cer- 
tain of this thing. Every one would come to be certain of this thing. 
This one was one, some were quite certain, one greatly expressing 
something being struggling. This one was one, some were quite cer- 
tain, one not greatly expressing something being struggling. 


PABLO PICASSO 


One whom some were certainly following was one who was com- 
pletely charming. One whom some were certainly following was one 
who was charming. One whom some were following was one who was 
completely charming. One whom some were following was one who 
was certainly completely charming. 

Some were certainly following and were certain that the one they 
were then following was one working and was one bringing out of 
himself then something. Some were certainly following and were cer- 
tain that the one they were then following was one bringing out of 
himself then something that was coming to be a heavy thing, a solid 
thing and a complete thing. 

One whom some were certainly following was one working and cer- 
tainly was one bringing something out of himself then and was one 
who had been all his living had been one having something coming 
out of him. 

Something had been coming out of him, certainly it had been com- 
ing out of him, certainly it was something, certainly it had been com- 
ing out of him and it had meaning, a charming meaning, a solid mean- 
ing, a struggling meaning, a clear meaning. 

One whom some were certainly following and some were certainly 
following him, one whom some were certainly following was one cer- 
tainly working. 

One whom some were certainly following was one having something 
coming out of him something having meaning, and this one was 
certainly working then. 

This one was working and something was coming then, something 
was coming out of this one then. This one was one and always there 
was something coming out of this one and always there had been 
something coming out of this one. This one had never been one not’ 
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having something coming out of this one. This one was one having 
something coming out of this one. This oné had been one whom some 
were following. This one was one whom some were following. This 
one was being one whom some were following. This one was one who 
was working. 

This one was one who was working. This one was one being one 
having something being coming out of him. This one was one going 
on having something come out of him. This one was one going on 
working. This one was one whom some were following. This one was 
one who was working. 

This one always had something being coming out of this one. This 
one was working. This one always had been working. This one was 
always having something that was coming out of this one that was a 
solid thing, a charming thing, a lovely thing, a perplexing thing, a dis- 
concerting thing, a simple thing, a clear thing, a complicated thing, an 
interesting thing, a disturbing thing, a repellant thing, a very pretty 
thing. This one was one certainly being one having something coming 
out of him. This one was one whom some were following. This one 
was one who was working. 

This one was one who was working and certainly this one was need- 
ing to be working so as to be one being working. This one was one 
having something coming out of him. This one would be one all his 
living having something coming out of him. This one was working 
and then this one was working and this one was needing to be work- 
ing, not to be one having something coming out of him something 
having meaning, but was needing to be working so as to be one 
working. 

This one was certainly working and working was something this 
one was certain this one would be doing and this was doing that thing, 
this one was working. This one was not one completely working. This 
one was not ever completely working. This one certainly was not com- 
pletely working. 

This one was one having always something being coming out of him, 
something having completely a real meaning. This one was one whom 
some were following. This one was one who was working. This one 
was one who was working and he was one needing this thing needing 
to be working so as to be one having some way of being one having 
some way of working. This one was one who was working. This one 
was one having something come out of him something having mean- 
ing. This one was one always having something come out of him and 
this thing the thing coming out of him always had real meaning. This 
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one was one who was working. This one was one who was almost 
always working. This one was not one completely working. ‘This one 
was one not ever completely working. This one was not one working 
to have anything come out of him. This one did have something hav- 
ing meaning that did come out of him. He always did have something 
come out of him. He was working, he was not ever completely working. 
He did have some following. They were always following him. Some 
were certainly following him. He was one who was working. He was 
one having something coming out of him something having meaning. 
He was not ever completely working. 


TO AMERICANS* 


G.I.s and G.I.s and G.I.s and they have made me come all over pat- 
riotic. I was always patriotic, I was always in my way a Civil War vet- 
eran, but in between, there were other things, but now there are no 
other things. And I am sure that this particular moment in our history 
is more important than anything since the Civil War. We are there 
where we have to have to fight a spiritual pioneer fight or we will go 
poor as England and other industrial countries have gone poor, and 
dont think that communism or socialism will save you, you just have 
to find a new way, you have to find out how you can go ahead without 
running away with yourselves, you have to learn to produce without 
exhausting your country’s wealth, you have to learn to be individual 
and not just mass job workers, you have to get courage enough to 
know what you feel and not just all be yes or no men, but you have 
to really learn to express complication, go easy and if you cant go easy 
go as easy as you can. Remember the depression, dont be afraid to 
look it in the face and find out the reason why, dont be afraid of the 
reason why, if you dont find out the reason why you'll go poor and 
my God how I would hate to have my native land go poor. Find out 
the reason why, look facts in the face, not just what they all say, the 
leaders, but every darn one of you so that a government by the people 
tor the people shall not perish from the face of the earth, it wont, 
somebody else will do it if we lie down on the job, but of all things 
dont stop, find out the reason why of the depression, find it out each 
and every one of you and then look the facts in the face. We are 
Americans. 


* The last two pages of Brewsie and Willie, by Gertrude Stein—her last book to 
be published in America before her death. (Reproduced here with permission of 
Random House, in tribute to Miss Stein) . 
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An American Place (John Marin Exhibition — 
Painting by Georgia O’ Keeffe Through Doorway) 


JOHN MARIN: 


FROM: WRITINGS* 


Castorland, Lewis County, New York, July 22, 1913. 


Certain objects appear, then are there paths leading in all direc- 
tions to and from, sometimes these paths for the space lose themselves, 
stray, wander. The objects are the artist’s light houses, or landmarks, 
fixed ports, the paths for him to wander. 

He has constantly to rebuild, the fixed posts are not yet fixed, the 
paths often undefined, wrongly directed, leading anywhere, no where. 
Post, How’s that? You will have to come up here for clarity of vision. 

Science reveals, art conceals. Science revels in the revealing of the 
concealed. Art revels in the concealing of the revealed. The object of 
science is to make easy for the many, the object of art to make hard 
for the many. Science is vulgar, art is exalted... . 


West Point P. O., Me., Sept. 16, 1914. 


I have from time to time in a vague sort of way planned out work 
ahead. But I find this wayward temper of mine will not allow me to. 
So that I don’t know myself, I don’t know my subconscious self and 
this sometimes scares me and surprises me and I find things cropping 
up I never intentionally intended. Well, maybe this keeps me from a 
certain set mannerism, and this is a something I detect and what forces 
a dislike, an unconscious dislike, of most of the modern work I have 
seen. 


* The following WRITINGS include parts of letters to Alfred Stieglitz, written 
between 1913 and 1929, and originally published in full in Letters of John Marin, 
edited, with an introduction, by Herbert J. Seligmann, privately printed for An 
American Place, N. Y., 1931. Excerpts included from more recent letters have not 
previously been published. Because of space limitations, further occasional writings 
of Marin that were to have been included in this issue will appear in a forthcoming 
number. Permission to include Marin’s writings in TWICE A YEAR was granted by 
Alfred Stieglitz, and by John Marin. The letters written after 1929 were arranged by 
Dorothy Norman. For further letters to Stieglitz not included in this issue, nor 
in the volume of “Letters”, and for additional writing by Marin, see Volume II 


of T.A.Y. 
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Oh, it is dangerous ever, ever to work in a studio; this is of course 
only an opinion, take it for what it’s worth and I'll do the same. 

Oh Hell. Nature’s arrangements are much finer, more, infinitely 
finer than your studio arrangements, my fine studio arrangements. 
Chap, just try and arrange some studio chairs in a room. Does the 
room look homey? 

But that don’t mean that on your canvas you cannot use these 
great natural foundlings and juggle and mould and play to your 
heart’s content.... 

Over in Europe they are fighting, they have all modern appliances, 
huge guns, great transportation facilities, everything that modern in- 
vention and science in the art of warfare can bring to bear and yet, 
after all, it is the artist who wins out (the man behind the gun) as of 
yore, and I guess it’ll always be so. And so, as I have said, the artist, 
that old, old fashion critter “the same yesterday, today and tomorrow,” 
and when he crops up he’ll continue, by God, to paint his people and 
his trees in much the same old way (?) and tell the world, that is, the 
“dam fool” part of the world, to go to Hell.... 

When you start out, you are going to do and see wonderful things 
and there are those who pass through a life made up of the doing and 
seeing these wonderful things. And there really are, I suppose, those 
who do this wonderful thing, “Once upon a time,” and too, “Once 
upon a time,” really see a wonderful thing. I might say that I too 
have seen a wonder-thing. For the other day I saw a spider start and 
construct to the finish his web. 

A little bird and its plumage gives the heart a warmy, warmy feel- 
ing. Huge waves sounding on a rock-ribbed shore makes the heart, 
liver, lungs, everything, the whole human critter expand “nigh to 
bustin’ point.” Then you live, live, live, and you “got to do some- 
thin’,” yell, curse, something big, the biggest that is in you... . 


Rowe, Mass., Sept. 2, 1915. 


Seems every place we go there is much work to be done before one 
can work? 

Well, starting out to work, what method, what problem? 

What method is best? 

What problem the more important? 

Whose work do you like best? 

What’s your favorite color? 

What’s your favorite flower? 
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After all, so and so is best. Oh is that sop Go bury your uncle’s 
aunt's mother’s Billy goat and if she hasn’t a Billy goat maybe a she 
goat would fill the hole. There certainly is a hole. 

So that if you are so builded with a streak of the wild hoss in you 
you'll be unconscious some day of methods, problems and favorites. 
Saddle the whole handicap on your back and away. 

On such a day was done this. 

On such a day was done that. 

I don’t know what the future holds in living or anything else. . . . 


Small Point, Maine, July 31, 1917. 


We up here get but few glimpses of the outer world. As to objects 
on the water, a fish boat looks big, a sail boat looms up, the eagles 
soaring overhead are big, or is not their bigness a something of the 
imagination. As, if you were floundering, how big a plank would 
look. As, if in the wilderness lost, what a little light would mean. 
As, in a city, one light means little or nothing. As, in a world harbor, 
the insignificance of one little boat. 

A native to show the traveler the way. 

A pilot to steer the boat through, knowing the channels. 

Can you trust him, blurts out this awful word—trust. 

Ignorance, stupidity, knavishness, selfishness. No. 

Kindliness. Kindliness and intelligence. Yes. 

Until then, we will have no peace, no rest. And this letting loose, 
showing all of nakedness, sores, wounds, everything, when it stops 
through sheer weariness, then, when it counts— 

And one might go on, talk of art in its different forms. As to whether 
in the tearing up, the making of new paths. As to how much new road, 
real road, will be made or as to whether we are just finding out ways 
and means. 

I want an answer to the question, a real answer, a true answer, the 
only answer. Who can give it? 

There is an answer, there must be the Only answer. 

And that, I suppose, is why the whole of nature scraps, uncon- 
sciously, periodically scraps. It must get its, the answers. The beast 
cries out, one of its answers is food, food of some kind. When we are 
no longer hungry, no longer cry for food, death comes. 

The world does at times, or parts of it, get cocky. Seemingly we are 
cocky and we howl out our achievement. This time the parts seem 
to have pervaded the whole. 
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I have just been in for a swim and feel better. The water delicious, 
the sands to the touch of the feet. Big shelving wonderful rocks, hoary 
with enormous hanging beards of sea weed, carrying forests of ever- 
green on their backs. The big tides come in, swift, go out swift. 

And the winds bring in big waves, they pound the beaches and 
rocks. 

Wonderful days. 

Wonderful sunset closings. 

Good to have eyes to see, ears to hear the roar of the waters. 

Nostrils to take in the odors of the salt sea and the firs. 

Fish fresh, caught some myself. 

Berries to pick, picked many wild delicious strawberries. The blue- 
berries are coming on. 

On the verge of the wilderness, big flopping lazy still-flying cranes. 

Big flying eagles. 

The solemn restful beautiful first. 

The border of the sea. 

Good night. 

My island looks tantalizingly beautiful. 

My boy is brown and well, full of life. My wife is brown and well. 
I am brown and well. ... 

The fields were billowy with daisies and buttercups. 

Now the wild roses are in bloom everywhere. 

It’s great to sit on a gigantic rock and look at the waters. 


Cyrus, Mass., Oct. 5, 1918. 


Huge carpetings of color cover the hills. 

It’s as if you went to bed with the quietness of green and wakened 
up to the blaze of yellows and reds. 

It is maddening. Something must be done. What can you do? As, 
after all, we are wee-bit creatures—of the common stock, with a few 
vibrants, and they with all their suffering live and sing for the joy 
that they can sing. 

One is very alone. Here in my wanderings, in quest, I rarely meet 
people. ‘They’re not here and in the woods I meet no one. Where I 
painted yesterday, I was miles from a human, and the only house at 
all near was deserted. The forests here, in directions, are vast, and 
most trying to get through in most places. Wood roads scarcely any, 
and those in existence grown over with bushes and alders scattered 
here and there. 
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The wood choppers have been, years ago, to get out spruce and 
hemlock and to get what they wanted. It séems they chopped in every 
direction so that trees fall all over each other in confusion. Has the 
appearance, and is, as if several cyclones had struck it, and you plough 
your way through and around and cuss. They'll do better in the 
future, they'll have to. But, the past is what kills. 

Today everything looks fresh. The sky a deep blue with clouds. 
Last night we had a terrific thunder shower, and as I lay in bed it 
seemed as if the rain, or hail stones would beat in the roof of the little 
shack. We sleep upstairs under the eaves and each of us have several 
bumps coming in contact with the roof. We find the roof is even a 
trifle harder than our heads, which is quite an admission. .. . 


Stonington, Maine, July 27, 1919. 


I suppose I had that fool or otherwise notion that—not to accept 
honors, jury. Well, I am old, I have arrived, I am important, shelved 
with bouquets. Crying over spilled milk. Well, why spill milk. 

One should live a second time skilled in not spilling milk. 

I am working—at my trade. 

I have imagination. Oh have you, why don’t you use it? If I cut 
out imagination and only have just sight. 

My gold mat, that’s a wonder. Why? Because it fights, and that 
within it has got to put up such a fight that neither one gets the best 
of it. Some day I’ll get me a wall with glaring hideous wall paper 
and try and have my things so that they too will fight the thing and 
not be worsted. Gradually getting the best of the framing problem. 

I have made the discovery that it isn’t much of a problem, it solves 
itself. 

That my work is stronger this year, that it demands more, that it is 
more organised, that just last year’s strength is not sufficient. Well, if 
that is so—well, it’s so that’s all. 

With more strength, I howl monotony. 

With more strength I howl, you can’t do what can’t be done. 

Youth constantly affirms and asserts to itself that it can be. That's 
the blessed privilege of youth. 

Those young old masters such as Raphael were at the beck and 
call of the old old masters. 

Is it that I am getting old or am old, no longer a two year old, that 
I talk this way? 

And I will affirm a thing has got to be a “work of art” to be a thing. 
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And all have got to affirm. Why, there’s no other way out of it. How 
can there be? 

When I put myself into my picture I have created a work of art. 
That may be a damned lie. An idiot surely puts himself into what he 
does. A work of art is a work of art. The high priest of art don’t give 
a dam who did it. 

That’s one reason we have such a devil of a time gauging the work 
of the living. We can’t get by the knowing of the knowing personally. 
Bill Smith who did it—anyhow he didn’t do it—a sort of a bottle of 
Horse Sense doped him. I guess a picture is good when it just don’t 
irritate the Eye. Poetry, imagination, intellect, temperament, oh they 
can come in on a later train.... 

Has art progressed, can it, is the impossible possible, is it the im- 
possible? 

Isn’t it in art that each succeeding age has to discover for itself 
that that the preceding age discovered? 


Stonington, Maine, August 15, 1919. 


Today I am in one “Hell of a mood.” 

I did something I rather like, a disorderly orderly sort of a thing. 
I am up on my haunches. I don’t know just what to do. 

I sort of want to raise Hell in my stuff and don’t know how to do 
it properly. 

Feel like tearing things to pieces. 

Look at that Raphael photo on the wall and hate it for its perfec- 
tion, its smugness. 

In my present mood don’t like anything much. 

Want to be crazy. 

Will be crazy. 

Like to paint some dam fool pictures—no you fool they may be 
foolish but dam foolish? 

To paint disorder under a big order. 

Smugness. 

When is one not smug? 

Is it when one is tossed about and tosses, being played with and 
playing? Maybe that’s a thrust at it, a stab at it. 

Assuredness. 

Cock-surity. 

Honors. 

Ter Hell with Honors. 
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Ditto old masters, young masters, all kind of masters.. Hurray for all 
things that come to grief, that slobber, that come a cropper. The Smugs 
roam the earth—no they stay put. The Smugs start all the trouble, they 
Exasperate. 

It takes nerve not to be smug and no one has nerve enough. Nature 
just loves nerve. 

Today I am an apostle of the crazy, but Damit, it’s got to be a caged 
crazy, otherwise it would butt into another crazy. Then you have 
destruction. So. There you have the ideal humanity, crazy humanity, 
each in his little cage. 

That would be a show. 


Maybe that’s what God is waiting for, for all the world to become 
crazy. Then he'll crate them and put a label tag on each and ship 
them. So that’s what each one should live for, look forward to, relig- 
iously, becoming with all one’s heart soul and strength crazy— 
crazy all, but it’s a long long way off. 

The World is too full of the Smugs. 

So, Weep for poor God. 

So long. 

Good night. 

Marin. 


P. S. This is one Smug letter all right. 


Stonington, Maine, Sept. 1, 1919. 


What to do in rain and fog—a restless nature that hates to be housed 
in. A house for meals, a house for sleep, a house for warmth, a house 
for the weary. | 

So it is that it is raining and foggy and I am indoors—well, write 
some letters. But then as the day is, so am I—foggy within. Because I 
may feel that I owe a letter and, in the conventional manner cover four 
pages. I believe that’s the size of the duty letter. Yours truly, then 
sign your name. That’s the “now since today is raining I must get off 
my correspondence” stuff. I can see them, seated with their writing 
cases or up in their rooms, writing their duty, 4 page, letters. You 
and IJ have received them. But because they would much rather have 
put in the time with their favorite authors they are not to be for- 
given. =~ 

The Te He He He inward chuckle of laughter when we find your 
proper one doing the improper. He’d laboriously paint a peach tree 
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and put a sea gull perched in the branches thereof. Eating of the fruit 
therefrom. 

When your real artist transgresses he does it consistently so that it 
ceases to be a transgression and that’s what your proper gentleman can 
never get. He may buy it but it isn’t a purchase.. .. 


Stonington, Maine, Sept. 20, 1919. 


The summer has passed and now we are in the autumn months. The 
time of haste and preparation for all living things, for they know that 
winter is coming. A very immodern, a very old fashioned view point, 
for a verity that species Man seems bent upon upsetting all laws and 
is raising Hell, he has thrown compasses and everything overboard. 

It is a big storm, a very big storm, the biggest. And the signs of 
clearing on the horizon are like Will-O-the-Wisps. So, to ship with 
the man of the big laugh, why paint, why make photographs. Dam it 
all, we have and we will just insist on our right to just paint and make 
photographs, just as long as we blooming please, and that will be as 
long as we be. 

This world of ours is made up of individuals. Look at the individ- 
uals about you. Are they wonders, are they giants, are they heroes? 
Do they rise to great heights, have any of them the right to dictate? 
Well, that seems to be the viewpoint of each individual. So then the 
world seems to be more individualistic than ever, each individual 
trying his best to raise his little Hell on Earth and very well succeed- 
ing. But it is a very small, poor success after all, so that we—to come 
back to it—have our little paint pot and camera, and that’s about all 
the real happiness we’ll have and, well, it’s something, isn’t it? And, 
if one of these great shining lights asks what are you doing, we can 
give a return thrust. What in Hell are you doing. 

Having written this, yes I know there is a great sounding of the 
depths going on, and that there is a great power—call it evolution 
or what you will—that is adjusting things. No man or group of men, 
they are just tools and there is a great light somewheres in the far 
distance. 

Or, take the bull by the horns, and say there is a great light right 
here, it is all around us. So, despite suffering, despite lack of Sugar, 
it behoves us to go about with a great broad grin on our faces. All 
cannot grin, maybe we as individuals cannot, but the man with the 
great big laugh does an unconscious, can’t help it, laugh. He even 
don’t know why he laughs, he don’t reason it out. Reason and knowl- 
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edge are the things we have to combat, they are always fighting sight. 
The thing seems to be to know how we see, not to let our knowing 
how the thing is, to conflict. 

A tree is fifty feet high, therefore that which has nothing to do with 
eye sight says, if you paint it you must get a piece of paper or canvas 
fifty feet and over in height. That is the logic of the logic foreign to 
the logic of the eye logic. So that the artist (using the term in sense 
of general acceptance) seems to be born with Eye feeling. He eyes 
something and must express it with his hands through some medium. 
The imaginary something, too, has to be seen for him through his eyes. 

The hillsides are taking on wonderful color. Since my last writing 
I have taken a rare trip no one had told me of. Mount Desert. I 
expected one mountain. There are mountains everywhere piling up out 
ot the sea, mountains tumbling over and into one another with curious 
shapes and most wonderful islands, severe, rocky, forbidding, beauti- 
ful. “Isles of the Sea,” weird phantoms of monsters, unreal yet strangely 
real. One would approach them in a boat all alone, a little boat, built 
somewheres, that was equally at home in smooth or troubled water... . 
of view. 


Stonington, Maine, Oct., r19r9. 


A point of view: My eyes. In other words, my Maine or my Berk- 
shires or my Delaware country. Not my doing of same, but my point 

Mr. ——, Mr. ——, both of whom were up here. I seeing their work. 
My sort of being bowled over. Sort of thinking for the time my work 
flimsy, realistic, a sort of taking the wind out of my sails. 

Second and third state of being after seeing and the looking at my 
work, after the being flabbergasted has sort of passed, and the feel- 
ing that somehow I approach my point of view of Maine; and the not 
seeing in theirs a trace of my Maine. Theirs, a sort of Pseudo Roman- 
tic Chaldean Persian Grecian Roman Italian French German Combi- 
nation Vision, an Abstract Concreteness, a monumental memory of 
other things. 

A light-house, two figures looking out to a manufactured Sea, two 
figures of an old European romantic manufacture. Wagner's crea- 
tions. Not Wagner’s, but call it Wagner’s. Not Maine. Why not? 
Oh, I don’t know. 

Sheep on an island used to Express Symbolically their European 
eyed Abstractions. 

Now Mr. ——— showed me some things made out of Mexican silver 
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coins, made by the Hopi or Navajo tribe of Indians. You felt there 
was a symbolic expression, an abstract expression, a true expression of 
their personal sight of things existing around about them, however 
abtractly treated, still gotten from those special things, from their own 
lives. 

Let us consider. There are sheep on these islands. Well, when they 
use them for their decorative purposes or their symbolic purposes, why 
of course these sheep assume elongated necks. And of course that is 
their expression. They have to have elongated necks to express what 
they would express. 

Well, what is my objection. Well, in all felt expression, you don’t 
question, you accept. Because I wear a high hat isn’t to say I’m a great 
man. But a man might come along who would wear a high hat in such 
a way that that would be his entré into the Hall of Fame. 

No, at the root of the matter, however abstractly, however symbol- 
ically expressed, I would still have it, “Town of Stonington,” “the 
boats of Maine,” “the people of Maine,” “the sheep of the Maine isles,” 
seething with the whole atmosphere of Maine. 

In all great expression you feel that, and to such an extent that one 
might almost say that they didn’t feel it, but, well, that it just was. 

And why? Mr. —— is a fine fellow, a very intelligent fellow, a serious 
fellow, a deep one. And too, he can really sail a boat and, I suppose, 
loves boats. But somehow, well, you are not to forget that robins nat- 
urally hop about, they don’t walk. Chickens walk, they don’t hop. 
Those are little things, yet fundamental to the beast. So it is with boats, 
so it is with all things. And those old boys, those of real expression, no 
matter how expressed, didn’t make their chickens to hop.... 

Along comes one who says, Art transcends all things. And look you, 
man has been invested with wings and made to fly, and there is the 
half man, half beast, or the man with the head of a bird. 

Well, that was creation, based on conception. Creation, real creation 
is never ridiculous. But, Hell, let him who is not a creator be beware 
how he makes chicks to hop. 

Let’s try now to illustrate a point. This is the prow of a ship. I draw 
abstractly. It’s cut up, yet not cut up. It does things, it assumes direc- 
tions and leanings yet is not really cut up. In all its movements it 
remains a whole. It doesn’t lose track. Mr. Fisherman, he don’t maybe 
understand, yet he’s made to feel something like he feels as he knows 
prows of ships. 

I make a second drawing like this. 
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Abstract? Why of course. Superior intelligence? Why of course. 

Mr. Fisherman: “Oh Hell man, your prow is digging down into the 
waves it’s too—being bent aside.” 

He’s really worried now. He’s cause to be. You’ve made a fool con- 
crete thing unworkable when you assumed in your wonderful intelli- 
gence that it was a felt abstraction. 

I have just received your beautiful and sympathetically sensed letter. 
As to the boy’s body, I sense your feeling. It’s mine too. Northern 
lights, I saw them too. Not as you saw them, yet strangely alike. Know- 
ing you as I do, I know that you, and I hope too myself, don’t want 
sham or hypocrisy to be our bed fellow. We couldn’t rest. They 
couldn't let the poor boy’s body rest. No. They can’t let anything rest. 

Well, I am rather disappointed in my output this year. Yet, I do 
think I feel some things though I may not express them. Some things 
I try to do, “They” have done them, yet I hope I don’t try to do them 
just because of that. 

Your friend after the last cow has come home. 


Stonington, Maine, Nov. 23, 1979. 


My Kid is on the floor looking at the lantern. Daddy, what would 
you call this part of the lantern, would you call it the top? Yes, I guess 
so. You might call it the tower, Daddy. Yes, you might. Daddy? Well. 
What is this part of the lantern?p—No answer.—Daddy, you might call 
this part of the lantern the railing, mightn’t you, Daddy? Yes, you 
might. Daddy, what do you call the part that holds the oil, is that the 
oil well, Daddy?—No answer.—Daddy, could you make me an oil well? 

And so on, so it goes, the Kid with the lantern interrupting the 
Great Man with his thoughts. And what’s the Great Man thinking 
about? About the affairs of the Earth butter fingered by the incompe- 
tents. And how he, if he were in power, would adjust them. Or, being 
a great artist, is he thinking of great pictures he would paint? Oh, both 
and all. 

It does seem that when you are dreaming you leave the you your- 
self, and in its place you trot out your exalted self, your dream self, 
your impossible self. For that this self is vague and its dreams are 
vague and the pictures it paints are vague, all vague and nebulous, 
wonderful combinations of form and color pass before the dream self 
eye—so unseen and so nebulous—that one is forced to the lip words, of 
wonderful, splendid, and what not. Hero worship, and we are all a 
bunch of hero worshippers, otherwise we'd be bored stiff with the real, 
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our own self. I missed that shot. Did the dream self, the Hero self ever 
miss a shot? The hero self must always have applause, must have an 
audience. Let him be modest. You always assume he’s modest but 
there is always somebody in your dream self who is lurking some- 
wheres, who saw that shot.Of course you in your extreme modesty, you 
tried your best to escape him. In fact, you had it all planned out to 
escape him but he was there just the same and he saw your marvelous 
shot and somehow or other it got out into the world. Yes, a Hero must 
have an audience. 

Our hero self we live with. 

Our own self we shun. 

We are all a bunch of dubs. 

But, as I said before, otherwise we’d commit suicide. 

The day is beautiful, calm, mild, sun warm and soothing. Con- 
tentment. 

We have had wild days, days of cold, of rain and of blows, wonder- 
ful days. 

This day is beautiful in its balance to those other wonderful days. 

This weather of ours here in America—Cussed, alluring and repel- 
lent all in the same breath. Let our people live here long enough and 
they'll get like the weather, then some things, great, will happen. 

Fate and destiny are having fun with us, yet with probably serious 
purpose. For individuals to say they are shaping things consciously, 
then Damned little fool, little individuals, whether they are getting up 
or organising strikes or what the Hell they are doing, they really don’t 
know what they are doing. Fate and destiny are just using them. 

There is an individual though—oh there must be, not of those who 
run in packs.... 


Stonington, Maine, Sept. 14, 1920 


I am noticing these village houses more and more this year. Maybe 
as I grow older I will look with more interest at houses. Maybe, having 
purchased a house, I am kidding myself into an interest in houses. Yes 
my chief interests in life, I am strong on houses and islands, the ocean 
can go nuts. But houses and islands will have my help. Oh, I forgot 


boats so 
houses 


John Marin {islands 
| boats 


I don’t need to paint master pieces and be conceited. . . . 
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Stonington, October 7 to October 12, 1930 


The trouble being that we don’t live long enough, that we don’t 
live long enough without our belly aches. We go on for a spell, 
on for a spell, we are going to do wonderful things, then comes along 
that damed belly ache. So that the great of the earth, those who have 
done the big things were not troubled much with belly aches. And 
now I think I have used this unelegant term enough. I am a queer cuss, 
a little brain and a little feeling and the damed two, they clash.... 


It’s a question as to whether the open sight vision—that is of things 
you see—isn’t better than the inner, I mean, vision things. That, I 
guess, is a muted unanswered question. But the Superiors would claim 
not. Nevertheless, take today for example. I was laying off in my boat, 
and there was a schooner under full sail coming toward me. I made 
about 20 drawings, none near perfect, but the sight as she loomed up, 
a thing of life changing with every second, I couldn’t begin to describe 
the wonder of it. After writing this, my answer now, to myself, is that 
you cannot divorce the two, they are unseparable, they go together. 
The inner picture being a composite of things seen with the eye, the 
art object being neither the one or the other but a separate thing in 
itself. Do you get me? I don’t know that I get myself. I usually do and 
don’t more or less. 


There is always a loop hole for the poor human. He can never do a 
perfect thing, thank the Lord. There’s the feeling that some day he'll 
create a masterpiece and—why, there are no masterpieces. Looking 
for masterpieces is quite an occupation, only there is such a sameness 
to their methods. I’d have the nut go out with a gun. Another nut 
comes along, asks What are you gunning for? Answer, masterpieces. 
Or have him go out in a boat with a fish line. Other nut asks, What 
are you fishing for? Answer, masterpieces. Or have him go about 
with a ladder climbing trees. Other nut asks, what you climbing trees 
for? Answer, masterpieces. I think the last the best: feller going about 
with ladder climbing trees looking for masterpieces. Sure that’s the 
best because he’d surely tumble some day and crack his own damed 
head piece or masterpiece or any old damed piece. 

So, Jake old top, get a ladder, that’s what I’d say to him. I'd also 
say, Your old original ancestor, Jake, didn’t get his ladder to climb 
to heaven. He was sure out after masterpieces and the whole world, or 
most of it, the herd, have been apeing him ever since... . 
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The church bells are ringing, let them ring. 

The waves of the sea and the wind, the birds of the sea are a soaring, 
the wild duck in flock are beating their wings, swiftly in flight up 
there aflying. What right to fly? Get me a gun. Bang, down one comes, 
poor broken thing that was just before a beautiful life. Hurry up, 
pluck him, take out his entrails, make quick the fire, cook him, eat 
him. Ah—very good eating is wild duck. Stop, stop, the memory of what 
was once a bird up there aflying, beating the air with its wings— 

Become hardened, more hardened, still hardened more. Ah, there’s 
the trick, that’s it, to shoot, shoot to kill, without a qualm, to stand the 
gaff, the world’s bunkings. Yes, pluck, skin, take out their entrails, 
cook, eat. Stern chase, stern chase, stern chase, till you overtake.... 


Stonington, Maine, Aug. 26, 1921 


Glad I am to be away from all the hurly burly I have left behind 
for a time. Glad to walk down to the shore and jump in the boat. To 
take out a can and pick berries. To take out a clam hook and dig 
clams. To wander about here and there. Once in a while to paint a 
picture with none to butt in with another word. To take out my colors 
with none to say, You should have said pigments? To do as I dam 
please with none to say this is or this isn’t. , 

Then too I can, up here, raise Hell with the other fellow who isn’t 
here, he can’t answer. This egotistical self, this one’s own self, being 
right, seeing—it is after all what keeps us a’ going, but it’s damed bor- 
ing to the other fellow. 

Get two humans together, they are generally talking about a third. 
I am right, you are right, he isn’t right. So that it is good, this salt 
breath of the sea, these rocks and woods, the movement of waters and 
sky and the birds of the sea asoaring aloft, the ships coming up the 
bay, going out to sea, all and everything, but not too intimate. Better 
keep a little distance. Don’t like things too close, though a boat’s 
mighty handy near up when you tumble overboard... . 


Stonington, Maine, Sept. 11, 1921 


I momentarily forgot I was going to start this letter, telling about 
the receiving of the photographs, which was a treat in our lives. Noth- 
ing has given us greater pleasure in a long time. I consider them true | 
portraits of a family, translated through a mood. Is it art? Is it not 
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art? “Tell ’em to go to Hell.” I find that a beautiful answer to all 
things if one is really busy doing things that give one an exaltation. 
In the doing you don’t care for opinions, for they were not with you, 
were not you, at the time, can never rob you of memories, of exal- 
tation. 

The city seems to be the great clearing house, where there is the try- 
ing to separate the wheat from the tares. But the man who grows the 
real wheat, well, I guess he knows it’s wheat. He knows he couldn’t 
have had those great feelings growing tares. He sends the stuff to the 
city for to give people something wholesome. If they don’t eat, let them 
chew their tares. There will be some to accept. 

This Stonington is a cussed place, but if someone were to tell me I 
couldn’t come back here next year I’d be mad clear through. How do 
you account for that? Well, every place has its cussedness. And you 
would have to get its special cussedness all over. All coast waters have 
their sunken ledges. Most of the near sunken ledges about here I know. 
I don’t know their whereabouts in other places. As for the people, 
they’re about the same the world over. Only I do somehow respect the 
fisherman in some ways. He knows something and uses it. Though I 
suspect he’s something of a bluffer, for a fish, a nice appetizing morsel 
with a hook in the center. 

This morning I have on my (rubber) boots. There is a heavy fog. 
The Morse (boat from Rockland) is out there somewhere whistling. 
The Bandwell (boat to Rockland) is also whistling. ‘They are feeling 
their way. Yesterday it was foggy too. I went out in my boat and 
landed on a beach and there was a great calm and quiet in the fog and 
the water looked so beautiful and clear and inviting that I stripped 
without a stitch and went in and felt bully. A great hawk came along, 
almost up to me before he saw me, then he acted so foolish trying to 
beat it I wonder if my nakedness shocked him. It might have been 
a she. 

Along comes another day. Don’t think too much. Let the other 
fellow do that. Let what comes up, come up. Let the other fellow do 
the worrying. Let him be the big man. He must be. He must show the 
world. Let him. Let him have the big path. Lots of people are impres- 
sionists, not much really to say. So that they must needs always make 
an effort to impress people. To Hell. Go about your business, saying 
a real say, having your fun, or not saying. Don’t make much differ- 
ence, excepting to yourself. Oh give to the world. Cut it out. Only 
two things. Health, and a little money in pocket. Worrying about the 
world—Idiotic. 
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Yesterday I said I respected the fishermen. Well, today I don’t re- 
spect them any too much, any too much. Your opinion of your fellow 
man is like a thermometer, up and down. He goes up, then he does 
some little thing and he drops. To find a man who despite these little 
things keeps going steadily upward, upward. Oh there’s a find. But 
don’t go a’ hunting for him for you are almost sorry if you come across 
him. If you do, it puts other things so out of value, that is, values you 
have been brought up on. I knew a fellow once who made a grimace 
at wholesome bread. He preferred heavy soggy stuff, the kind his 
mother made. ... 

A high feeling of contentment came over me. I am in my boat. 
She’s my boat. There’s a yacht over there to windward but the owner 
can keep his blooming yacht. I’ve painted a good picture, I think so 
anyway. I am not hungry though when I get home I can eat tolerably 
well, tolerably well. I am not worrying about the world, not now I am 
not. How about the millions in Russia? Huh, where’s Russia? How 
about Germany, France, England, the Irish? Huh, who’s dem people? 
Well there’s people in Stonington hungry too. Now see here. Just now 
I am in my boat. She’s running tolerably well. I have my feet cocked up 
on the seat opposite. My pipe’s in my mouth. I am on the sea and I 
haven’t an ache or pain and I am well, tolerably happy. I know when 
I reach home I'll find the table set, or, and put to it, I’ll dig a mess 
of clams and get a few berries. But I am not home yet, am here, and if 
it weren’t for the effort I’d pinch myself so that I might realize the 
good time I am having. Would I have any of my friends here with me 
now? Well it would be a temptation for I might take the chance to 
pitch the parts of them I don’t like overboard. As for my enemies, 
well, they’re in the wake out there my boat is making. Do I want to be 
big or great or do I think I am big or great? Oh say now, look out 
around at this great tremendous, fathomless expanse, this wondrous 
ocean—and don’t ask fool questions. .. . 


Stonington, Maine, July 23, 1922 


I have been approached by the powers that be to sell them a picture 
which means, I suppose, that I am to donate the town. They don’t 
know what they are in for if I consent. 

The machinist of the town is a man about 6 feet 5 inches in his 
stockings, and weighted proportionately. He can do any old thing. I 
believe he rivetted a man’s false teeth together the other day. He will 
do the thing for you in his own sweet time and if a man comes in with: 
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a yarn, he'll stop working and if somebody comes in with a gun to 
repair he’ll become so interested he’ll forget what he was doing before. 
And say, if a fellow comes in with a violin there isn’t much work done 
that afternoon. It was that way last Saturday. I went in to have a piece 
of soldering done. I was in there three whole hours when he finally got 
around to it. It only took him 10 minutes to do the job. 

He’s a great character. ‘he way to get around him is to bring him 
something and tell him you've got something he can’t do. That gets 
his goat, and he'll do it in a jiffy, but 1 couldn’t very well tell him that 
he couldn’t do a piece of simple soldering. ... 


Stonington, Maine, Aug. 13, 1922 


Lord, how wonderful it is to be alone, for then in imagination you 
can have any companion you want and can get rid of when you want. 
My temperament cannot stand having a bunch around me wherever 
I go. 

There is an island off here called Bold Island. I had never set foot 
on it before. Yesterday I did, and it’s rightly named. It’s Bold and 
that’s its name. It rises up in every direction and at the summit there 
are huge ledges of white granite and you sit down and look out over 
the sea and island and there is Scragg Island and Devil’s Island and 
Camp Island and many, many others and each has its special fascina- 
tion. And then there is that wonderful high quarry with its sharp 
cutting forms... . 


Stonington, Maine, Aug. 28, 1922 


I have filled sheets and then more sheets. Subject matter: Photogra- 
phy and its status, its placement. A long array of sheets against, an 
equally long array for. The ayes have it, the nays have it. ‘The mixture 
has not yet brewed into something without a scum. It’s not yet clear. 
I feel the time is all too short for a subject that has to be lashed out 
in relentless clarity, all the more so in that, as you may have perceived, 
I have to fight a prejudice—which I have to slay or save as being 
something. 

With the little time I now have, with the stormy weather and 
attendant aches and little work done, every little hill appears as a 
mountain. 

But I will say this, that the present writing I feel quite all myself 
and feel the urge of getting something done. 
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As for those articles, I feel it’s more time. I feel that what will 
be written will fall short of being a thing of clear reasoning. It’s too 
damned important and almost unanswerable. Has art itself ever been 
defined so that many men can say, there’s the definition? Art is a Will- 
O-the-Wisp. One of the first articles you showed me. It was the side 
steppings of a dancer, though may be that’s as far as any of us will 
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Stonington, Maine, Oct. 1, 1922 


I’d want to be bold enough to live it. No hot house easy chair writ- 
ing of dramatics for me, and these fellows who suffer the tortures and 
whine and write about it. I’ll have none of them. To be bold enough 
to write while suffering. He’s the boy 1’d take offa million hats to. But 
he’s got to enjoy the putting of it down more than the suffering pre- 
vents. So there you have it and you don’t have it. . .. 


Stonington, Maine, Aug. 14, 1923 


There is a hill which arises back on the main land—Blue Hill— 
like the hill of the Japanese, Fujiyama. It has character, enough bare, 
enough wooded. There it arises, wonderful in character, all itself. It 
speaks. So that leads me to speak. 

So that you are not to take liberties, speaking as it were to myself, 
speaking to all, that if you jump overboard in the middle of the 
Atlantic to swim to shore, mankind dubs you fool. 

I don’t paint rocks, trees, houses, and all things seen, I paint an 
inner vision. Rubbish. If you have an intense love and feeling towards 
these things, you'll try your damdest to put on paper or canvas, that 
thing. You can transpose, you can play with and on your material, but 
when you are finished that’s got to have the roots of that thing in it 
and no other thing. That’s the trouble with all the lesser men. And 
an inner vision of your own has got to be transposed onto your me- 
dium, a picture of that vision. Otherwise there’s no use, no excuse, for, 
basically, you’re no different from any other living thing, other than 
an intensity, other than direction of vision. 

People cannot be blamed always for asking, What is it? For if that 
thing were so strong, in other words, the stronger it gets, the less they 
will ask, What is it. There could be a state where they would be 
brought up all standing, sort of realize they were in the presence of a 
big thing, and most times one is so brought up, speech won’t come. 
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Only in lesser mortals in an hysterical sort of way, which is a recogni- 
tion in itself. 

But still, Have Pep. Youth has pep. Fight youth. Kick youth. Cry 
out youth. 

Sorry, pitiful you, lack direction, right direction, a good deal due to 
those wrong signs put up there by your elders. 

So here am I. Each time I come up here I am as the youth lacking 
direction and then I get, later on, direction. Why, I have to break 
into some of the what little reserve force of youth, pep, that I may 
have. Still, I’ve got to paint some things I see. And, too, like some 
others. And after all I’ve said, seemingly adverse, to paint a finer 
Blue Hill than Blue Hill. 

One feels there is a definition, a way to dispose of. Don’t take liber- 
ties. Those who see and feel the most, don’t take wrong liberties, lib- 
erties with consistency. ‘They take their liberties with the inconsistent. 

There are many who would put a wart on an apple, saying they did 
it for a purpose when for the most part they are damed liars. A few 
who are left, most of them suffering under a delusion. So that leaves 
two or three who really are putting on the wart for a purpose. 


I am in another mood. Days have past. Serious work, painting away 
down in the depths of gloom. Oh piffle, rats, fudge, and some more. 
When humor flies out of the door an old crabbed thing is left. 

This day is a peach, clear, snappy, the tide is in, the water a crystal 
green, the sky coming down to the waters, indescribable brilliancy. 
The boats dance. Everything is dancing. To Hell with Gloom. Even 
my boat feels the day, it has a jump on. SoI guess I'll close before I go 
back into one of those (wonderful deep fits?) 


Stonington, Maine, Sept. 12, 1923 


The only thing that seems slow here being myself, and my work. As 
last year it was too much rain, this year it’s the blazing sunshine day 
upon day. All the storms we have are dry wind storms or, at the most, 
fogs. Of course I have accomplished something if even the spoiling 
of good paper. 

This ‘““Wanderlust’”’ makes me tired. What do I mean? Oh, I mean 
this wandering off the track. If even going for a drink of water, don’t 
wander off but go straight for it. 

Hang it all, you have the vision of something, start into put it down, 
when you are through— Yes, maybe a wonderful medley of things but 
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the thing, your starting spring, broken, lost, gone. To hold oneself to 
a conviction—So I have that off my chest. 

Alas, not many schooners this year; where in creation are they? 

Last year my gun was not especially loaded for schooners—many 
schooners. This year, loaded for schooners, schooners mighty few and 
scarce. 

Masterpieces. No masterpieces thus far. I was going to do wonders. 
Where are the wonders? I can see them upon the walls, in my dis- 
torted fancy, which means that I would like nothing so well on earth 
as to see them hanging there. We all would,—would like those vague 
haunting will-of-the-wisp things to take shape, to appear. Our lost 
souls which never quite were. 

Last week I gave a man some information, oh, about things per- 
taining to the great city of New York, he thereby adding to his stock 
of knowledge. Well, the man has been buried—in his grave now, 3 days. 
What’s become of the knowledge I gave him? This man, literally, died 
with his boots on—crick—and it was all over. We don’t want to die, 
until nature prepares us for death. Those whom nature has so pre- 
pared, don’t care. No, they do care to die, have an inclination for it, 
desire it, and these belong to the great body of suicides, those who 
have been given this courage, this nature-dope. I haven’t as yet re- 
ceived this dope potion. So I much desire to live and still to do some 
things worth while, though those worth whiles may never be. Yes 
they be, for they are those half formless visions, that I was speaking of, 
those vague, hunting will-o-the-wisp things, they the things which 
give us our greatest sorrows, our greatest pleasures. 

The desire to draw a thing comes from the wonderful vision of a 
thing. 

There you are. Can you nail it? You know there have been millions 
of attempts. How close has man ever come, in his so called master 
pieces to his original visions? 

Yesterday I heard a bird singing. Well, I might go down in Africa 
and hear a lion roar down the street, the honk of an automobile down 
to the city, a jazz band. There was quality to the bird’s singing, won- 
derful quality. So in the lion’s roar, could be in the honk of the auto, 
could be in the jazz band. Quality. That’s what the few of the world 
will always cry out for, till domesday. I know it. That’s one of my con- 
victions if I have any. 

So that the buying of old furnture isn’t entirely a fad. It’s the hungry 
desire for quality. The furniture in itself isn’t modern. To Hell with 
the past! ‘Thank everything, you'll never be able to get rid of it, be- 
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cause, you cannot, because, you really cannot live without it. You 
desire it. And if there is any such thing as a duty, why then it’s our 
duty to give of our mite to the future people so there will always be 
life. No such thing as death, for something will be there always to 
receive the light that too shines from somewhere. 

Dam the attitude of death any way. 

To Hell with Walt Whitman’s hymn to death, say I. He was already 
beginning to croak. No man is old until he begins those croakings. 
Some are born with it, they love to call the work of others, light, airy. 
There is plenty of light if you can see it, away way down deep in the 
uttermost depths. Go down and haul it up—no need to parade where 
you have been with the damed literature of romance. If you have really 
been, those who see will know, without smearing tatooing, skull, 
crossbones all over the body. 

And now I will have it that my seeing brother is partly wise, is 
partly fool, is partly seeing, not wholly seeing, partly lovable not 
altogether, mostly destructive not altogether. 

To have a lassoo at one’s belt, a long, long rope, so as to rope in 
humor—when she takes are long flights— 


Cliffside, N. J., Dec. 1, 1923 


The other day went with young Of to Gimpel and Wildenstein’s 
to see the supposedly latest Picassos. . . . The Picassos, very first quick 
impression on looking into, before entering the room, that here were 
a bunch of big portraits painted by one of those terrible unutterable 
rotten portrait painters. On entering and staying awhile this impres- 
sion—though one felt Picasso—was never fully pushed away. 

In the next room a most wonderful Toulouse Lautrec. If you 
haven’t seen it, straightway when you get here put on your boots and 
make the trip. 


Cliffside N. J., Oct-18, 1925 


Here I am. I didn’t get away anywhere after all. But am reserving 
my young strength for local purposes, sort of rediscovering my birth 
place region and, too, sort of getting to brag about it. What little 
steam I have is up, and I am skylarking far and wide in my restricted 
beat, a’smearing paint and a’spoiling of many sheets of mighty good 
paper. That’s my job and how many, now, sheets of mighty good 
paper have I left yet to spoil? But, I am the only one who will be 
allowed to spoil this mighty good paper. 
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The other day I thought of trying oil paint. Well, there happened 
to be a tube of white oil paint meandering about my joint. It came in 
contact with a coat of mine. It left its smear. I got some benzine and 
went to work and in the words of the immortal Ring Lardner, you 
know me Al. I don’t like to work so I am afraid I’ll have to give up 
the idea of oil painting. 

I have a traveling work, or better still, play shop. Rig up my tripod 
over the front seat of the car and proceed to play, seated in the back 
seat, with cigarettes and whiskey bottle (sometimes with water in it) 
handy, and t’Hell with the world, meaning the Human Pest part of 
it. Yep, we are now hitting on all six cylinders and running fine until 
we hit something, but whoever heard of running through without hit- 
ting something. That’s part of the game. 

The man across the street has just begun to make additions to his 
house. He has to, for his lady has just presented him with the seventh. 
He still has room for further additions which I think can be con- 
templated, for I shouldn’t wonder but that his lady has, too, room for 
further addition. 

What’s this to do with painting pictures? T’Hell once again, one 
can’t paint all the time. Let me be interested in something else once 
in a while, like the man across the street. Yeas, how would you like 
to support a brood of seven? 

A’making of Humans. 

A’making of Pictures. 

Now what’s the answer? 

For the most part they are both making dam fool things. 

So ——— is in the Great Southwest. The foreign element in the 
Great Southwest. The foreign element of foreigners appreciating? 
The foreign element of native sons depreciating. Again t’Hell with 
both bunches. 

But, the light is shining, the plains and hills are clothed with a riot 
of color, and nature may yet find a way to choke off the much too 
much Human Pest.... 


Cliffside, N. J., June 10, 1926. 


The photograph has been with me now a week. The more I look 
at it, the prouder I am to own it. Proud of the friend who made it. 
I might say, what a wonderful photograph of me, but I cannot, for — 
there is so much in it of him who made it. 
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It is like the cloud photographs, but there again one may not say, 
wonderful cloud photographs but wonderful photograph Expression 
of Stieglitz up there in the clouds. ... 


Stonington, Maine, July rg, 1926. 


Some of the scenery, lakes and mountain in Vermont and New 
Hampshire, I took to like duck to water. I made one or two water 
colors. Couldn’t do a thing with it. Have to work up to things. 

I was told New Hampshire was like Maxfield Parrish, which is an 
unforgivable libel on New Hampshire as I see it. Well, maybe I'll go 
back the same way and do something.. .. 


Stonington, Maine, Sept. 11, 1926 


This place has gotten me by the nape of the neck. Once I get here 
I forget other places, which is a failing I have that I am perfectly 
aware of. So back to Cliffside where Ill put the stuff I have done, boil 
up, and see if anything comes out of the pot. Which last sentence 
certainly has the earmarks of pot boilers. Well, why not be in style 
for a change? 

Don’t it get your Goat to have people assume that you can’t make 
a Pot Boiler. We'll have to show them. 


Cliffside, N. J., Oct. 8, 1926. 


So that this is a fine day, a real October day and out in the fields 
somewheres the asters are nodding their heads and it will be all’s well 
with them until Progress? taking form in the Developer, the Realtor. 
So those little asters, well, they are still nodding somewheres. 

Make things do what they do do, that’s my latest advice to my 
Father’s son. 

Then you'll be saved a lot of trouble in brooding over great won- 
derful things; and what are these great, wonderful things? Picture 
gallery advertisements. 

But to switch off for a second. You’ve got to hand it to the Babe, our 
Babe, the Bambino, the one precious King of Swat. As we are in a 
Hero mad era, why not join the procession. But Heroes are becoming 
so plentiful. As the girl said to her mother, Oh Ma, the Channel is 
become all messy. And too, this that girl didn’t say, the North Pole is 
becoming all littered up. And Mars is getting tired of us blokes 
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looking in on em. So let’s take a day off and join the heroes before 
they get just too common. ... 

P. S. When you write regarding your body punishments—Punished 
for what? You and I don’t know. But people who do things worth 
while generally are punished, by fate or something, maybe fate taking 
up the cudgels of the envious mob. But fate cannot rob you of the 
feel of exaltation once in a while, a something the mob does not 
possess. 


Cliffside, N. J., July 9, 1927 


Checking upon myself, finding flaws in my make up. 

Might say, not flaws, just peculiarities, the artist’s license, the poet’s 
license, and all that easy way out humbug. No way out for a lie is a 
lie and a spade a spade and I guess that’s what makes, for us, the big 
ones to live, the big healthy ones. 

When they rivet their attention on a thing, there arrives a sort of 
clarity of vision and even a certain clarity of the vagueness of things. 
For admissions and acknowledgments have, too, to go with the equip- 
ment, to arrive at that fine balance, without the which, the lacking 
the which, all excuses, artist’s license, poet’s license, it seems cannot 
veneer. 

I am sick and tired of good ? books, good ? people, good ? everything 
—the middle man. 

I’d rather have trash for at least trash is honest as trash, it requires 
little effort and you do get a sort of kick. It’s on that middle ground 
where the trouble begins. There’s where we are fooled so often, on 
that middle ground. 

Yes, I am leaving soon in search of more trash, or rainbows, any- 
thing to get away from this local trash and these local well-kept lawns, 
well kept trees, well kept houses and well kept people and presentable 
picture frames. 

We should have two selves, one held by the state (to conform and 
transact) the other to 

roam ——————— ao 


Stonington, Deer Isle, Maine, Aug. 21, 1927. 


Again Deer Isle, Me., here at Deer Isle. 


A place of lovely spots and bad spots. The bad spots are seen first. 
Now if I had the time and the work energy to a degree, something - 
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might happen. Some day I will. There’s always that some day. I try 
to know myself, to understand somewhat this cuss myself, this cuss 
Marin and as to why he does these things: that he has these visions, 
these incomplete visions, this intangible something that slips through 
his fingers when he almost has it; that he cannot do as others do, that 
he cannot walk the prescribed line, that his work is not understood 
and seen by others, when how can it be when it is not fully realized 
by he himself and—never will be; that his work looks crazy, that it is 
crazy. 

This year to me seems to be a year of tumble downs, more than 
ever. If I put down things haphazard, without meaning to myself, I’d 
say good, I am crazy and let it go at that. But this seemingly crazy 
stroke is put down with deliberate, mulish wilfulness. I find myself 
constantly juggling with things, playing one thing against another. 
And then when I get through they look so much like Marin, they act 
like Marin. Cannot I ever get away from this fellow Marin? Or shall 
I throw this all overboard and say, Dam it all I like this fellow Marin, 
can’t help myself. But I tell you I cuss him a plenty. 

So I’ve got to spoil more paper. I don’t know anybody who loves 
their visions more than I do. But not to absolutely get them down, 
that’s what makes me speak of spoiling paper. 

As I drive a good deal I am conscious of the road, the wonderful 
everlasting road, a leading onward, a dipping, a rising, a leading up 
over the hill to the sea beyond. To nail that, to express that, to find 
the means to clutch, so that there it is, that’s what torments me, to 
show with startling conviction. 

So I make the attempt. 

Others may make and get but don’t you see, it isn’t my road, it 
isn’t my over to the sea. 

And here it is: There are moments when I am unbelievably in love 
with myself. 

But, there are moments when I unbelievably hate myself, for being 
myself. 

Curiously twisted creature. 

Prejudiced as Hell. 

Unprejudiced as Hell. 

Narrow—as they make ’em. 

Broad minded next minute. 

Hating everything foreign, to a degree, with the opposite coming 
in, time and time. 
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A shouting spread eagled American. 

A drooping wet winged sort of a nameless fowl the next. 

But, take it easy, whoa there, pull up. 

I'll lead you to a spot. I’ll show you a something, done, created, 
made by some ones, not I myself but seen for myself by myself, like 
“I know a place whereon the wild thyme grows, where oxslips and the 
nodding violets grow.” 

This spot, this place of mine, a village, where clustered about you 
can see if you look dream houses of a purity of whiteness, of a love- 
liness of proportion, of a sparingness of sensitive detail, rising up out 
of the greenest of grass sward. The spirit of the traditional mistress 
must be about. For placed in most wonderful arrangement are flowers, 
such flowers, such arrangement. 

Yes, come with me to Wiscasset, Maine, and too to Thomaston, 
Maine, and I'll show you. 

I'll be mad, I am mad, Ill be jealous, I am jealous. 

Ah, now I have it. I have lived before, an hundred years ago I 
lived. I created these houses. You poor fool, not much like your 
present creations. 

Oh well, still carry on, it cannot be helped. Your, cannot be helped 
that he is as he is, friend, 

Marin. 


Stonington, Maine, Sunday, Aug. 2, 1928. 


The home plate seems to be in sight. We'll be leaving early this 
week. Now that I have knocked out a few homers. We'll get them 
home somehow and then see how they register. 

What was it last year, quantity or quality? I know this is not a 
year of quantity therefore it must be a year of quality. I’ll have it so 
notwithstanding any later observations either by myself or others, a 
desperate self-defense attitude. No, not desperate. Why desperate? 
If one goes about one’s life in a common, homely, rather sincere at 
times, or naturally sincere manner, that’s about all. Sort of a natural 
bent for doing things, that’s all. That they have to be wonderful: 
what is that thing, wonderful, that thing marvelous? Tinker about 
at it. If some things worth while turn out as a result of this tinkering, 
that’s sufficient. 

Smart—I am as smart as I am intellectual. Intellectual—I am as 
intellectual as Tam. And that I-am more or less smart or more or less 
intellectual than some one else, well, what of it, what does it matter. 
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That I can find the way to show that which shows itself to me. 

Those that show themselves not to me are not for me to show. .. . 

Like my pictures here, give them away. But when they reach New 
York. Ah then. 

There’s a man here, the one who makes those—play boats, they call 
them, the one I was interested in last year. They tell me he pulled 
in over five thousand one year, stone cutting and private jobs. He 
and his wife blew it all in. Now they are on the town, winters. 
Human frailty. It gets us all in different forms. 

In a place like this one gets away from discussion. 

If we could only remain. This living in crowds, living in herds, 
seems to kill fine things, fine thought. Kill the art output of a nation. 
Jealousies. Strivings. Competing to get ahead of one another. In- 
stead of keeping ahead within ourselves. 

It would seem that all the thinkers, philosophers, seers, are funda- 
mentally strangely alike. 

I am aware we look backward as well as forward. 

The good old times. In the somewhere of every human is that ten- 
der spot for the good old times. So much so that it’s a very vital 
wonderful state, a great check, our forgetfulness of which stops a 
right forging ahead. 

But too comes memories of the bad in those good old times, of a 
great waste laid by all our forefathers for our benefit, that waste that 
we in our turn lay for our children. 

Oh, it’s rather helpful to get together and sort of unbosom amongst 
ourselves, though we do know we have got to conform and swim in 
the common pool. But with this swimming to keep the Spirit unsoiled, 
that we being in it are not entirely of it. To keep the water imme- 
diately about us just a little bit clean. 

There’s a one thing that makes to rise up in us a white hot anger. 
That’s when stupid fools make to play in our play ground and every 
touch of them raises a blister. So that we often in defense play the 
fool. Well, that’s an outlet, that helps, that little chuckle, after the 
thought, You may thing you have scotched me but you really haven't. 

So that I may bide a bit, side running streams and forests, moun- 
tains and valleys, the sea and sand beaches and ledges and headlands 
and look and listen and breathe. 

I would be home, at home, in this place, these places my homes, 
all together my home. My loves, my home. If I am able to snare a bit 
of this in what I do, that’s it.... 
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Alliquippa House, Small Point Harbor, Maine. 
Sunday, Aug. 5, 1928. 


There are four of them, precious virgins ranging from fifty to 
sixty years of age. Militant New Englanders all four. Born with ram 
rods for back bones. The top notcher has wall eyes of a cruelty 
unbelievable. 

I am sure the four of them are direct descendants of stake burners. 
Killing everything lovely, though every other word they use that very 
word, lovely. Loveliness from their lips, or slits I should say, takes on 
an awful meaning. So that’s that. That’s off my chest. The others here 
are harmless or less harmless. 

I am working here not too much, a little, a few things—not too 
important I hope. 

Today, Sunday, I feel like going fishing. My forefathers, or some 
of them at least, wouldn’t go fishing Sunday. Some of them would 
like to have gone though. And there be those who say the desire is as 
bad as the deed. I guess I’ll go a fishing. Here’s something: 


A Catholic is one equipped with a priest for to carry out a desire. 


Taos, New Mexico, June 22, 23, 24, 25, one of these, 
I don’t know which, (1929). 


Yes sir, wait until I get back, you and others being partly respon- 
sible for the unloading this poor innocent Critter, myself, away out here 
on the prairie. On the desert surrounded by these huge things. 
Amidst Indians and Mexicans who have black eyed daughters. 

All my pictures this year will have labels tagged to them, as, this is 
so and so mountain I'd have you understand, and is, I’d have you 
understand, so and so feet high. Yes, all labeled with explanations 
like a map. That’s the only way I know of, of getting by with this 
dogoned country. But it’s an ill wind and etc., etc., for when I tackle 
the East again, why, holy Moses, it’ll be a cinch. I’ll rattle the whole 
layouts in jig time, nothing to it. 

The Indians had a rabbit hunt a couple of weeks ago. Yours truly 
stumbled luckily right into the midst of it, almost taken for a rabbit. 
The rest of the bunch here not so fortunate. So that I am at work 
on an Indian rabbit hunt picture of immense proportions, size 8 
inches by 10 inches. I am doing a bunch of sketches. The rest are 
painting pictures. As usual my studio is the big out-of-doors, in the 
car when too hot. 
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I am sort of laying out spots, places, points of observation, staking 
claims for future use in case I get my second *wind, others have advised 
and pointed out for me which would run into years of running 
about. ... 


Taos, New Mexico, July 21, 1929 


Everywhere repairing the damage wrought by the elements. So that 
here you are forced to respect the elements. A great thing to be forced 
to respect something. 

The Harvey company is big here. They run the hotels along the 
Santa Fé route and send bus lines all over. They take loads of visitors 
to see the Indians at the Pueblos. How do the Indians like it? They 
have no say in the matter. Some say,’ beautiful. Others say, we must 
change and remedy all this. 

The only stray hope being that those who say, beautiful, may in 
some way increase their fold. 

The horse still exists here, used a horse back and to team. Here, the 
Indian and Mexican, they can ride. They at Taos have a movie. 
Tom Mix is here a hero. 

My—how these women who prowl the earth, compliment the men 
(their not taking advantage) or is it that they despise them not being 
men. With all their air and a keeping up a jollity of spirits, there is 
a seeming to miss something. 

Freedom, what is it? Let’s disobey the law. To first find out, to 
recognize, the elemental, the big laws then, the one must perforce 
disobey the fool law, to keep to the big law. But so many seek to 
break the big law. Well, nature has something to say about this. 

That should be my problem, my set of problems, to discover, to 
recognize these big elemental laws which cannot be laid aside, which 
keep us in life. 

The One who made this country, this big level seeming desert table 
land cut out slices. They are the canyons. Then here and there he 
put mountains atop. Astanding here you can see six or seven thunder 
storms going on at the same time. 

A sun set seems to embrace the earth. 

Big sun heat. 

Big storm. 

Big everything. 

A leaving out that thing called Man. 
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With his a moving about 

iy Av iatalk 
“ "scribbling. 

But, well, we can’t leave him out. Nature maybe will some day. 

I have been told to write you a letter with some cut up, with some 
nonsense in it. Sort of, I suppose that some think me at my best in that 
mood. Maybe they are right. But one can’t call up a mood at will, 
at least I can not. 

I'll have to let it go as it is this time, as I wanted to write to you 
today, maybe at a later date you'll get the cut up letter. ... 


Addison, Maine, Aug 10, 1941. 


Why does one paint a picture? 

Why does one play on a musical instrument? 

Is paint strong enough to satisfy the future human eye? 

Is the present musical instrument strong enough in sound to satisfy 
a future demand? 

All of which can be taken care of by 

—Advertising— 

You advertise your painting— 
that makes it good 

You advertise your—Bond bread—that makes it good 

You advertise your cigarettes 
—that makes them good— 

All these and many more damned things—advertise them 
and they all become good 

I have a feeling that the artist hates with his whole being all forms 
of advertising and—know it—You brats—you with the Hell spawn ideas 
that—even though you kill the artist—he’ll have wonout Nature will 
see to it that the Symbol persists 

From the back of my house—up to the woodshed—up to the garage— 
the turf is wonderfully springy under the feet—it is good to walk on— 

The road out from the garage to the end of my place is through a 
bit of evergreen woodland—and that is mighty good—and—I can ima- 
gine—bear—deer—wolves—all sorts of animals a lurking there as they 
did in the olden time 


and that makes it all mighty good and alluring and strange and 
intimate 
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The wild roses and the daisies and buttercups which greet us when 
we come ; 


they are all good— 
And ————— the old men and old women complain—and talk about 


one who invented automobiles—one who invented the aeroplane— 
the good old times— 


didn’t they breed a son who invented Explosives 
one who invented a something to catch more fish—so that there are 
now not so many fish to be caught 
They complain of a condition they themselves made—didn’t they 
make of it a different world for their sons and daughters to live in and 
—now they complain of these sons and daughters 
Lord—the simple way 
if there was ever any such— 
they did their best to destroy 
Enough of these 
—there be those who have with their 
doings made for a better world 
and I shouldn’t wonder but that 
in many respects—it’s a damned sight better world— 


Cape Split Maine, September 29, 1943. 


As for me I am again—in spite of wars—occupying the Ancient Mari- 
ners lookout up here on the Cape and I sit and look at the Seas 
coming up and it gets into my blood—they say that blood and water 
dont mix but who are they? They say many things 

As for painting—I’ve given that up—I just tie a brush. to my fingers 
and let that old silly brush do the painting 

So that now I ama slave to the brush—It even insists that I give it 
a good washing after each daubing which is proof enough that I am 
a slave 

This brush has led his slave in some strange places this year and I 
must confess to many a shock but he has no sympathy—just dont give 
a damn for my feelings—so that I am just dragged around in these 
strange places—willey nilley— 

Before leaving home I felt like well an old critter which may be 
I am—Up here on the Cape I am beginning to feel my Oats—which 
mavbe I am not entitled to just the same I can give points to some 
who would know how to chop wood and to build a fire 
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As for painting pictures I can give points on—what not to do— 
which covers so much ground that the high spots require much seeking 

The only things left up here are well—there is the ground—there 
are the things that grow on the ground flowers trees and such—There 
are the ledges—not forgetting entirely the Ocean and a few wild things 

birds fishes and animals—Humans they have practically left—and 
left their vacant houses and they look desolate forlorn and unmeaning 

And the work well that may not amount to much either—but in 
that respect I kind of have a feeling that the woods are full of such 

The day is balmy—the sun is warm—the water sparkles 

The little purple and gold asters in clumps—beautiful 
The (earth beautiful) if only those who live on it would behave in 
some extent. 


Cape Split, Sept. 15, 1944. 


They refused me and they refused me again—They said I did not 
come under the—War Effort—and since my pictures do not pertain to 
human war & destruction (not if I can help it) maybe they are right 
—are they?)— 

If possibly they have a bit of cheer in them—what then? 

Should the doctor prescribe a medicine that makes the patient 
worse—& pertains to disease—or medicine that will give health—being 
healthgiving so that these johnnies are not they of those who would 
give to the sick doses of poison with the blinding stupid thought that 
it helps some cause or other 
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I KNEW NO NEED 


I knew no lack 

until you came creating void— 

that you alone could fill, 

while even as my need for you increased 

the void increased: 

until at last, 

fulfilled by none but you: 

Again I know no lack. 1933 


VISION TO CELEBRATE: 
IS GOD, IS LOVE, IS ART 


Trembles 
on inner verge of lips of eyes: 
the nameless word 


It is so clear 
It is so very clear 


It hovers in your eyes 
I read it there 


The word eludes 
is ever new 


Convinces in your sound: 
your words contain the words 
I know you know the words 


*The poems marked with a (D), were written in 1932 and are from Dualities by 
Dorothy Norman (An American Place, N. Y.) published by Alfred Stieglitz. The 
other poems in the sequence are dated, and are from an unpublished series called 
Words For Songs. 
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I hear you look the words 
I feel you name the words 
I know you are the word 


Alone I cannot find the center 

(Must be two to make the speaking surge) 
It is so clear so clear 

it must be told 


The inner ear is taut 

the silent search of eyes is found, is stilled 
the haunted vision 

startled 

muted now 

is calm is tense is still 

strains merging 

sears with strangled touch 

the twist of eyes in eyes 

and knows the name, the sound need not be said 
is heard 

is deeply cared 


The eyes are focused now; unbreathed 
the ears are rooted— 
perfect instruments. 


The nameless name eludes: 

is love 

is two 

is one 

is all 

is God 

is muse 

is not a word that can be heard 
is found. 


Who dares to say that this will never change a world? 
I trust you, hear you 

and you know 

(There must be two) 

I trust you and you are the word 
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You say there must be two 
There is a law: 
you hear me not save I hear you 


The word exists and must be used: is touch 
Am lost to it 

do not exist 

is touch, and then is touch upon the world 
(There must be three) 

the nameless name 

(Is infinite) 


On inner verge of use, of eyes of ears 
the mobile lips perform the words 
why can’t they hear, why can’t they hear 


You speak the word it is so luminous so clear 
it sounds the depths 

You say I do 

I say that it is you 


In speechless wonder 

I can see can hear but you— 
Proclaim 

that what you are 

that what this is 

must then be lived by all 


This is my dedication 
and it will be used. 1935 


TRANSCENDENTAI. 


I do not love the world 

nor living, 

save as you transfigure them. 
I do not seek to live 

unless you are alive. 


I affirm not life 
but you— 
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one being with power 
to transcend the universe for me. 


I wish only to lavish my love upon you, 
to be your only love. 

The universe— 

even the God who created you, 

mean nothing to me— 

if you are gone. 


(D). 


I WILL ENDURE 
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I will endure your death, 
evoking from your life 
sufficient of your spirit 

to carry meon. ~ 


I shall endure your death 

because I must— 

but I shall not go empty-handed, 
conserving your immortal gift 
that must sustain me 
when you are gone. 


Only the overflow of wonder 
you arouse in me 
will nurture me; 
will make it possible for me, 
keeping you ever at my side— 
leaving no void,— 

no place for another. 

This I know. 


But it will be more difficult 
than life itself, 
when you are gone. (D). 


A SEQUENCE OF POEMS 
OF MOURNING AND MEMOIR “ 


A Man dies. 


Have they not mourned his coming death 
before death 

they do not love him. 
Have they not known him 
proved in their way of life, 
let their prying cease, 
eager to know things— 
vicariously separate— 
vainly striving 

to remember him 

they have not known 

out of oblivion 

after his death— 

(or falsely in life 

always too late— 

too far removed from 

the moment). 


They must already have lived 
always immediately 

close by his side— 

intertwined, 

intuitively aware, 

concealing in the content of life 
what is being lived— 
inseparably included, 
breathing only the essence 

of the contact, 

seeking nothing, 

never betraying the moment 
sacredly sealed. 


To perpetuate 

what they cannot exhume, 
they must have discovered 

they cannot continue to live on 
without him, 
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save forced to preserve and reveal him 
in death 

as in life— 

contained in their own life 
inextricably. 


The open wound of sudden mourning 
the open show of sudden searching fragments, 
or even for the whole of him 

unknown, unsensed 

at the moment itself— 

are not sorrow 

are not memoir— 

do not fashion 

a solid knowledge 

a solid tomb— 

do not perpetuate life 

more properly in death 

than before. 


So anxious to know 

what is not for their ears 
eavesdropping, 

for their eyes 

unseeing, 

for their lips 

inaccurately recording: 

let the procession be early, 

the mourning garb ready, 
prepared long ago— 

the tears formed, 

the music played; 

let them not attend the funeral 
with their new tears 

new words, new questions— 
attired in their fresh black clothes 
not fitting their bodies; 
unfamiliar with the place, 
strangers— 

arriving too late. (D). 
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CEREMONY 


I shall light a tiny candle— 

protect it from the winds— 

let it warm you, 

as you hover alone in the unbridgeable gap; 
the delicate flicker of the flame 

containing my touch 

in its fragile fire. 


Let the candles be infinitesimally small, 

that in rapid succession 

I may ever relight them for you, 

immortally touching you— 

ever bridging the larger gap 

until joined again 

we shall no longer need the added warmth 

of my interludal ceremonial. (D). 


TOUCHED SPIRIT 


Spirit fed by Love 

becomes Beauty, 

by Truth 

becomes Art— 

as they Touch. (D). 


GIFT AND WARNING 


Art is understanding 

for those who had not known; 

vision for those who had not seen; 

music for those who had not heard; 

a warning for those 

who took no heed. (D). 
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White spear sharp into sky—the white point touches. 
The fine tip—shining emergence: white against life-green. 


White light: the face transfigured. Quest: and the finding—the 
luminous clear white look: in eyes, on lips, the innocent firm clear 
look of white... 


I went forth to the hills. Far. The mountains towered. 
Space. Emptiness. No sound but death and despair. 
The falling of bombs. .. . Gashing the face of the 
earth. Why live? Why life? What have I to live 
tor? What has anyone to live for? A child born 
into this? For death and for darkness. The 
beckoning of the steep precipice. lf I answer its 

call, who will know, who will weep? 


Darkness. Despair. Then sudden—no warning or 
reason: the warm deep uprush of life—the eyes of 

the hills and the sky—moving soundlessly toward 
me—enveloping—indistinguishably merging—the 

sure revelation of ONE and of YES. Where does it 
come from—the white shout in black—the quiet 
rhythm of peace against anxious blood? ‘The sheer rush 
of lite—embracing everything everything—no longer 

a question—but quiet the knowledge: “This I must do” 
... “Thus must I act”... The finely attuned thread of 
a spire flying delicately upward in subtle direction. 

So surely the knowing, so surely the action: to touch 
earth with WHITE. 


Tears streaming. Tears beyond sadness. Warmly again: 
the kiss of life. 


Enormous the swallowing depths of despair—then sudden the swift 
surge of white, single and unexplained, mounting its Yes to the sky— 
clear and light without break. White. 

1939 


A SEQUENCE OF POEMS 
WAR IS TOO LATE 


No time for stemming the heart-break now 
No time for resolve 


Time only for the act 
and not for the healing 
not for the atonement 
not for the guilt 

not for the punishment 
not even for the pity 


Time only for the act: 

That is the way it always is: 

it is not new that each is all: 
War is but the failure. 
Separate in the separate self: 
Look hard and deeply. 

What is it that we name love? 


I94E 
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I. IMPROVISATION AND 
CONFESSION 


Dorothy Norman asked me a question. My answer was more elab- 
orate than her question. I grew noisy, verbose and rhapsodic—in a 
manner to which my friends are accustomed. I am not sure, however, 
that what I said constituted a reply. In what follows, I shall try to 
make a somewhat more coherent statement, without actually framing 
the question. 

Twice A Year is a sufficiently special publication for me to say what 
I think without too much fear of the consequences. In more popular 
vehicles of communication, I am obliged to insinuate my thoughts so 
that on the one hand, I may convey their substance and on the other, 
hide my actual sentiments under the guise of a judiciousness and so- 
briety of manner that will make me appear sound, sociable, and right. 
At this point and in this place I do not wish to be “constructive.” I 
think we have been “constructive” for so long that our patience and 
reasonableness have become a menace. 


I am talking about the theatre. Undoubtedly what I feel extends 
beyond the theatre, but as a presumable expert in this field, I shall, 
more or less, confine myself to it, and beg the reader who is not expert 
or even interested to regard the theatre as a symbol. 

The theatre is sick unto death. You may say that this is not news, 
and that this condition hardly differentiates this year from any other. 
The disease of the present is of a new sort, and not to be confused with 
the condition of 1926 or 1936. The malady of 1946 is particularly viru- 
lent, because there appears to be either a conspiracy of silence about 
it as if some shameful secret were involved or we have become so habit- 
uated to its effects that we no longer recognize it as such. If the presence 
of such a malady is suggested, one is assured that last week a talented 
musical show reached Broadway, that a repertory theatre is being or- 
ganized, and that, after all, four socially significant shows this season 
did business, and three or four revivals of the classic repertoire had 
record runs. My answer to all this is that I was there too, and I shall 
turn up again next year when a good play is produced and applaud it © 
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as loudly as my more jovial neighbors, but that the virus will not have 
been appreciably weakened. 

What the theatre is like is not, in the long view, a question of 
whether a new or an old O'Neill has come upon the scene. It has very 
little to do with this or that talent being present or absent. In fact, 
our way of greeting new talent is one of the symptoms of the disease 
which causes the deterioration and the despair. It has to do with the 
manner and method with which we make and receive our theatre. I 
can easily conceive an important theatre built on mediocre talent; 
I can readily visualize a fundamentally futile theatre chockfull of bril- 
liant talent. To be more specific, I venture to say that the American 
theatre between 1919 and 1939 could boast of more significant writing 
talent than the Russian theatre, but I unhesitatingly affirm that the 
Russian theatre was a far more creative instrument than ours. 


The crucial factors in this regard are the sources and’ objectives of 
theatrical production. With us the theatre is a business. There may be 
nothing wrong with business but—I am ready to shout it from the 
rooftops—it is not the business of the theatre to be a business! You can 
argue, protest, prove, you can analyze or point to historical evidence 
(Shakespeare was box office, wasn’t he?; Shaw is a rich man, isn’t he?) 
but I repeat with as little humility, apology or qualification as pos- 
sible: for the theatre to function as a truly humanizing agent or even, 
if you will, as an honest project of entertainment, it cannot primarily 
be a business. 

The particular ailment to which I have referred arises from the fact 
that the theatre today is conceived and run as nothing but a business— 
and only a professor, a novice, a crazy Clurman, or a fool, seriously 
maintains that it is something else. In any dispute on the theatrical 
street, you prove your sanity by beginning with the hoary truism 
“Well, after all, this (the theatre) is a business!” . . . In the twenties, 
there were those who thought the theatre had something to do with 
the baring of the soul, or the revelation of beauty, or the expression of 
American energy, or the exposure of Babbitry, or the exhilaration of 
the art of the theatre for its own sake. No matter which of these pur- 
poses was made paramount some fruitful result ensued. In the thirties 
there were those who proclaimed “theatre as a weapon!”, an expres- 
sion of the collective conscience, a platform for propaganda. Again 
there were some quickening consequences. 


In those halcyon days, the theatre was also a business (in the twen- 
ties it was a rather good business) but most of the interesting produc- 
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tions stemmed from people who thought and acted as if the theatre 
was something else. Even Ziegfeld was bent on an ideal: that of “glori- 
fying the American girl.” His productions fulfilled this purpose, with- 
out making money! 

But now even the reviewers, whose salary does not increase with the 
receipts of any particular show, write as if their supreme joy resided 
in the heralding of a hit. In this they are a manifestation of a cor- 
rupted audience. The audience has been corrupted, of course, by the 
ambient hysteria of the inflationary psychology which includes the 
theatre—its producers, backers, and philosophers. It does not seem to 
matter so much to the reviewers whether a particular play is what it 
purports to be, because if it is likely to make money it is really serving 
the purpose which apparently everybody agrees it should serve. Their 
applause is the echo of the coin as it falls into the till. 

There is a very simple reason why the theatre is not and cannot be 
a business. The reason is: that it is an art. Even the debased theatre is 
something of an art. You cannot have Bach, Beethoven (on Broadway 
their equivalent exists only to bolster a faltering star system) you can- 
not even have Roy Harris, William Schuman, Aaron Copland, you 
cannot have a decent symphony orchestra, where your art has become 
a business. If that is how you start, you will either cease to produce 
such people or having produced them, you will so besmirch, bewilder, 
belittle them, that you will end by getting very little more out of them 
for yourself than if they were sensitive girls you happened to encounter 
in a brothel. 

I say once again that if next season should bring forth the best of 
O'Neill, Odets, Hellman, Anderson, Behrman, and discover half a 
dozen new people who are their betters, not to mention a new Robert 
Edmond Jones (to use the phraseology of Hollywood) a new Orson 
Welles, John Barrymore or Alfred Lunt (all of which is quite unlikely 
not because talent is always rare but because its frequency and effec- 
tiveness tend to decrease in the prevalent atmosphere of the flesh 
market which our theatre has become) the root of the evil will have 
been in no way affected as long as these phenomena appear as acci- 
dents on the theatre exchange, resounding with the jubilant cries of 
the ticket brokers and their lesser agents on the stages, in offices and 
in press-rooms. 


By this time, the reader will have begun to suspect not only bitter- 
ness, but, what is worse, idealism! I plead guilty on both counts. My 
idealism, however, is not frustrated. It is old-fashioned and insolent. It _ 
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says “You can have no theatre without idealism, because you can have 
no art without it.’’ Yes, even for a realistic art, for a materialistic art, 
even for a gay or frivolous art—in so far as it is art, that is, sincere ex- 
pression, you must have what is called idealism. The situation today 
being what it is, this idealism can hardly be calm: it must be indig- 
nant, violent, conceited and aggressive! Every conscious and non- 
conscious element in the “rational” world will try to kill it. Only such 
an idealism can keep itself functioning, only such idealism can create 
forms that may survive the surrounding holocaust. 


You must possess certain old-fashioned attributes. We need not go 
as far back as La Vie de Boheme, but I’m very much afraid that the 
ability to look like a sucker, the fortitude to appear as if you were 
coming off second best, the effrontery to have a good time when you 
are obviously having a tough one, are all essential for anyone who 
still wants to do anything that will pertain to the theatre as an art. 
This goes for the writing of novels, the painting of pictures, the making 
of music, but the theatre is the place where the opposite temptations 
are most readily at hand, and where the hard path appears to lead 
most rapidly to a kind of non-existence. 

This confession is not building up to a farewell. I am not quitting 
the theatre. That is undoubtedly, the reader will surmise, because of an 
incurable optimism. A distinction must be made here. My optimism 
arises in the first place from a consciousness of my own impulses. I do 
not know whether my desire and will can soon affect my immediate 
environment. I do not know about that blasted Future which every- 
one invokes while sedulously engaged in spoiling the present. I do not 
have any Hope for the Theatre in the vein that makes for reassuring 
and preposterous predictions renewable every ten months. 


I hope only for strength to keep body and soul together (I do not 
refer to earning a living) so that I may work at whatever I am doing 
in the theatre or elsewhere according to both my inner sense of truth 
and the objective truth of the material with which I have to deal. The 
false idealist sees that the situation outside is monstrously difficult. So 
he surrenders himself to it—which is death. Or he turns away from the 
situation altogether and withdraws into himself—which is another and 
perhaps more honorable death. An “optimist” like myself is deter- 
mined to hack away at the objective situation without hope or despair, 
because it is my truth to do so. It is also my pleasure. The objective sit- 
uation is not made by me; but it is made by men like me. Many have 
my appetite for the job. 
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We will not achieve the Truth—not that big Truth, that great mas- 
terpiece, that complete answer and consummation, similar to the 
movie ads—that make you feel that only the Greatest Ever is worth 
your $1.25—for which alone every American seems to believe it worth 
exerting himself. When it comes to matters of the spirit it is only by 
arriving at some small truth that we achieye anything of the Big... . 
It is a great lie to infer that only the ultimate is worth our best effort. 
It is anti-biological to suppose that the certainty of attaining an exalted 
goal is the only justification for deep devotion. 

Art demands sacrifices—yes, even the art of the theatre. But these 
sacrifices are not to some illusory good outside ourselves like Beauty or 
Perfection, but sacrifices to ourselves. Salvation or success lie simply 
in the most thorough exercise of our basic faculties, the fullest use of 
what we possess in the way of energy, imagination, understanding and 
love. 

This we can aim at even in bad times. Although it is true the social 
situation serves to form us, we may also act to shape it. The same times 
that produce the racketeer, produce the rebel against the racket. If it 
appears quixotic to talk of the theatre in these terms, it is far more 
absurd to talk of it in any other. On the level of the practical, the the- 
atre today is the equivalent of a depleted garment trade. On the level 
of expression it behooves everyone who is interested to treat it as if he 
were discovering it for the first time. Life is always disappearing; it 
always remains. No one can go forward solely on the basis of what 
exists or has existed. Clear away the debris and build the modest house 
you need. If it isn’t the glorious mansion that used to be, it is still bet- 
ter than yesterday’s sewer. At worst the job of building anew—which 
may include a bit of fighting—is tonic to the blood, the brain cells, 
muscles and nerves. All this in turn is great for the spirit. 


Il, BEAUTIFUL LETTERS 


A Naive Restatement 


Recently a friend asked me the meaning of the term belles lettres. 
Belles lettres, 1 answered, might be translated as “beautiful letters” or, 
to put it another way, “fine words.” It is a general designation for 
works of literature. Yes, literature, from a certain standpoint, might be 
described as a matter of making beautiful words. 

But in giving this literal definition my mind began to conjure . 
with another meaning that might be read in the fanciful French term. 
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Works of literature, I ventured, are the,beautiful letters that imagi- 
native men and women address to their fellowmen. They are letters to 
the world. 

The writer, be he poet, playwright, story teller or essayist, composes 
a song, portrays a drama, tells a tale, presents an idea, very often for 
the sheer fun and play involved. Yet with each of these he is really 
sending the world a message about something that has in some way 
moved him enough to wish to communicate his experience to as many 
who will listen, understand, and approve. 


What he tells may be a story that seems to have very little direct 
connection with him, or he may play with words in a way that might 
indicate nothing more than a pleasure in their sound, or he may take 
the trouble to elucidate problems that seem removed from his or even 
his reader’s immediate concern. Yet it needs no very subtle analysis 
to prove that whether he has declared himself or not he is really 
voicing some appetite, dream, idiosyncrasy or passion—often for rea- 
sons he does not take pains to define. These may be as remote from 
his daily life as you please, they may be entirely at odds with all his 
known practices and pursuits, yet for all that, we know in reading that 
they are as personal as the most intimate confession. So all the stories 
we read, the poems, the plays, the essays are about something that has 
occurred to someone, the writer, who even though we know his name 
and his biography, always remains a little anonymous. 

We are very shrewd about it. We do not give away the fact that even 
when the story is a fantasy in the sense that it has no immediate bear- 
ing on anything important—like business or politics, taxes, war, the 
boss or that trouble with the little wife—though in other words it is 
just entertainment, it still strikes us somehow as being real, like a secret 
code that has passed between an unknown correspondent whose mes- 
sage we have no way of answering but whom we understand and ap- 
preciate, and whose magic word we often treasure and will find a way 
to pass on to the next man of our kin or cult. 

But if this is true of words, it is equally true of those other forms of 
play that we sometimes call art. A man puts pigment to canvas and 
makes a painted image, or works with material to fashion a rounded 
form, or sets sounds together and invents tunes. Why? For fun ap- 
parently, to amuse or impress us, but somehow it is important to him, 
and he glows with pride when it is important to us as well. And if we 
do not know it any other way we might guess from this alone that 
what he calls his work are the messages—that he has found it urgent to 
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send out to the world. They are the letters, whether they refer to pain 
or to pleasure, he hopes will be found beautiful. 

Works of art in words, in paint, in sound, in movement, are letters 
from the deep. They are communications in code. We have been told 
so-many times. But if they are letters we must read them carefully. We 
must try to determine, or, rather, sense what they are saying for if 
they have been sent us, we must assume they are from a friend—or 
perchance from an enemy. If the message is a good one—friendly in 
spirit—we will cherish the friend and heed what he says; if from an 
enemy we will be sure to avoid or to denounce him.... 


Your friend writes you a letter: he (or she) says “having wonderful 
time.’”’ But reading between the lines, you know that this is not so, you 
hear the accent of loneliness. She (or he) writes that she is angry with 
you, but something tells you that this is but a peculiar declaration of 
love. Or he writes breezily about this and that triviality, and you 
detect masked signs of a grievance. We are very quick to discover the 
true meaning of our letters, and frequently we ponder over them till 
we have extracted all their meanings, sometimes becoming overfine 
and putting interpretations on them that cause the writer to wonder! 


If works of art are letters we will approach them with the same 
anticipation with which we greet those that come through the mails. 
We will seek out their meaning—if we care for them at all—as sharply 
as we do those of our intimates. Then we may discover that the fellow 
who writes those light-hearted frivolities with no other purpose than 
to be amusing is a really bitter gent who has enjoyed very few things 
in his life; that the man who is always angry and speechifying in his 
plays is really a sad and tender boy whose growling reproaches are 
really a wistful appeal; that the cynic with the brushes who always 
escapes to the circus for those chocolate caramel and pastry-like horses 
is really telling us how lonely it is to be an entertainer in a world 
where play is losing its freedom and its purity; that the mountebank 
teller of tales whom everybody thinks of as a wag or an exhibitionist 
when they are not dubbing him with the alien term of “surrealist’’ is 
really a poodle of a man who actually is putting down the world as it 
appears to his poodle eyes; and that the professor-like music maker 
whose acrid notes startle many into talking of “modernism” (hifalutin’ 
way of yelling “ouch”) is a clearheaded, witty serious person who is 
telling us sometimes gaily, always fervently, and with great directness 
how exciting, immediate and all powerfully instant is the world we 
live in! 
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But what about those other considerations that go into the discus- 
sions of matters literary and artistic? What about form, style, structure, 
craft, line, design, harmonics, architectonics? Aren’t they important? 
Perhaps they are, and perhaps there is a time and place to discuss 
them—though they are mostly the fancy words which signify clues 
through which we may more clearly read. Today, however, when life 
and governments are forcing us to think more and more of what is 
essential and indispensable, it may be wise to recall the first and sim- 
plest thing about the words in books, the paint on pictures, the sounds 
of songs and symphonies. It is this: that they are the communications, 
the beautiful letters of our fellowmen telling us in the ways closest to 
their nature what has been most real, most vivid, most precious to 
them. When their messages are clear and true to us we discover 
through them our own reality. They remove for us the sense of isola- 
tion, they show us that we belong to the world, they make men feel 
‘their kinship and their brotherhood. Like love letters they revitalize 
us: they make us want to carry on, to struggle, to fight, to share, to 
embrace. For that reason we call them inspiring. Thus, they are things 
to be cherished, preserved, defended. They are certificates of our life, 
and the life of our fellowmen. 

When books, painting, plays, sculpture, music are not seen in this 
light we may doubt that they have been seen at all, and we may doubt 
that having them is of much account—in this world where evermore 
each of our acts—the gay and the grave—are being insistently proved 
and tested. 
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CLIFFORD ODETS: 
NOTES FROM A SIDE POCKET 


A talented young girl said, “If only the age would get serious so 
that I could become frivolous!” 


Unable to generate aesthetic values from your society .. . you do 
what? 


Americans are quick to make generalizations from human particu- 
lars, to make types from individuals, black from nuance—to encap- 
sulate even the sun. For only the generalization, the type, the black, 
the capsule are to be easily grasped, handled, marketed and sold. Ina 
word, human values exist here only insofar as they are NEGOTIABLE. 


Every “success” brings a man to the threshold of a new failure. And 
every liberation is the beginning of a new servitude. 


Yes, he is a good writer. But? But he has no 4 ffiliation with his char- 
acters. 


In the American man the only thing comparable to his fear of death 
is his fear of ridicule. Last year I saw two young men miraculously 
pulled out of an over-turned car alive; and the only look on their faces 
was acute embarrassment. 


To paraphrase an English statesman, who said it of political parties: 
“The best kind of artist is in some sort of conspiracy against the 
country.” 


European writers, like Mann, Werfel and others, all seem to be 
playing enjoyable réles in their personal lives. American writers, much 
to the contrary, seem anxious to prove that they are not assuming 
roles. ‘Their language is deliberately blunt and every-day. They pain- 
fully seek anonymity and the ordinary in dress, decoration and man- 
ner; they are anxious to be thought “regular.” They can not be 
distinguished from the average business man. 
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Unity of content and form is an amalgdm more often preached than 
practiced. Schoenberg and Stravinsky, the two most daring and radical 
innovators of their day, are political reactionaries. 


In general the movies are an appeaser of the hunger of the multi- 
tudes for a rich and productive life. 


When we say a person is a “character” we really mean that he is a 
constantly recognizable characteristic. 


We are a child-like, wildly energetic people, idealistic, materially 
resourceful, optimistic and scoffing. We are enthusiastic, morally de- 
pressed, determined without values, single minded for success and 
emotionally complex. Our slogan is, “What? No cakes?!”, for we are 
boastfully determined that every man shall have his cakes. But in the 
meantime our millions are depressed and starved for the simple bread 
of a human life! 


Her preparation for life consisted in running away from home. 


Appointed cardinal, his deft small shrewd sensitive mouth said, “I 
have always been a simple parish priest.” 


There are men in New York City who believe that if they wear col- 
orful enough expensive ties you won’t notice their faces. 


This American girl believes her disorder to be an emblem of merit, 
her lack of form sacred. She is mistaken. 


The Don Juan type is essentially female, for he is passive, waiting 
for another to generate him into activity. 


The fatal American question: “What do I get for it?” 


I find myself a great believer in secrecy, conspiracy and the dispos- 
session. All the great and important changes, all the rich art for the 
world, all are being hatched and nurtured at this moment in secret, 
poor and humble places. 

It was said of Don Quixote that he gained his reason and lost his 
reason for living! 

Are you youthful enough to want to know about yourself? Then, 
where do you resist? And where do you acquiesce? 


“By consuming myself I gave light to others.” Said of candles and 
artists. 
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The fatal American test: “‘Does it come off’ 


The main influence from one artist to another is that of the atti- 
tude towards the material. 


In personal life, the avoidance of scenes—danger! 


If you want to use and exert power over people, you must never 
see them as individuals or use them beyond the type. 


We educate our people here up to the point of yearning, not more. 
Yes, there is such a thing as Destiny: it is your own nature. 


The artist’s attitude is most clearly expressed by what he does with 
the accepted symbols of the day. 


If you want to know the man, look at his woman. 


The truth is that there are few men who can afford NOT to get 
married. 


Nowadays, with the neurotic personality of the times seeping in 
under all the doors, it is difficult to say if one does a certain thing 
from weakness or from strength. 


When the outer reality is greater (denser) than the inner, the artist 
will not and can not create. But we think nothing here of asking for 
literature on the battlefield! 


A danger of “success” —listening for the immediate response. 
Passion is inventive. It is the most intense form of resolution. 


To anatomize your own death, oh modern artist, is a final act of 
faith! That is the poison pill to carry in your pocket! 


Limitation—its recognition—the beginning of amplitude! 


“Be yourself!” a favorite American phrase which really means, “Be 
just like us, not like yourself!” 


For the first two thirds of Beethoven’s life the main impulse of 
his work was aggression. He has been dead for a century and a quarter, 
but some day soon he will pay for it. 
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“Something about her annoyed me very much. I can’t remember 
what.” 


He asked old Rodin, “How must one live?’ And the old master 
replied, “By working.” 


There is a Maniac loose in the world today and his name is Money! 
And if the growing pains of democracy become its agony? 


He did not know what is quietly understood by most men who have 
had the experience: that the vampire does her greatest damage when 
she is no longer there. 


A child does not make a statement of fact—it states an emotion. 
Investigation is the one constant impulse of the child. 


Be careful. Your good qualities can kill you. 


One half of the present world wants the economics to create the 
values and the other half wants the values to create the economics. 
Take your choice, but remember that no choice is also a choice. 


We are way ahead of the other nations in the happiness of our 
people. We can prove it with statistics. 


As for the artist, he is like a man leading a small boy by the hand. 
Having his thoughts, doing his work, he is at the same time instruct- 
ing the little boy. 


Eschew that habitual experience which does not refresh and renew 
you, for it will certainly kill you. 


Pity is not enough. Pity is a delaying action of the middle class. 
Disgust is not enough. Disgust is a delaying action of the intellectual. 
Then what? 


Baudelaire in 194% confirms in me some of the earlier romantic 
notions I had of life, in a certain truth of individuality. 


Some people need a little money in their pockets to feel right with 
the world. I need in my pocket some aloneness, to be alone, lonely. 
Various tortures come from this, as from other things. Seeing this 
particular torture in the man’s face, a wife moves over to the same 
divan, saying, “I love you so much that I’m moving even closer to 
you.” The two rooms are too big for her! 
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A German friend of mine says that these bloody, horrible times 
give the gift of friendship a classical background. 


Like the beam of a searchlight, an artist is strongest at his source. 


We belong to an age of anticipation, not, as is commonly supposed, 
of accomplishment. We are children of anticipation. 


The decay of Europe. Bach’s St. Matthew Passion becomes Beetho- 
ven’s Missa Solemnis, becomes Wagner’s flatulent Parsifal, becomes 
the whipped cream of Strauss’ Rosenkavalier music. 


Putting it most simply an art work is a state of being caught in an 
outside form. 


The dream and the nightmare are the inner landscape. 


The American male mind, dreaming, aching and yearning, unyield- 
ingly proud, profoundly poor in the art of human relationships and 
contexts. 


People who actively engage in the pursuit of happiness are auto- 
matically guaranteed a superficial existence and no happiness. 


New rockets forever jetting and bursting in the minds and hearts of 
men. After the malaise of Chopin the splendor of the Commune. 


He escaped the prison walls by accepting the prison walls. 


The personality aspires always to a sense of well-being, even up to 
suicide. 


Mozart is the most tactful of all the great composers. One might say 
that his intense but easy tact is his most eminent quality. But this 
implies those to whom he is being tactful. Which is to say that Mozart 
shows us his audience! 


There is no imbalance in Mozart; the emotion seldom breaks 
through the formulation. Everything knows its place and keeps it. 
The face smiles quietly, of simple aspect, but the wound is dripping 
under the shirt. Those who hear Mozart superficially are hearing only 
the formulation of his great gifts. 


Creation, always improvisatory, brings with it real insecurity, for 
you never know what you'll get. You must not fear that and begin to 
look for guarantees of satisfactory results. You may die of guarantees. 


He threw his talent down and kicked it in the face! I saw him do rey 
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Man ends with the democrat? Nonsense! He only begins with the 
democrat! America! America! 


Christian morality says that two wrongs don’t make a right. But in 
Nature the second wrong is inevitable. 


The principle virtue of keeping a diary is that you can always look 
back to a time when you were more miserable. 


The modern attitude of diffidence comes mostly from fear of repu 
diation. 


Tuesday night he was unfaithful to his wife. Which is why he 
shouted at her all day Wednesday. 


Did you know that Jesus spoke with a country accent and was 
afraid of the big cities? 


The only literature left, the only painting left, is the self-portrait. 


Certain neurotic symptoms mean, “Please do not judge me too 
harshly.” 


Dear American friend, that miserable patch of event, that mélange 
of nothing, while you were looking ahead for something to happen, 
that was it! That was life! You lived it! 


Recently a great business man brought the sun to California and 
sold it for a pretty penny. 


This is what the artist said in a quiet voice: “I will reveal America 
to itself by revealing myself to myself.” 


Talk of a ‘death instinct’? is nonsense! A man commits suicide be- 
cause that’s the only way he can live! 


“Don’t bother me! I am dreaming of the perfect job, the perfect 
house, the perfect woman! How can I enjoy the job and house and the 
woman I have?” 


We put the faces of our great men on our metal and paper money 
and no one gives it a second thought. 


Was this war a failure? Yes. It taught millions of our boys how to 
stay alive, under excrutiating conditions, but it did not teach them 


why. 
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IMAGE, FORM AND FORMULA 
Notes From My Journal 


“A man makes his own line.” 
LEONARDO 


“Despite all the definitions and the credoes, what re- 
mains as the essence of every composition in any art 
is the image—the image of a color, combination of 
color, form, line, and space; the image of a sound, or 
a combination of sounds with silences and rhythms; 
the image of a smile—one which opens a world in 
which character is seen, and, through the character, 


his world.” #2 ne 
From “FIRST PERSON PLURAL 


M-G-M Studios, Culver City, Cal., June 22, 1944 


Began work here at Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 19 June. Agreed to re- 
main five weeks to develop idea for new story for little Margaret 
O’Brien who played “Lost Angel” in film M-G-M made from my story 
of that title. Working on a story here is complete revolution from 
way I work—and revolution does not end at same point either! Here 
idee fixe is that one repeats the successful formula. Curious because 
“Lost Angel” was antithesis of movie formula—and so is new story... . 
Ever since began working in arts, greatest and invariably inevitable 
hurdle in every form has been the accepted formula. A close and re- 
lated second hurdle has been “classification.” This is or is not theatre, 
dance, etc. as chanted by priests of the pigeonhole. Perhaps because 
my education has been informal, in sense of being self-educated, 
always baffled by obeisance to formulas and classifications. Makes 
little difference whether such obeisance is practiced in arts, letters, 
theatre or movies—argument always is: —this is the way it is done. 
One proof given is form some creative worker has evolved for own 
needs. And what is copied is the particular creative worker’s outward 


*FIRST PERSON PLURAL. By Angna Enters. December, 1937, Stackpole Sons, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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form. Copy Cézanne, Van Gogh, Rouault, Renoir, Picasso; be ‘“‘abstrac- 
tionist” or ‘primitive’ or “surrealist” or “non-objective” (i.e. art 
which has no object) or “American.” Copy, in-short, anyone in paint- 
ing, theatre, music, literature, mime, dance who, through projection 
of the image in his vision has achieved a personal form. Don’t mean 
artists have not learned from other artists. They have. But what they 
have learned is the basic truth of art. Only the outward form changes. 
Formula of outward form is not the essence or foundation but merely 
the surface—contemporary—expression of that truth. . .. Well, I can 
only do my story. Rest is in lap of the gods—though gods here have 
other uses for their laps. 


M-G-M, Culver City, Cal., August 9, 1944 
Story, entitled against my wishes, “Tenth Avenue Angel’’—to capi- 
talize on success of “Lost Angel.” 


New York, October 24, 1944 

Hectic autumn—have been theatre touring in East since September. 

Railroad travel literally back-breaking. Laughable how railroads, and 

other utilities, have shed all pretence about “service.” Always was a 

hypocritical sales-front but that front eased strain a little for continual 

travelers. War only partial excuse for shocking mistreatment of sol- 
diers and sailors whose travel conditions worse than civilians. . . 


FREE ENTERPRISE 
M-G-M, Culver City, January 13, 1945 
Scene in MGM “Ladies” Washroom: The young receptionist with 
the very short skirts that swing about at the garter line was busy re- 
doing her blondined hair and mascara-ing her eyelashes. She pulled 
the belt tighter around a slim waist, smoothed the skirt over her small 
buttocks, then pattered out on high heels to the office of a writer. At 
his door she thrust out her breasts, moistened her lips, smiled to her- 
self, tapped at his door and walked in. 


EVERYONE THINKS HE’S SO IMPORTANT 


Culver City, February 6, 1945 


Finally given own office—they’ve done well by me. —Anent Holly- 
wood—the humorless self-importance with which people who work in 
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motion pictures regard themselves continues to astonish me. As Jimmy 
Durante said to me ruefully—‘‘Everyone think’s he’s so important.” 
Almost “everyone” is at least a genius. A producer will tell you he 
is one, as will a director. Yet fact is there are few directors or pro- 
ducers in Hollywood who ever had an idea which had not been sup- 
plied by writers. (There are exceptions, of course.) For the “credits” 
mechanics of Hollywood—and to a lesser extent, Broadway—permits 
of this attribution to producers, directors, and actors of that origin- 
ality which writers have supplied. By writer I mean individual who 
supplied original idea, image, story, play. The myth that producers 
and directors (unless working with their own plays) create new 
forms of theatre as nonsensical as myth that conductors, singers, musi- 
cians, and dancers “interpret” at will music of any composer. George 
Bernard Shaw as usual hit this myth on head. Once when attending 
rehearsal of one of his plays he stopped a famous comedian with 
“What are you doing up there?” The comedian replied: “I’m reading 
your lines for laughs.” Shaw said: “You just read the lines—I will 
take care of the laughs.” 
Culver City, February 7, 1945 

A screen star who is to act in a film whose story is of the 1900 
period has been studying the period by reading the author’s preface 
to the play. She went on to tell me how “screamingly funny” the man- 
ners of that period were. This is attitude of the typical actress—and 
yokel. Any manners not of the momentary fashion are hilarious. 
It is this premise, magnified by director and actors, which makes the 
characters when performed in this spirit so artificial and unreal. 
Generally speaking in most costume plays the players are in effect 
saying—“‘Look isn’t this funny—see how I appreciate how comic these 
lines really are.” 

Culver City, February 8, 1945 

Tired as I am of theatre touring, was refreshed by the rehearsal for 
three-week tour of Northwest which begins next week. Think this was 
because I felt free to consider ideas without struggling against the 
strangle-hold of taboos and personality exploitation of films. Motion 
pictures, with few exceptions, are like a layer of beautiful straw- 
berries ornamenting—and concealing—a box of paper wads. It is the 
same kind of fraudulence. However, one tries. 


Culver City, February 9, 1945 
Sat sketching on one of sets and a woman screen writer, daughter 
of a deceased star newspaperman whose biography she is adapting 
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for possible film production, joined me—uninvited—and said: “Let 
me give you some advice—you are wasting your time sketching—that 
was alright for artists before the candid camera—but now it’s much 
better to take lots of candid camera shots—then when you paint in 
your studio you will have all the marvelous light effects at hand.” I 
stammered that I liked to draw and she replied indulgently—“‘Oh well, 
it is alright to make a drawing now and then—but it’s really a waste 
of time to do it this way. Take it from me, I know.” Thanked her and 
said I was always delighted to learn where I could. 


Price, Utah, February 15, 1945 


On tour again. A coal mining town and all but inaccessible. Per- 
formance under auspices of local college given at Civic Auditorium. 
Seats about 2,500. . .. Apparently they teach “art” at this college (as 
at all colleges). Up until now teachers here had pupils copy other 
paintings but now they have new method. Each desk has a kind of 
stereoptican box through which students look at color photography 
landscapes. This held to be an improvement. The Professor rather 
upset because I thought it wrong way to teach painting—assuming 
that painting can be taught. I said it was impossible for a novice to 
learn form in drawing or painting by copying photographs—photogra- 
phy a separate medium—that it would be better for the students to 
draw anything they saw in room—a chair, table, vase, bench. The 
Professor argued that X————, a well known commercial magazine 
cover painter, posed his models, photographed them, and then copied 
photographs. Replied this merely time-saving device, that undoubtedly 
X’s early training had not been so obtained. Thought it not worth- 
while discussing X as a painter. As to students learning about color 
from color photography—such a method enough to give any painter 
the creeps. Have been thinking about this on MGM sets where tech- 
nicolor pictures are made. To my eyes values in technicolor movies 
are all wrong. By wrong don’t mean in relation to nature—that too— 
but in relation to painting. The technicolor composition invariably 
spotty and disturbing because the selection of the color camera is not 
human and unable to achieve human nuances. Thus eye is constantly 
distracted by lack of composition and effect is similar to that of eye 
strain caused by kaleidescope. A good painting never offends the eye 
no matter how brilliant or unusual its harmonics. One may not like 
the artist’s palette but his painting has a unity of its own because 
it is an individual expression natural to the painter who made it. 
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Happened to see some Harpers Bazaars of 1910 period. Gems of 
parvenuism and Anglophilism. Looked too at some Leslie’s Weekly 
issues of same period. Was interested to read diatribe against Theo- 
dore Roosevelt which, word for word, was like those against F.D.R. 
Plus ca change c’est plus la meme chose! Harpers Bazaar it seems was 
weary of sentimentality about unemployed who really are nothing but 
lazy loafers. 

Culver City, March 12, 1945 


There are none so demodé as men and women of fashion. This is 
because their tastes are formed by those who cater to their stunted 
sensibilities. Sensibilities stunted by over self-indulgence and that 
peculiar disease—social ambition. A disease easily observed in its 
progress as its symptoms are aggravated into bloom (postules) by 
social contacts—like a boil brought to a head by friction. ... 

A Hollywood Producer was a guest at a dinner party in a local 
home. It was his first meeting with his hosts. As he was being served 
he said to the waitress—“You may serve the wine now.” She brought 
the wine and as she was about to pour it he said:—“‘Remove the nap- 
kin.” The bottle revealed, he examined it with his pince nez—““H’m— 
noe badie™ = 


MGM AS PATRON 
Culver City, April 23, 1945 


Still impossible to believe F.D.R. dead, and it remains a shock 
whenever President Truman is referred to. Fulton Lewis, Jr., the news 
commentator, perorated a broadcast of ghoulish glee second only to 
that of Nazis over Roosevelt’s death—as though a personal triumph. 
I had performance at Philharmonic Auditorium in Los Angeles, Fri- 
day, April 13th. There was some doubt as to whether it would take 
place. I wanted to cancel it. Finally managers decided I must go on. 
I lettered a sign—In Memoriam—and curtain rose on “The Queen 
of Heaven” (had performed this composition at White House) . Then 
with one omission show went on as usual. An enormous audience 
much to my surprise. New exhibition opened week before perform- 
ance. Have same trouble with Los Angeles dealer every year. Impossi- 
ble to convince him a painter does not only paint what happens to 
be saleable at moment. He can not understand why since certain of 
my works catch public fancy I just don’t paint such works. Had a 
concert manager like that once. The David Loews bought a small oil 
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of “Aphrodisiac-Green Hour” which was painted in office. In fact 
spent several weeks here painting toward exhibition, making MGM 
an (involuntary) patron of my painting. This seemed to amuse 
MGMers and work was broken into by the curious peeking in to see 
the spectacle. 


Culver City, April 23, 1945 


“SILLY GIRL”* is being bought by MGM. Berlin about to fall. 
Began work on design for cover and illustrations for “The Best Ameri- 
can Short Stories of 1945” for my alma mater, Houghton Mifflin. This 
will be first time in thirty years this annual to be illustrated. New 
venture for me, too, to illustrate writing not my own. 


Culver City, May 1, 1945 


V., head of M-G-M’s editorial board in charge of buying literary 
properties, told of a dream he had other night. One of the executive 
producers sent him word that he was interested in Venusburg, Ger- 
many, and wanted M-G-M to buy it. V. remonstrated that such a 
purchase was pointless as Patton’s army had razed it. Nevertheless he 
was ordered by the Executive Board to buy it anyway. V. woke up in 
a cold sweat exclaiming—““My God, we’re buying cities now!” 


Culver City, May 2, 1945 


News from San Francisco conference is not good. Afraid Roosevelt’s 
death means we have lost the peace. Cannot escape feeling that Eng- 
land watches U.S. bungle its relationship with Russia with well- 
satisfied air and next war is already in preparation. Our press con- 
tinually refers to Molotov’s “good manners’—as though annoyed be- 
cause he doesn’t stomp about like a moujik. . . . Much talk of how 
G.I. Joe should have a voice in making the peace. This of course only 
political lipservice. No matter how sympathetic one may be in prin- 
ciple, much doubt whether average G.I. knows what he wants save 
a job and money. Listening to majority of G.I. Joes on trains and 
busses and backstage all over country during war period tours what 
stands out is that they are racially intolerant, take for granted all the 
“hero” propaganda printed about them—and I don’t mean the real 
heroes. Change their “views” with whomever they happen to be con- 
versing. They almost all resent the war—and one can not blame them! 


*STLLY GIRL—A Portrait of Personal Remembrance, Self-Illustrated, by Angna 
Enters. Published March, 1944, by Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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And few have any active dislike of Nazis or Nazi ideals or Japanese. 
This isn’t noted in criticism—merely a statement. 


Culver City, May 7, 1945 


V-E Day. Sign on entrance at M-G-M states we are not to celebrate 
this day but to continue working according to the request of “Our 
Commander In Chief.” 


PIETA 
Culver City, June 5, 1945 


Y. came in for a visit. She just had come from “Casting.” Z., the 
head of “Casting,” had said to the beautiful blonde ‘‘discovery” of 
one of the talent scouts, “Show me your legs.” The girl stretched, 
thrust out her breasts, lifted her skirts fore and aft—went through all 
the usual contortions of excitation, culminating in a little manual 
inspection. She got a contract. She came to Y. and said:— “Oh, I knew 
I was going to get the contract because I went to Church and said my 
rosary before I came over. Now I’m going back and burn a candle.” 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA RIVIERA 
Santa Monica, July 13, 1945 


At home on Amalfi Drive. Roads in this part of Santa Monica over- 
looking Pacific have Italian or Spanish names. Amalfi—Napoli—Spo- 
leta—Mesa. Am lying on balcony looking out over sea. Sky is cloudless 
—for a change—and almost constant roll of thunder is gun practice 
somewhere nearby. Seems to me always hear gun practice when I am 
near sea. Heard it in 1928 in Swinnemunde on Baltic, and continu- 
ously since. In Spain, France. After continuous fog here for about six 
weeks it has cleared and planes are out constantly. Make air vibrate 
with endless buzzing, whirring and spluttering. This part of Santa 
Monica is called ‘“The Riviera.” A (hopeless) hope of local Chamber 
of Commerce casting wishful glance at Cote D’Azur. There’s no reason 
why this section should not be more attractive. Cluster of houses on 
opposite side of canyon might have cohesive beauty of a little Spanish 
village. But cluster here lacks style. Architecture is principally Cali- 
fornia-Spanish and buildings do not set well in the earth—as if 
transient. Look at Canyon and wonder about painting it and realise 
it lacks color. From this point the sea never achieves a really rich - 
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blue or green—as in New York, New Jersey, Maine, the Mediterranean 
and Aegean seas. As for the trees few of them are well cared for, and 
this essential in this desert soil. Noted to someone that sycamores 
never were all green and were constantly showering brown leaves. 
Was told this because sycamores require river bed moisture and are 
out of their element here. Nevertheless many sycamores here. . . . This 
part of Coast should be painted in oils to achieve a kind of unified 
glow that the landscape itself lacks. Seems to me all good paintings 
have a glow as though painter and his palette were one. When one 
looks at a good painting one comes away with a sense of the whole 
overtone. Glow. 

Santa Monica, July 18, 1945 


Finally finished in sickbed illustrations for “Best American Short 
Stories of 1945” to meet deadline. Due to some technical difficulties, 
publisher only could send six stories, all from New Yorker. Thus 
could illustrate only these, in addition to designing cover. Won’t know 
what other stories are until book is out! 


Santa Monica, July 20, 1945 


“Relaxing” by trying hand for first time at modeling—in terra cotta. 


AESTHETIC GIBBERISH 
Santa Monica, August 1, 1945 
In no form of expression is gibberish so extensively employed to 
describe, explain, its “functional” gyrations as in “modern” dance. 
Obscurity in movement, the same movement which has jerked its way 
from crescent moons to “interpretive” to “abstract” then “primitive” 
into “kinesthetic muscularity in empty space” to “surrealistic auster- 
ity’—is now being further wrinkled in such shabby verbalisms as 
“austere” or “aloof” or ‘‘dark” or “deep despair.” It is as though to 
say that the dancers are struggling to express the inexpressible and 
therefore what is being seen is only seemingly incomprehensible. But 
an artist is one only if able to express in concrete form the image 
in his vision. What is ‘‘subjective’—‘‘unconscious’’—‘‘beneath the sur- 
face’’—‘‘symbolical”—must be made objective. Even when we have 
incomprehensible dreams we seek a meaning in them. And though it’s 
true various workers in the several arts were incomprehensible when 
their work first was exhibited it was not the object of these artists to 
be incomprehensible. As wrote in another place* “why should an 


*FIRST PERSON PLURAL. 
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audience accept certain symbols because a performer says they are 
symbols? . .. No one worker in the arts can create universal symbols. 
He can only crystallize the experience all men and women are heir 
to... . A performer—or artist—never lived who by himself created 
universal symbols, but some great artists have lived who recognized 
the symbols, and each one gave the symbols his form, so that in his 
particular form you can see the universal. . . .” The modern art move- 
ment—of the past 100 years—has made ridiculously easy the foisting 
of too much that is incomprehensible. Incomprehensible because too 
many “arcane” boys and girls have nothing to say. “Modern” dance 
of course has been quick to seize on this rigamarole of reading be- 
tween their “abstract” lines. Why not?—if painters and sculptors can 
mouth hooey about “stripping form to essentials!” As if every artist 
of consequence has not always painted or molded essentials. Besides, 
it is frequently the ‘‘non-essential” related to the essential which 
makes a work of art. Or there is the incredible palaver about “func- 
tional” sculpture—as if all sculpture of quality, from the primitive to 
rococo, has not been functional. (What a term!) It is true that for- 
mula was gravestone of academic art. But so are formulas of the con- 
temporary movement gravestones. Such $12 word formulas as “mobile- 
dimensional” or “inward compulsional dynamism’ or “peripheral 
primitivism” or “chaste erotica.” Also the said works hint of “pro- 
fundities.” These hints usually are rather obvious displays of sexual 
sublimations dressed up in “virile” or plastically bulbous contortions. 
(In dance it takes form of forced movements unnatural to the truly 
abstract line of the human body.) These enlargements, elongations, 
twistings and writhings of physical and psychical urges are natural, 
but to read into the resultant paint or sculptural forms a “deep pro- 
fundity” (sic) unattributed to similar urges by animals is part of 
contemporary aesthetic gibberish. This over-insistence on erotica in 
their art forms by certain practitioners, and their celebration by 
sundry aestheticians and art impressarios (with an eye to box-office) 
is in reality an attempt to cover up a patent emptiness. Nothing is 
so easy in painting or sculpture (or dance) as the “fantastic” stylized 
stunt. Elongated heads are perhaps more “mystical” than an un- 
elongated head—but elongations are far less difficult to achieve. For 
only a simpleton is satisfied with explanation that art because ‘‘pure” 
—‘“‘does not have to mean anything.” A fundamental aspect of any art 
form is communication. Otherwise a vacuum is inevitable criterion. 
It is true that often audiences are not equal to what is being com- 
municated. But that may mean something else too! Or it may merely . 
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mean that performer or artist was not equal to his image. Having 
wonderful thoughts isn’t enough—you’ve got to project them. The 
greatest of artists have failed occasionally in this. But in contemporary 
art—and “modern” dance which has seized on the former’s arrogant 
formula—no failures or mistakes are admitted. Which must prove 
something, for in all the arts the greatest workers have admitted fail- 
ures. In greatest works there are flaws. But in such works there are 
those imperishable perfections of genius. 


JIMMY DURANTE. ARNAUT BROS. & BARBETTE 


Culver City, October 1, 1945 


Finally able to paint a little and got around to making first water 
color notes for paintings suggested by Proust. Did “Bevy of Girls at 
Balbec.” Have begun sketching again on sets despite lady screen 
writer’s disapproval of this out-moded approach. Working especially 
on Jimmy Durante. He so outshines the stars it is embarrassing to 
watch latter when he works with them. Most fascinating part of 
movie-making is machinery of huge cameras in relation to great spaces. 
Perspectives and curiously macabre scenes here would dwarf and out- 
eerie the contrived surrealist vistas of “significance.” . .. Did sketch 
of Jimmy Durante’s characteristic stance as he half-stands, half-sits at 
piano. He rehearsed a new gag-act for me. Gave as perfect a perform- 
ance for me as he would have for 3,000. Everybody may, as he says, 
“want to get into the act”—but no one can get into his act. 


Culver City, November 2, 1945 


Spent last few days on lot watching and sketching. Most of time 
spent on “Till the Clouds Roll By” set. Jerome Kern’s life. It’s a 
fabricated story because Kern’s life was “too undramatic” for films. 
. .. Arnaut Bros., those wonderful clowns, are in Kern story—reason 
I’m spending so much time on this set. Like all show people—delighted 
to pose. But are a little annoyed because I like best costumes they 
used to wear in vaudeville. Bird-costumes. It was a boy and girl court- 
ship act, but overtones of their whistling (which is way they speak) 
was very post-adolescent. Insist their new costumes of white tie and 
tails superior. Have changed to that “class” costume because of work- 
ing in night-clubs. In this Kern picture they are again in clown 
make-up and say they never had anything so elegant as new costumes 
provided. They wanted me to paint them after tail feathers are fixed 
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to new costumes. Murmured it didn’t matter—but could tell it mat- 
tered a good deal to them. Waiting, made sketch of acrobat holding 
up his little boy—tumbler act. Almost all acrobats on the set have 
colds—so much for exercise. . . . Barbette, the famous female imper- 
sonator and trapezist—now retired—has been engaged as a consultant 
for “Jumbo” which MGM is to produce next. Barbette is a true 
precieuse. Has been drawn by Cocteau—was in fact “the rage” in Paris 
of all the sexes. Though not bald gives impression of being a doll 
without hair or eyelashes, and his curious loose-jointed walk and little 
round buttocks aid in intensifying this impression. His perfume lingers 
long after he has moved on, swaying down to his tiny, beautifully 
shod feet. A charming person, full of pointed anecdotes, and certain 
of extra boys look at him out of corner of their eyes as though he 
were an exotic idol to be worshipped from afar. 


Chicago, March 11, 1946 

On tour again. Am staying with the Walter Brewsters. They have 

a fabulous collection of French paintings. Rush, the butler, laid break- 
fast for me facing the Van Gogh “Grapes and Apples.” Next to it 
hangs a large painting by French artist, a X———, a portrait of his 
wife in neo-classic peasant dress with a market basket on arm. She 
holds a corner of her apron lifted in one hand. The portrait, painted 
in a Picassoesque neo-classic style, illustrates the breach between paint- 
ing and art-affectation. A poor (economically) artist’s wife, as this 
woman is painted to represent, certainly would not hold an apron in 
lifeless fingers. In this painting it’s as though painter took hand of 
wooden lay figure and arranged hand to hold apron. One has feeling 
apron will slip from lifeless fingers any second. It is certainly legiti- 
mate for an artist to be arbitrary. But his arbitrary quirks are what 
reveal his insight. It is this lack of sense of his subject, and focus on 
pattern, which denies this painting the solidity of real form, that 
dimensional quality which it is his obvious intention to achieve. In 
Van Gogh still life, next to it, one sees the accents which are result of 
that painter’s endeavour to find for himself the form of his expression. 
Because of the violence of his strokes this is clearer in Van Gogh’s 
work than in more subtle and greater painters. The bold pattern is 
not made for the spectator but is inevitable result of the artist’s search 
for the realization of his own image. And this too is a difference, in 
painting, between the academic and the original—the artist and the 
stuntist. Same is true in Mime. A theatre composition in mime must 
be re-created for oneself at every performance. The accents must be 
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inherent in this re-creation, and not be merely flash to impress on- 
lookers with “difficult” technical stunts (which virtually anyone can 
acquire.) “Ah, but you must admit he can draw!” What an ex- 
traordinary defense to make in behalf of someone who works with 
line and color, that is, a painter. Imagine such a defense made on 
behalf of Rembrandt or Degas or Mantegna—the last being the dry 
source by way of H. Bosch and Bougereau for certain fashionable 
shadow-boxers. It’s the same old struggle of painting versus ornament 
and decoration. . . . Being away from the theatre at MGM the past 
year—save for two months out on tour—has given me a new confirma- 
tion of all this, an increased conviction about form in painting and 
theatre—just because of the total lack of form or meaning in motion 
pictures. 
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May 6—Crossing the street this morning, I was suddenly approached 
by an elderly Mexican woman. “Sefior, dispenseme,” she said, and I 
stopped and she put a question to me which I failed to grasp, and I 
asked her to repeat it. “What’s that?” I asked rather sharply, after 
her fresh attempt in which I caught the word virgen. She pointed with 
her finger to the sky: “La Madre de Dios (the Mother of God).” 
Then I said: “Thank you, I am not interested,” and walked off. She 
must be some kind of peddler, selling pictures of the Virgin Mary, I 
said to myself. But the next moment, as I walked on, a larger scrap 
of her sentence came floating up to my mind, in which it seemed to 
me there were the words communicate... virgin... God... .” Do 
you wish to communicate with the Virgin, Mother of God?” was the 
way I pieced it all together in my mind, and my answer seemed to me 
to be the very acme of indifference and thoughtlessness. Not interested 
to communicate with God? I was ashamed of myself and felt like 
turning back and talking to her, but continued walking. 


I must confess that proceeding events lend a certain evil power 
to the mouthings of a certain class of Fascist apologists, which un- 
nerves me completely. I find it altogether beyond my present physical 
and mental strength to cope with this balderdash. And how alto- 
gether futile it seems to argue with these people. Can one hope to 
influence or change their minds? It must have been an evil fate in- 
deed that threw me into this hotel and among these two compatriots 
of mine, one a professor of Italian, the other a free lance writer—fine 
bloody samples of intellectuals. “You must admit, my friend, that what 
is transpiring is history speaking, the logic of history, the logic of 
events, the logic of our time.” Logic, logic, logic. Go hang your logic! 


May z2—One must not destroy all illusions about life. To be abso- 
lutely honest intellectually is to behave most ungratefully toward the 
intellect, si. 


“From Mexican Journal (1940-1944) to appear Fall, 1946. 
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May 13—Have been observing the people who have passed by on 
the street. Unconsciously I have compared their walk with that of the 
people in the United States. There is a quick, nervous, dynamic 
quality about the latter which bespeaks drive and purpose, a goal, an 
end, a destination to be reached. The Mexican walk is a shuffle, in- 
different, lethargic, of people who are not bound anywhere, have 
nowhere to go. 


May 15—I devour the daily papers with a kind of end-of-the-world 
feeling. But they continue to grind out the news as if nothing ex- 
traordinary were happening, as if everything were just as it should be. 
How long will this colossal anti-climax go on? 


June 1—The prospect of passing the night and getting up in the 
morning and seeing the headlines: the prospect of passing another 
day such as yesterday and the day before yesterday and the day before 
that is frightening. The thought that no matter what happens, Ger- 
many cannot win the war, or that in any case, even if she win, she 
still cannot win in the end, does not blunt the edge of the news. 


June 19—Re-reading Valéry. Writing in 1919 (Variety 1) about the 
intellectual crisis that the last war precipitated, he remarks: “All is 
not lost, but everything has felt itself perish.” Will we be able to say 
that when the present war is over? 


June 24—The mechanical clock and the human pulse. Man gives 
off an impression of regularity, repetition; so does the machine. But 
one is mere mechanical contrivance, the other something more—what? 


Aug. 25—Some people take me to task for using such grandoise, 
high-sounding words as Man, World, etc. They are the invention of 
the devil they say. What do they mean, anyway? We know only man, 
the little man, my neighbor, my friend; we know only the world, the 
little world of my neighbor, my friend. It’s only people like Hitler 
and the Germans who use big, resounding words like Man and World. 
We don’t understand them. 

A man in the insane asylum talks a good deal about God, he is sure 
he is communicating with God; he is also using a big, resounding 
word. And St. Teresa of Avila also talks about and with God; she 
too is using a big, resounding word. Is there no difference between 
them? Is God only a madman’s madness? 
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The idea of God remains profoundly real however much the man 
in the lunatic asylum may, mouth it; indeed his very mouthing it is 
only another proof of how real it is. We cannot put out of our 
thoughts a reality as close and vital to our nature as this and call it 
“quits.” It will show up somewhere—God will find a place somewhere 
—if only in the mind of the lunatic. In talking about God, the lunatic 
is answering to a need, a want, an impulse, in human nature as old 
as human nature itself. In his craziness he has opened himself up to 
certain levels of the mind, profound, intuitive, unconscious layers of 
emotional and mental experience closed or lost to most of us in our 
so-called sanity. In this, surely, he is more normal than we the normal 
ones, for he has extended the range and depth of what is and should 
be normal experience. There is nothing intrinsically wrong or ab- 
normal about the feelings and ideas of the insane as such, at bottom 
they are the same ideas and feelings we all have or should have; what 
is abnormal is only the way in which they express themselves. Fear 
for instance, is a normal thing, known to everybody, but when a man 
imagines the whole world to be in a conspiracy against him—that is 
not normal. Mother-love is normal, but when a woman who has lost 
her child imagines to be fondling it in her arms—that is not normal. 
And what is true of these emotions and ideas of the insane is no less 
true of their others. The lunatic who talks about God is not crazy 
because he talks about God; he is crazy only because of the way he talks 
about God, the way he relates the idea to himself, to the people and 
the world about him; the way, in a word, in which it expresses itself. 
He imagines himself Jesus Christ or Buddah; he is certainly neither 
one nor the other, no more than the doctor whom he imagines to be 
Lucifer is Lucifer. 

Like the concept God, the concepts Man and World have been so 
utterly driven out of our lives and consciousness these last few hun- 
dred years, no wonder they now find expression only in the minds of 
madmen and criminals. 

There is nothing crazy or unreal about the conceptions Man and 
World, even though sick people like Hitler entertain them; what is 
unreal and crazy is the use or rather abuse they put them to. All the 
evil and harm flow from that, from their abuse and distortion by 
twisted, evil minds, not from the conceptions themselves. It is not the 
boldness or vigor with which German thinkers have pursued these 
universal ideas that has brought Germany to her present pass; on the 
contrary, whatever true eminence Germany has attained she attained 
in the field of thought, and precisely in the field of these concepts. 
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Yes, indeed, in the name of Man and World, the Germans have per- 
petrated more atrocities upon humanity than perhaps any other peo- 
ple. But what do you expect when leaders of the type of Hitler or 
Goering, madmen, are touched with the tiniest bit of “philosophy”? 
In the name of Man and World, they'll turn the world into a mad- 
house. What did Spinoza say? “For if men who are powerless in mind 
should also become proud they would be ashamed with nothing.” 


Of late we have begun to hear more and more about Man and 
World, and from quarters where we would have least expected it. The 
time is teaching us to speak again of these things. It is a good augury, 
perhaps the most promising of these evil days. May we not forget to 
speak thus when the present holocaust is over. 


Sept. r—About the difficulty in writing. Due in large measure to the 
lag between thought and execution. The inner processes (thought) 
by reason mainly of their ever-increasing diversity and complexity 
have gained ascendence over the outer (execution). Thought tyran- 
nizes over the hand, and the hand falters. Let the hand dare!—motto 
for writers. 


Sept. 11—The temper of the time changes, and we change with it. 
But most of us behave as if neither we nor the times have changed: 
we fight battles that have already been won or lost. Sometimes it seems 
to me that history is not so much the record of change, as and when 
it takes place, as the record of our inertia, our resistance to change. 


Sept. r2—While the war is proceeding, the real problems of which 
it is only the crudest physical expression, are held in abeyance. But 
they will come to the fore again as soon as the war is over, or perhaps 
before. 

The slightest error of calculation in the sciences is an unpardonable 
sin. But the colossal errors of calculation in human affairs made by 
statesmen and politicians! 


Sept. 21—‘“There is no cause for fear,” the mind is saying, but the 
heart continues to be afraid just the same. Apparently the mental 
recognition of a fact is not enough. There must also be the emotional 
acceptance of it; the heart must play its part, too. The heart! Is the 
heart an organ of anxiety by its very nature—its action and move- 
ment? 
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Sept. 22—“The highest aim of art is to be sincere. But what is there 
to be sincere about these days?”—A young writer explaining why his 
work languishes. 


Oct. 23—What we were, we will be, and what we will be we were. 
Our future lies buried in our past, and our past in the future. Look- 
ing back on our past actions, we sometimes appear to ourselves as the 
worst bunglers and fools. And yet, let the same circumstances and 
the same necessity arise, and we shall repeat ourselves to a fault. Some 
may see in this another proof of our weakness, our helplessness before 
ourselves and life; our sad inability to square ideas with action, inten- 
tion with performance. To me, on the contrary, it is only another 
proof of our inherent strength, of the truly permanent and unifying 
element of our nature. There is a rock-bottom consistency and regu- 
larity about us, a fundamental sense of order and law, hardly dis- 
cernible in our individual acts or thoughts: we move to an inner prin- 
ciple of being altogether beyond our immediate grasp or comprehen- 
sion. What may seem inconsistent today, seen from the larger com- 
pleted pattern of our life, would be consistency itself. “La natura e 
piena d’infinite ragione che non furuono mail en esperienza.” 
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PRIVATE LIFE OF THE SPHINX 


Simply because of a question, my life is implicated: 
my flesh and answer fly between chaos and their need. 
On the rock I asked the shaky king 

one foolish question to make him look at himself— 

He looked. Beheld himself and kingdoms. Took 

My claws and smile transferred into his myth. 


Babble of demand, and answers building the brilliant cities 
the standing battlefields and the fields of the fallen down.. 


Now in this city in the Lounge of Time, 

I tell you it was a legend founded on fire, 

founded on what we are. Simply because I asked one question, 
“What is this, What?” so that the answer must be “Man.” 
Because of that they bring their riddles and rhyme 

to my door if I houseless run throughout the world, 

torse of a woman and quarters of a lion. 


II 

Open war with its images of love and death— 
man, an explosion walking through the night in 
rich and intolerable loneliness. 

Cathedrals writhing gold against their clouds 

and a child asking the fiery pure questions. 

The monkey-dark, a month of smoky violets, 
delicate repose of my reality among 

dreams, and the angel of the resurrection, 

a mouth overhead, the sky planted with stars. 


My questions are my body. And among this glowing, this sure, 
this fact, this mooncolored breast, I make memorial. 
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Il 

My body is set against disorder. Risen among enigmas, 
time and the question carry a rose of form, 

sing a life-song. Strangler and bitch, they said, 

but they mistook the meaning of my name: 

I am the root who embraces and the source. 

I sing. I sing. 


In these cities, all suffer from their weaknesses— 

they lack some gut, they are ill, they have womb-envy, 

run howling from the question and the act. 

They bring me their need for answers in their hands and eyes. 
To embody truth, the Irish old man said. 


I remember in Calabria a peasant 

broad, smiling, and sly, with a: bird throbbing and small 
behind his back, in his hands; and he asked his question. 
Is it alive? and he smiled at me. Then I knew 

if I said Yes, he would twist the sparrow’s neck. 

The fool of time! I gave him my only answer, 

that answer of time: 

Fool, I said, you know it depends on you 

whether it live or die. 


IV 


I answer! I fly reborn from deep escape! 

Listen to their cries, the selfsame crying throats, , 
crying the selfsame need. 

Here is my self. I touch you, life reaches me. 

You touch me, I am able to give my gifts. 

All the acts flow together, a form being made. 

I know a garden beyond questioning— 

can almost see night-flowering white mallows, 

can almost tell you below the sound of water, 

white lilac like a voluptuous light 

shining at full on our two faces— 

It goes ahead of our hope. It is the secret that moves 
with the speed of life, secrets of night and the street, 
secrets of milk and dinner and daylight, 

enigmas of gardens, the kitchen and the bed, 
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the riddle and sacrament in the knot*of wood, 
in the wine, in the water and root the coil of life. 


They ask for answers, they starving eat their shadows. 
The beginning is always here. Its green demand. 


Vv 


They think I answer and strangle. They are wrong. 

I set my life among the questioning. 

‘The peasant, the wars, the wounded powerful king. 

The shining of questions which cannot be concealed 
Lies in that mirror. The little child to the mother 

Of the father’s unspoken death, said: “You have told me yourself.” 
Even alone, away from daily life, the fire 

And monster crown of the legend over me 

Reaches their eyes—children, friendship of lions, 

the sense of the world at last broken through to man 

in all fury, all sacred open mystery, 

is in my question. The stranger, the foreign and strong, 
the child and king, wide village eyes of the farm, 

the demand loud, or choking in surf-foam, 

density of flowers, the faces of all love, 

the core of all our hope; stronger than kill, 

stronger almost than question, almost than song. 
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A STATEMENT OF REASON 


The prophet shall not come from the denouncer, 

but from one who can make himself heard 

announcing the opening performance of a heartening scene. 
He shall be whistled and booed down, 

but he shall go on announcing over the hoots and catcalls, 
until his face shall make them quiet with its self-belief. 
Then they shall listen in silence, 

and hear everything, accepting it in single voices 

in a low chant. Then rise into full chorus 

with a chant of hallelujah. 


Why are we allowing ourselves to be carried away 

from the original impression? 

Was it not filled with hope, which came from our bodies, 
from the heat of our strength? 

Were we not fierce and assertive in the beginning. 

Were we not positive and bold. 

Did: we not sense the whole story then, 

and make our decision. 

Has anything happened more wild and bloody 

than we had imagined? 


But why are you pessimistic? 

Are you not even enjoying the business 

of tearing things apart? 

Can you not see how your pleasure defeats your aim? 
Why do you not follow the conclusion of your thought 
and kill yourself too? 

There is nothing complicated in man’s desire. 

He may be complicated in his makeup, 

but he is simple in his wish. 
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Why should he want to make thifgs that confuse him, 
when he makes them for his own use? 

The mechanics within him are intricate enough, 

and all that he wishes is their simple use. 


If I were a leader of the people what would I tell them? 
Not to be discouraged with themselves. 

There is nothing wrong with the people. 

Was the farmer not happy at his farm 

when he could make a living at it? 

Was the worker not happy at his job 

when he could make a living at it? 

Did they not feel they had something to live for 

when things went right? 


VICTORY AFTER ALL 


How long can we deny the facts? 

There are things we wish to love. 

We are denying them all. 

We are making a claim of pleasure in all 
that must turn us inside out. 


If you are married 

for how long can you go on saying you are not? 
If you are a teacher 

for how long can you deny it? 

If you are a critic 

for how long can you disclaim it? 

If you are happy 

for how long can you say you are not? 


Did you not take the path of least resistance? 
Did you not aim for what could least upset you? 
What makes a happy man deny the truth? 
What illusion and what sense of guilt 
frustrates his frankness? 

If the world is torn in two parts 

your world still is separate and safe. 


DAVID IGNATOW: 


First, you cannot say you did not succeed from within. 
Secondly, if your success is destroyed from without 
you still are happy. 

It could not have been destroyed if it was not there. 
You still are self-justified and proven complete. 


Pity him who is destroyed from within. 

He really is in trouble. He can complain. 

But those who go on complaining 

while they have all they ever wished 

shall make themselves a real problem, 

the division of their own minds, 

through which they shall invite their own end. 


Suffer the beneficent defeat. 

Admit that you have met yourself and been defeated. 
Go feeling lighter and a little ashamed. 

It is the symptom of a victory after all. 


ALL THINGS 
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Stop putting so much hope in hope and accomplishment. 
All is negated. All is a lesson for something further, 
which shall be negated too. 

Have joy in movement, in learning and experience, 

no matter how bitter and unconsoling. 

This movement is life, pleasurable and productive. 
Have hope in life. 


Keep the balance of life, to create and move forward 
with greater ease at every catastrophe, 

for each one will lessen with experience, 

with this tool to ameliorate, to balance misfortune, 
till all things that come are overcome, 

and we are triumphant in living, in creation, 

which is joy. 

And constant negation but a passing to joy again, 
for the last thing will have but exhausted itself. 


A STATEMENT OF REASON 


All things that end, that come t6 bring pain 
are exhausted things, from which we must move 
to fresh things: hopes and accomplishment. 
Have no regret for those exhausted: things. 
They are only you at the end of creation 

in any certain matter. 


Therefore move on to new creation, 

for that is our meaning here forever and alone, 
to do in joy and ease and rich abundance. 
That is our meaning in all our pain, 

seeking and suffering in exhausted things. 


BE PRAISED 


Be praised for loving all who do not love you; 
love all who do not know yor even live. 
Give them in later years a use for living, 
for they will finally know that they were loved. 


Be proud for taking all neglect in silence; 
find all that makes you live in loving them. 
In years that finally come 

they will know you loved them, 

and form on faded lips their gratitude. 


They go along in drudgery that’s endless. 
They have no use for things that cannot help. 
They look for light in darkness 

where love can only warm. 

They shall not find their helper. 

They shall not find a light, 

but they shall find you loved them, 

and all was right. They had a cause for living. 
That cause was in your heart. 

They found it when it killed you. 

It sprang into their hearts. 
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INFINITY SUBDIVIDED 


A world that once extended 

beyond the seven seas, 

deeper than the silences 

of the innermost caverns, 

and higher than the highest peaks 

that bled the heavens white 

is now become 

a smooth round pebble 

that can be held in the hollow of the hand. 


The people huddled in the loneliness of their minds, 
struggling to find warmth in shared confusion, 
distraught and even terrified 

at shrinking latitudes 

have fought a war, 

and still are waging battles 

against ideas and purposes 

and a way of life. 

Their minds are coiled, 

waiting to strike at the same old hatreds, 
releasing the venom 

that had to be withheld 

while they united against a more obvious foe. 
And now they poise a moment 

gathering strength, 

and redirecting their hatred, 

or merely they lie waiting, 

loitering in the sun, 

indifferent to the perils of the day 

they won under harsher purpose. 

The margins of their lives safe again 

they rejoice and forget 

and the heroes’ statues 
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some of whom they knew ! 

but most forgotten, 

and the statues pose 

as heroes for childrens’ dreams. 
And the people forget 

and surge in a glad tide 

of easing tired minds 

and squinting half heartedly 

at the burden of to-morrow. 

The people forget 

and resume their hates 

and the arms once raised in fellowship 
return coldly to their side 

and the lessons of charity 

and ancient nobleness 

are lost in one wild rush. 

There are those who see the portents 
in the cold, dwindling stars 

but most refuse to hide 

the tissues of their minds 

from all the seasoned yesterdays. 

If only they see the crafty tricks 
they play themselves unwittingly 
they would awaken 

and decrying the old gods and ways 
as shabby useless things 

they would urge their children 

to habitual peace. 

They will do this 

if at last they see the world 

not as mammoth bulge 

expanding beyond their known horizons, 
but as a pebble 


that can be held in the hollow of the hand. 


COMPASS FOR VICTORY 


Now it is over: 

though there may be firing still 
in remote places, 

the battlefields in the main 
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are secured in silence, 

a silence deeper and more meaningful 

because men suffered to achieve, 

because nations deafened themselves 

to the prattle of the skeptics 

and because their people fought and bled and died. 
And now it is over 

and we are faced 

with new and graver decisions 

circumscribing not only today but eons from today. 


But victory is less a thing of the moment than of a century. 
Unlike the tired runner who has run the race 
we cannot rest. 


Victory is less a momentary saluting 

of the end of the battle 

than it is a flaming light to challenge the century. 
Victory is not the playing of trumpets 

nor the hilarious deep throated boom of the drum, 
nor the hailing of heroes. 


It is well to honor the warriors and all the marching men, 
to be jubilant 

and to store our lungs with the wild sweet air 

of bursting freedom. 

It is good to stretch into the vast new arc 

of unmilitancy. 

It is good to be relieved from the taut muscles of war time 
when schedules challenged the mind and sinews 

and a day’s quota could induce a nightmare if it was not met. 
But victory is something else, 

and peace has a harder, steeper price than we know, 

a sum demanding more of the mind and heart 

than ever war demanded. 

There are those who say, 

“A lag will destroy us, 

a lag marking the difference 

between the maker and the machine 

showing with perverse irony 

how we have grown too small for our task 
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and the very machines we create “ 

will turn round 

and with stony indifference 

annihilate their creators. 

It exists also 

in the myriad complications of the human soul. 
Yet our destiny is not manifest 

only in the jet plane and the atom bomb. 


Peace can exist. 

Peace will exist 

when justice is a matter of concern to all, 
involving our muscles as well as our imagination, 
when we learn that hating a man because he is 
a Negro or a Jew is in the end 

more devastating to ourselves 

than we could dream it possible. 

We must declare 

with complete fervor 

a national emergency exists, 

more catastrophic than the war ever was, 

and we must build against it. 


We must find our material 

in books and in honest words, 

in the wisdom of the ancients, 

in hard facts, 

giving little credence 

to the sterile superstitions 

and the agonized searching 

of reaction. 

We must dissect such words 

” “tolerance,” 
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as ‘‘courage,” “integrity, 
must test their sinews, 
put their validity in the balance 
against the duller weight 

of sodden apathy. 

The mighty heart of the people 
must strike against the dark 
and shatter it, 

and with a light 
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as certain as the dawn, 

flush the pall 

of comfortable inditterence 

and reap a common harvest 

of human compassion and understanding. 
Then will victory come, 

and we, grown accustomed to the good, 
will forever violently oppose 

ruthless craven men 

and let the shadows of the warriors 
darken the sleeping tombs 

of the past. 


LEE RICHARD HAYMAN: 
INCIDENT VIA VICTORY . 


Here on the crumbling steps 

A French child sits 

With his thin, smudged head 

Resting on a grimy, unsure hand. 

He does not see the summer bird 

That perches briefly before it flits 

From the gaping window to a shattered roof. 
His eyes are glazed with tears as dry as sand, 
And when his shoulder purposely is touched 
The sole response is slightly quickened breath: 
The pain-wracked face remains immobile 
And his worn-out mind stays wrapped in silent death. 


HARRY ROSKOLENKO: 
DEDICATION — Terra Australia 
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How strange am I, stranger to this land! 

Their convict heirs, remnants of last century’s rape; 
The pioneering limitless sea, the Convict Acts, 
When the ships of Governor Phillip in Botany Bay 
Made of this Continent a massive telephone booth. 
How strange am I, six months on these parks 

Of private Peoples, dulled by a war’s poor pageantry, 
Made as a soldier in the flesh, with alien thoughts 
Like a daily soliloquy on a tabloid’s margin 


POEMS 


Re-written the day after, yet alwaysvthe same. 
There are no divisions to-day less common than 
The man who mourns, when laughter begins, 

Or fiction, when laughter resumes hysteria’s needs. 


The balances of the clown in the self’s good Hamlet speech, 


Makes nothing to tomorrow and less of the time present; 
Or this country, too impoverished within, too rich for the 
Errant of a past historical impersonation, 

Making it not a people not the accent of a nation; 

Yet I, less of one and more of another 

Find on this Continent the error of the Mother, 


Out of which my country came, assumed the forms, 
Making the cities brutal, then mechanical, then tired. 
As the language responded, the accent turned a Century, 


same, 


Took a civil war in its stride but never left it too far behind: 


For another age to set up the consequence 

More modern in the curse, more in the myth of attitudes, 
Like Europe and Asia, yet within each State 

A Europe split at the core. For the stuff is rotten 

And the peoples, all of the peoples, on ripened steel trees 
Are like fruits too long in the sun, without the winter 
To sting the season of their fall to triumphant disasters. 


Here I wait for the war to end the war’s war 

On all things of peace; such as the peace is in being; 
For the last pen to sign the scroll of the ravagers. 
But the prey is cosmic and the acts frantic 

And Europe of to-day will be flagellant again; 
Divided by blond giants, to paler anticipations 

Of humanity, or whatever the name is for people, 
Walking without their shoes in the swamps 

On Continents without destinations. 


Australasia: April, 1944 


MIRIAM ADLER: 
THE WITNESSES 


There is in each of us, 

In part of each of us, 

A noiseless yet unquiet night. 

Our eyes too have witnessed murder— 
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Was it in a Brooklyn lot, 

Or famine’s toll in far Bombay, 

Or death in Belgium shuttered in old houses, 
Death in Greece in the holy name of order, 
In Czechoslovakia, Austria, 

France, Ethiopia, London, Warsaw, 

Madrid or Stalingrad, 

Lidice, Lublin, ghettoes all over— 

And a lynching, was it last August, or August before, 
Or any August, or any August before that? 
Boston’s violence ungenteel, 

The Detroit terror, 

Chicago tension, 

Murder. 


Always the hidden hating or the open hating, 
The mental murder 

Before the shot, the stone, the noose, 

The fist, the stick, the knife, 

The foot, the teeth, the nails scratching, 

The tongue and eye damning, spittle, 

The recoil, the spring and spittle again .. . 
Jeremiah irrational, 

Jeremiah fire and no sense, 

All fire and no love, 

Only the venomous, cold particles of hate, 

Ugly like sick sweat on a fearful lip, 

Like sour sweat on a stealthy palm, 

Ugly like any secreted shame suddenly lighted, 
Suddenly revealed in the day 

And found wanting. 


What is the charge? 

Mental murder. 

We are guilty all. 

We are witnesses thereof against ourselves, 
To which each shall affix his cross 
Marking his own night, 

His own ugliness, 

Marking proof against himself. 


JEWELL SCHNEIDER 


And we have I say, witnessed, also 
Naked murder, 

Seen it slow or fast, 
Unconsummated but becoming, 
Seen it in a look, a word, an act, 
Seen it lurking, doorway-shadowed, 
Curling waiting at the dock’s end, 
Seen it in a nervous finger, 

A brutal waiting fist, 

Seen it flagrant in the sunlight, 
Treacherous in darkness. 

It is in all the hungry eyes, 

All fleshless arms, 

In cold walk-up flats 

In every town. 

We cannot look away from this 
There is no away. 


JEWELL SCHNEIDER: 


AMERICA IS A CLASSLESS SOCIETY 
(From the Koran of Geo. Sokolsky) 


From the rows of canyoned factories, 
obscuring themselves in pump and treadle, whirring 
their feeling for art-music-and-poem into 
a chain of thread and lock of 
button— 
(time is the price of exchange in these environs, 
the imperative of time and the fever of 
money. . .) 
the gaunted and the pale sit looking out of their 
whirred forever, 
observing the classless mountain and the unreserved river, 
admiring that the sky has 
no price tag... 
And there was a college chose a black boy 
king, 
and after the coronation he 
jim-crowed home 
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to be called 

nigger. 

Tell me again, Mommy— 

sing me again the bed-time lullaby 
that-all-men-are-created-equal; 

the words are pungent and the tune swings free, 
and so does the “nigger” who 

believed it. 


Brother are you calling me one of those Bitter Radicals 

who obscure the benefits of democracy? 

Brother do you say of me that I’m Judas? 

That I do not sing my heritage, and the broad 

rich land that birthed such 

ingratitude? 

Brother I’m the original Seer; the original Bard; 

Brother I’m the one who hollered with-liberty-and-jus- 
tice-for-all 

when Vanzetti was tried; 

I’m the who invented Land-of-the-Free 

when Mooney went to jail; 

when they shot Joe Hill; 

when strikers bled from a billy club; 

when black skin burned in the Home-of-the-Brave. 


I tell you I said what a great land this is 

with its freedom and its justice and a living for all, 
and every time I opened my mouth 

your Free Press put a lie 

inbit; 

Every time I rented a hall, or reached for my 
soap-box I had a drunk for audience in a county 
jail. 


I was a preacher and I was a Missionary; 

I quoted Him to the effect that the meek and the humble 
should come into their own. 

I said that the poor were blessed and 

the rich shall have woe 

and I saw the shadow of another cross 

in the making... 


POEMS 


I want to tell you before you accuse, that I come from 
a long line of Americans: 

My father was an American at St. Petersburg and 
gave his life for the privilege 

of calling it Leningrad; 

My grandfather was one of the noisier Americans 

in Bavaria in 1848, 

and his immediate progenitor 

was Americanized on the cobblestones of the Bastille. 
And my entire American birthright in 

China, Greece, and all 

the ruddy places of 

revoltac. 


There was an American, Jesus, who told an 
American, Socrates, who let 

another American named Condorcet 

in on it, and then the secret went to a guy called 
Marx, also one of us; and somewhere along the line 
a couple of naturalized Americans 

named Paine and Jefferson caught on to it, 

and began spreading it around. 

Whitman may have overheard, 

but the secret’s still lying around loose, 

waiting for a patron... 

Maybe it’s time the canyoned factories picked it up; 
and the black boys picked it up; 

and the believing Christians and the hurt Jews 
picked it up; 

and the soldiers go onward... 

maybe it’s time we began to sing 


That America is a classless society. 
That America is everywhere. Everything. 
Big. Brave. 


Free. 
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NAOMI REPLANSKY: 
RESTLESS DIALOGUE 


What do your hear, honey, 

Tell me what you hear. 

I hear a crowd mobbing a delicate secret, 

The race-law shouted and the lynch-cross hammered. 


What do you see, honey, 

Tell me what you see. 

I see this passion dwindled to a pinpoint, 
Pinpoint, swordpoint, a knife for stabbing. 


But I am here, honey, 

Feel me, I am here. 

Yes, you are here, with your volcano tenderness, 
Running tongue of lava to enfold but not harm me. 


Close as can be, honey, 

Our bodies are close. 

But also are drumskins stretched many miles around us, 
Heels beat upon us a tattoo of anger. 


But they can’t find us, honey, 

Not. if we are quiet. 

Maybe not find us, maybe be quiet, 
Maybe be strangled in straitjacket quiet. 


What do you want, honey, 

Tell me what you want. 

Why, to break through, to turn on the hunters, 
By our long hiding to be sinewed for speech! 


THE MAN FROM MARS GOES TRAVELING 
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“Who put the mask of Whiteskin on?” 
“T,” said the freckled, 

“T,” said the mottled, 

“I,” said the pinkcheeked, 

“I,” said the grayface, 


POEMS 


“We put up our hands and we stopped the sun 
And we put the mask of Whiteskin on.” 


Here one comes knocking without the mask: 
“Closed,” says the textbook, 
“Packed,” says the jury, 
“Don’t drink me!” the water, 
“Don’t pass me!” the front door, 
“Only white dung!” 
Cries the sacred outhouse, 
“Is a pale hand upon me?” 
Asks the mystic machine, 
“Boy!” calls a tongue 
To dwindle a black man, 
“It is death to enter and death to ask 
If you come knocking without the mask.” 


“Who dances this magic of race and face?” 
“I,” said the hungry, 
“Though hunger is skinless,’ 
“I,” said the fearful, 
“Though fear has no face,” 
“I,” said the safe one, 
The sheriff, the statesman, 
“I,” said the planter, 
The loom-lord, the landlord, 
“We gave them an image 
To pierce with their needles, 
Gave hunger a skin, 
Gave fear a face, 
So take your place and remember your place 
And dance to our magic of race and face.” 
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The place was called Siberia: fifteen miles from Florence, smaller 
than the Russian Siberia and less cold, but a bad place all the same. 
Green and hot in the summer, almost constantly flooded in winter by 
one, two or all of the six torrents crossing the plain of Pistoia between 
high embankments. In mild winters the floods lasted only a few 
weeks, then for another few weeks the mud was so thick that our light 
two-wheeled buggy became as heavy as a cart loaded with stones. lf 
the winter were dry, the furrows of the last carriage on the road re- 
mained imprinted like canyons in a relief-map, and whoever ventured 
in his carriage on that road ran the risk of breaking axle and springs 
and of being thrown off his seat. And once you started on the road 
there was no way back. Almost all roads in the plain ran between two 
deep irrigation canals, and if you met another carriage it was either 
for you or for him to pass with one wheel down the slope, very often 
tipping over. Even from far away you could hear those yells: ‘“‘Haaaay- 
hooo. . .. Stop there. . . . Eee-up, Eeeeee-upp!” followed by curses in 
the best Tuscan tradition. 

I remember Tesi, who lived in Siberia, because he had built our 
garden and worked as a handyman for us until he became too weak 
from tuberculosis and knew it was time for him to go home and die. 
Father tried to get him to go to the hospital, but he refused. When 


*I am sending you a story (Hey) which was rejected by five leading magazines 
devoted to Destructive Optimism (destructive of our critical faculties), on the sole 
ground of it’s “unpleasantness.” They all praised the writing, and not just per- 
functorily as they do on such occasions, but telling me that they wanted it very 
much, but wouldn't I please try to make it a littlt less sad and horrifying? Tubercu- 
losis, with which the story deals, appears to these guardians of the American Smile 
a little tactless, and, as we all know or should know, dying of tuberculosis can be 
fun. That was the hidden message I had failed to extract from my recollection of 
the two characters described in my story as (not really!) dying serenely, in an 
atmosphere of quiet despair. Someday I shall publish my correspondence with the 
guardians of the A. S. (N.T.) 
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he understood that he was going to be helped against his will, he 
said we had better stop interfering, because if he saw an ambulance 
on the road to his house, he would shoot. That is why, although there 
was no hope for him, father decided to go and see him during the 
winter, every three or four days. He lived in a house that looked like 
an ancient Roman ruin, although it was only some forty years old. 
Haystack, plough, chicken-coop, a long, narrow cornfield in front 
of the house and the greyish wall of Mangoni’s house beyond the 
vineyard; that was his view. Mangoni had a bigger house and a bigger 
family. He didn’t own his strip of land like Tesi; he belonged to the 
rich bachelor Baldi, but like Tesi and everybody in every house along 
those dirt roads, he was visited by tuberculosis. Only his folk died 
more slowly, without all sorts of complications such as bronchitis or 
pneumonia. 

I usually went with father to see Tesi. I liked the adventure of 
wading, the noise of water on the wheels, the trees reflected in the 
water, and the solitude. While my father visited his patient, I covered 
up the horse with a red blanket, gave it a little hay, and read a book 
or studied my Latin or my botany. When it rained I sat in the kitchen 
beside the fire. Like all peasant kitchens, it had a smoky pot of water 
hanging on a black chain in the fireplace, and the rest of the room was 
only a little lighter than the pot and the chain. I remember a yellow 
leaflet nailed to the wall, dotted by millions of fly excrements. It read: 
“WHAT GOD THINKS OF WOMAN,” and it said that God hated 
immodesty, adultery, bad language and laxity in religious practices. 
There were also a few illustrated post-cards with views of towns under 
deep blue skies, almost completely blackened by the flies, too. In one 
corner there was an oil lamp in front of a post-card of a Madonna, 
framed with a piece of paper lace. 

I still don’t know why the sound of Tesi’s coughing upstairs had 
the quality of rotting wood. Perhaps because I associated it with the 
rotting beams that by some sort of miracle held up the ceiling, or per- 
haps because in that small house all voices became encased, absorbed 
by the holes in the wood, so that what is allowed to reach your ear is 
but the ghost of a voice. 

My conversations with Tesi’s wife were very difficult, because, for 
fear of inhaling dirty microbes, I kept my lips tightly closed. I had 
gone near many a wealthy t.b. patient without being afraid of any- 
thing, so it was really the dirty microbes that I minded. But even if 
I had been willing to talk, she never said a word, except “O my God,” 
or “O, what a world . ..” or simply, “Ooooh.” And looking at the 
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house or listening to her husband cough, there was indeed little I 
could say that wouldn’t have sounded silly. Her name, strangely 
enough, was Gorilla. She came from one of the many Gori families 
and there were several girls named Gorilla Gori. I recall sitting in 
Gorilla’s company for hours, watching the rain on the three deformed 
stones of the steps to the house door, or the undulant floor of the 
kitchen itself, with here and there a brick missing and all the other 
bricks caved in or broken into such small pieces that they looked like 
the wrinkles on her face. I never saw much of her face: a large brown 
kerchief, with the two ends going out right and left from under her 
chin, left just an oval opening, a sort of window, for her face. In 
there she was: a ravaged forehead with furrows in all directions, two 
dark eyes with much white around them, and a long nose. 

They had two children: Isaia and Manno, strange creatures who 
frightened me. Isaia was nine or ten, perhaps even twelve, they didn’t 
know; and Manno was six. But there was hardly any difference be- 
tween them in size: probably all they had to exhibit in the line of 
growth, all their reserves of cells or whatever it is that makes people 
strong, didn’t reach beyond the age of six. After six they began to 
shrink. as science teaches us normal people do at thirty-five. They 
both had large, shiny foreheads; the skin was tight as parchment on 
a drum. Their voices were hardly audible, and rattled drily, like 
wood, when they spoke. But their laughter was ghastly, as if it were 
beyond their voices: it took place in the region of sighs and coughs. 
Father said that was the “voce afona,” the toneless voice of t.b. pa- 
tients, and whenever I heard them play I hoped they wouldn’t come 
near me, for I felt like crying out of sheer compassion. They always 
looked at my sad face with amused curiosity, however, then fled from 
me to “laugh” among themselves. 

I remember that father once told Tesi that his children should not 
sleep in the same bed with him, and he asked whether it would be 
better for them to sleep outside the window. All the peasants kept 
their children with them when they were ill. In Tesi’s house there 
was only one room upstairs with a big bed in it. On that bed a child 
was conceived, born or “sbucciato,” as they say in Tuscany, that is, 
peeled: shown the facts of life in a few visual lessons, then shown 
how one dies of the family disease, and left to do it when the time 
was ripe for the performance. After the big storm broke the tree out- 
side the house and it fell on the roof, breaking the tiles, they made up 
a bed of clothes and sacks of corn in a corner for the children, and 
when it rained Tesi held an umbrella over himself in bed. The big. 
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green umbrella under which Tesi had come to our house hundreds 
of times in the past was very convenient: é#t took the few drops that 
leaked through the roof and splashed them in the direction of the 
stairway. Thus the bed remained dry. 

In the spring Gorilla became ill too, and the children had to be 
sent to the Mangonis where they slept in the stable. In the daytime 
they played in the fields as usual. They didn’t even have to feed their 
donkey, because Mangoni had taken it into his stable. But once a day 
they greeted their parents, “Hey!” Just opening the door and shout- 
ing “Hey!” inside the kitchen. The two patients didn’t have to reply, 
because every attempt to shout brought forth a violent access of 
coughing which usually ended in that lacerating ‘‘Gooo goo aaaht,” 
preceding blood-spitting, or as the doctors call it, emottisis. The Billi 
woman from San Michele stayed with them practically all day now. 
She fed them and helped them defecate. The rest of the time she sat 
in the kitchen, knitting away at her straw hats which in those days 
still sold. quite well in America, and every now and then she threw a 
strange glance at the poverty around her, as if to make sure that no 
one had stolen it. 

We had a few beautiful days in February, so beautiful that every- 
body said, “This is real spring now” (and it was) ; and then rain and 
rain for two months without one single day of respite. And Siberia 
was awful then. But father went there anyway, because Tesi enjoyed 
talking to him. Father was funny: he hated to see patients; he had no 
faith in medicine anyway, but he liked Tesi because with him it was 
all a relation beyond disease; if anything medical was mentioned it 
was only to get the conversation started or to fill a gap in it. One day 
I heard Tesi inquire about my brothers, my sister and myself; I heard 
him pronounce each name distinctly, very slowly, and my father give 
him the description of our “exceptional qualities” he usually reserved 
for guests of distinction. It was strange to hear him talk that way in 
the stone hut, in the midst of such desolate flooded country. It brought 
the light atmosphere of a drawing-room there; to me it was like a 
dream. Tesi tried to say something like, “I am so glad,” but when he 
came to the word “so,” he stumbled into the most desperate series 
of choking coughs. Gorilla never said a word, letting the men talk, 
but I was sure that she was listening from her side of the bed. 

On May second (birthday of Leonardo da Vinci, born in the house 
down there on the slope of that grey hill) the rain stopped and the 
clouds went away. Corn, wheat, vines, and just simple grass on the 
edge of the fields were so green against the sunshine that it filled me 
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with the usual despair: never could such green be told by anyone. The 
two patients were dying; it was hard to tell who would die first; Go- 
rilla had made good progress in two months and was by now nearly 
as ill as Tesi. Father’s visits lasted much longer now, because Tesi 
kept asking him about medicine, geography, history, botany; at home 
I had collected a few illustrated magazines and books for father to 
show him and burn afterwards. Father was giving him an education. 
He enjoyed it. Once I saw him from the haystack: he was holding a 
white sheet of paper over Tesi’s bed, describing the functioning of 
the heart. He had made the same drawing in my notebook only a few 
days before. I didn’t mind those long visits; I sat in the carriage with 
my book open on my knees but couldn’t read. I kept looking at the 
leaves of all that grew, against the sunshine. I listened to the birds, to 
distant church bells, I inhaled the new earth, the smell of horses, cows, 
flowers, and was drunk with poetry. The only thing that disturbed me 
was when the children came, because they seemed to like the game 
of yelling “Hey!” into the house. Their toneless call into that dark 
receptacle of death destroyed everything around me; even the sun it- 
self seemed affected by it. 

One day father appeared at the window in his white attire and 
asked me to take the horse away from under the fig tree and to stand 
in front of the horse, holding the reins. I wondered why, but obeyed. 
After a few seconds I heard a shot, then another one, and I saw a 
branch of the fig tree fall to the ground. The barrel of a gun was still 
resting on the window-sill. My father explained later that for a few 
days Tesi had been longing to shoot. He was a good huntsman, but 
the season was far off. He didn’t care; he just wanted to bring about 
a change in the view: a large fig leaf had stood right in the middle of 
his field of vision; he had looked at it for hours and hours and now 
he wanted to shoot it. It made him feel as if he had gone out and got 
something done. But after a second experiment father forbade him to 
shoot again and taught him more about the world instead. 

I had become so familiar with the idea of those two patients that 
now I was anxious to see whether there was an end to human resist- 
ance; it was pure scientific curiosity. On a Wednesday towards the end 
of May, not a clear day, not a clean sky, but just hot and unpleasant, 
father said: “This is the day. We won't find them alive. I think they 
will die at almost the same moment. But we shall go there anyway, 
because from there we must go to Mangoni’s. One of his daughters 
had a strong emottisis last night.” 

I would have wanted to go upstairs with my father, but I didn’t 
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dare ask him. Would they die coughing, or would they yell, or just 
whistle like the wind under a door? Had { been going to keep a date 
with a girl, I could hardly have been more impatient or more afraid 
of being discovered by my father. I drove the carriage beyond the fig 
tree so I could look into the room. I stepped on the seat, but couldn’t 
see much: a white form, the bed, but nothing to indicate that it wasn’t 
empty. Yes, the whistle, not so much like the wind under a door as 
like crickets in the first evening of summer. Such a sweet sound usually 
awoke in me nostalgic dreams or fiery desires: how horrible to hear 
it from the lips of a dying man. Why didn’t I hear his wife, too? Was 
she dead? I saw my father pass in front of the window and bend over 
the bed. I blushed and jumped off the seat, but he hadn’t seen me. 
Then I saw the Billi woman standing by the horse. 

I had to explain, “I thought my father was calling me and I won- 
dered why.” 

“No, he wasn’t”, she said and sighed, knitting away as usual at her 
straw braids. 

The Mangoni woman came across the fields, followed by three girls. 
‘They were all knitting and all curious. 

“Your father is coming to my place after this,” she said. 

And I said, ‘‘Yes, we are.” 

“The priest is due any minute,” said the Billi woman. In fact, the 
bells of San Michele were just beginning to touch off the monotonous 
hammering of the occasion. 

“She,” said the Mangoni woman, “was dead half an hour ago.” 

“Oh,” said the Billi woman. “So it’s only he who still has to finish 
his suffering. Well, rich or poor . . .” and she went nearer the house 
to hear better. 

Isaia and Manno appeared from the street, barefoot as usual, dirty, 
covered with dust as if they had been in a baker-shop. They were 
walking, each with a hand on the other’s shoulder, and seemed to be 
having a good time. 

“Shhhhh!” said the two women, and made a sign for them to go 
away. But they came up to the horse and began giggling stupidly. 
Then Isaia said something to his brother who ran like the devil to the 
house, jumped lightly up the three steps, pushed the door open and 
shouted, “Hey, hey, hey ...!” until the Billi woman ran after him, 
grabbed him by his frail arm and threw him back to the middle of the 
yard, saying, “Shame! They are dying in there.” 

But Isaia laughed. In that province of laughter foreign to his voice, 
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he emitted painful whistles from his open mouth. He sounded like his 
father and went on laughing that way, beating his knees with his 
hands, then pointing to his brother with a long, dark, bony finger, 
and groaning: “I fooled him! I fooled him!” 


NOTE ON TUCCI: 


I was born on May Ist, 1908, in Lugano, Switzerland, of an Italian father and a 
Russian mother, and am by nationality a planetarian. From my father I learned 
the rules of morphology, syntax, logical and grammatical analysis in Italian and 
Latin; I also learned the names of most flowers in Latin according to the classifi- 
cation of Lynneus and I learned all about their social standing and gossip (what 
flowers have pollen relations with what other flowers, whether openly or secretly, 
that is phanerogamae or cryptogamae, which ones are reliable and which ones 
venomous, and for this kind of knowledge he used the botanical social register 
known as the Key of Eulerus); he further taught me to obey all constituted authori- 
ties starting with his own and then up all the way to God, and allowed me to get 
there by any of the given church-channels. But what my father really taught me, 
very much against his intentions, and in spite of the fact that he had taken great 
precautions not to let me have that knowledge, was that he himself hardly believed 
any of the things he wanted me to believe, with due exception for botanical and 
grammatical knowledge, in both of which he had great faith. From my mother I 
learned German, French and a bit of Russian, plus a great deal of history, myth- 
ology, table manners and formulas of social hypocrisy, written and oral. I also learned 
that discipline is a sacred thing, especially when it is senseless, and that parents 
are always right, because they have been wrong too long as children and must take 
their revenge before it is too late. I further learned that the past is infinitely better 
than the present, and that the future should reproduce the past; that the feudal 
system was the only real form of liberty, that people should keep their place, 
especially those who have none anyway, that people who don’t wash their hands 
are socialists, and that there is, if not God, at least something very mysterious and 
important which is nobler than us human beings but then also that it takes very 
little indeed to be nobler than we are so I never knew how flattering this was to 
God. Later she made a few additions to her knowledge (a thing my father never 
had to do) and taught me that of course the rain is paid for by the Bolsheviks, but 
authority is not always a good thing and people who are not born may at times 
exist just as much as those who are. She taught me that the Jews are as good as 
the Gentiles, a notion which was inborn in me and strengthened by the teachings 
ot illiterate peasants around me, who were highly civilized people. But alas, she 
too tried to spare me a certain part of the knowledge she secretly carried in her 
heart, and that was the only knowledge I really inherited from her and cherish: 
namely that she thought discipline was foul and ancestors can be as thankless as 
posterity; that nobody knows anything at all and that the world is a grand place 
but batting, very bafiling indeed. However, I was also provided with a formal 
education which enabled me to get some of the most irrefutable nonsense of the 
world through the living channels of tutors, Kinder-fraeuleins and school-teachers, 
and it taught me to think of them exactly what they all knew of themselves and 
tried to forget and to keep hidden from the others. My education covered several 
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countries and years; I lived through two wars without fighting in any but found 
myself affected with a strange ailment called War Weariness Without a War, or, 
to the scientists: W.W.W.W. Which has destroyed whatever faith I had in people 
and things, and is the main cause of my present and future poverty. This is all. 
Volumes of lies about me are to be found in the files of the Municipalities of 
Florence, Italy, Rome, Italy, and in those of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Division of the Department of Justice in N. Y. City. To complete my life-history 
I must add that my life went through that of one Laura Rusconi of Florence in 
the year 1936, with consequences for both of us that may be described as a treaty 
of mutual aid and assistance, of better understanding between the race of men 
and that of women, followed by a conspiracy to engage in the production of pos- 
terity, so that we may have someone to forget us when we are both gone. We have 
two specimens of posterity, and time grows in them and around them at terrific 
speed. 

I see that you ask about achievements, too. None. I write stories to describe my 
failure and my ignorance and the failure and ignorance of many others, always 
using the present indicative (or if you prefer, the first person) out of politeness 

(N.T.) 
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He held the gun in his hand and felt wonderful. Crouched on all 
fours he moved his head slowly from left to right and upwards, but 
could not see anything yet. The night was too dark; and wartime 
clouds, exploded dust, and drifting smoke hid the stars if there were 
any. Close to the ground, feeling delightedly like a dangerous animal 
ready to spring, his head pointing to what he hoped was east, the boy 
waited for dawn to break. 

He was all alone and that was wonderful too. All boys in the village 
had been trained in packs for both individual and combined action. 
The boy liked being alone better. In fact he had arranged it that 
way. His group had joined the retreat of the temporary garrison at the 
last moment and the boy had managed to stay behind. Discipline. Obey 
commands. Why should he? The “heroes” he had learned to worship 
had disintegrated into tired and worn and frightened men. 

“Tl show them!” he snarled under his breath. “This is my war as 
well as their’s. Run away? Not me. I’m brave! I’m strong! I’m best when 
I’m alone.” 

He was twelve years old. 


Slowly the hills before him detached themselves from a dawn- 
splotched horizon, and showed he had been right. He was facing east. 
The sun sent spiral feelers into the hazy sky, testing if it was safe to 
come up. 

The village had been evacuated days before when the noise of battle 
had become permanent in the not too far distance and the allied fliers 
had bombed the rails just once too often. And the baroque facade of 
the small town hall had been sliced off. 


Behind the horse-drawn wagons, the perambulators and wheel bar- 
rows were loaded high with bedding, pots, framed mirrors, sacks of 
food and chicken crates, and the sulking sullen peasants, passionately 
resentful, and the soldier with trucks and equipment had moved east 
inland, leaving the border provinces open to an invading enemy. 

“We made them a gift of the west wall. Let them take the Rhine. 
Who cares? ‘They haven’t got us yet. This is a holy war. Why make a 
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stand? It would be useless for the time being. Let’s go back. Let’s gain 
time.” 

“Useless!” the boy snorted. Sure what he did was useless too. A 
hero never thinks about the gain. He has an inner urge. A young boy 
could blow up a train if he had dynamite. T.N.T. Hundreds of men. 
Thousands of men. All dead. Or blow up a munitions dump. Or a boy 
could climb onto an advancing tank and throw a grenade inside, if 
he had a grenade. Inside the driver might be an American hero, his 
chest covered with medals. Or maybe he would be the son of Ford, 
or the son of President Roosevelt. A boy could outwit a whole regi- 
ment. 

“You're covered! Get your hands up!”’ Boy wonder catches regiment. 
Boy wonder saves the situation. 


The boy was very hungry. He might die in the attempt. Boy dies 
hero’s death destroying millions and millions of dollars worth of vital 
material. He might capture a general. After all, he had a gun and he 
knew how to use it. He might kill a general. 


The noise of the battle was incessant and the stillness of the village 
became more apparent. Nobody there. Not even a dog, or a pig, or a 
chicken. 

The boy let himself down on his stomach. He relaxed, but did not 
let go of the gun. There was nothing he could do at the moment. He 
reserved his strength. 


Day had arrived, timidly, falteringly. The boy let his thoughts 
wander. He thought of the group he had belonged to before, until he 
detached himself. He remembered hiking in the hills. He remembered 
the folding canvas boats, riding the quick river. He remembered well- 
guarded cooking fires in the forests. He remembered caves in the rocks. 
And he remembered all of this, purposely leaving out the Youth Leader, 
as if the boys had been alone and had planned the activities by them- 
selves. 

Their Youth Leader had been strong and tall and broad-shouldered 
and eloquent. Breast-stroke champion and ski jumper. At fifteen he had 
received his glider pilot certificate. He had seemed hard and wonderful 
and through years he had hidden the vile and despicable thing he had 
in him—the ability to retreat before.a decadent and inferior enemy. 

The boy frowned and for a moment he regretted not having told 
the other boys to stay behind with him. What did they need a youth 
leader for? 

The boy was hungry and he switched his thoughts to slaughter day. 
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Strings of sausages and hind quarters hanging from hooks in the smoke 
chambers. Slaughter soup, hot and steaming. Bread, fresh from the 
oven. Picking cherries, gathering grapes. He remembered his sisters 
carrying steaming pots of slaughter soup to the less fortunate families 
who could not afford a pig. 

The boy remembered his mother and he frowned. His face got hot 
and burning and the heat hopped over his skin like a shiver, only not 
cold but biting hot. The boy hated his mother. He hated her with a 
furious and helpless and relentless hate. His mother had hurt her boy 
as much as any mother can hurt her child. She had died. Why did 
she have to die? Why? Other boys’ mothers had stayed alive. The boy 
set his teeth and the helpless rage stiffened his jaw. 

It was the enemy’s fault. The boy remembered he had enemies. He 
despised them for a while, then relaxed again. 


The enemies were decadent and vile and Jews and thieves. That’s 
why they could become rich and ‘prosperous. That’s why they had 
planes and tanks in great numbers. Their planes were inferior, except 
for those which the enemy had copied from German models. 

The boy would get them. He would capture a general, blow up a 
munitions dump, or take a machine gun emplacement by surprise. 


The boy gripped his gun contentedly. He was a good shot. He had a 
marksman’s medal. 

From where he lay the boy watched the deserted road running down 
the hill towards the village. Suddenly on the top of the hill appeared 
the head and shoulders of a man, then his middle, then all of the man. 
An enemy! The boy concentrated on getting on his knees slowly and 
without making noise. He was frozen in ambush, watching, waiting... 

The enemy walked wearily, stumbling forward. He did not look 
around to make sure he was safe. Anyway, he could not have seen the 
boy where he crouched grey on the rubble behind a leafless raspberry 
bush. 

Let him be a general, or at least a captain. Let him have medals and 
a wrist-watch that shines at night. What a stupid enemy! He’s decadent. 
He doesn’t even expect us to guard the Fatherland. He doesn’t even 
know I’m going to shoot him. 

The boy trained his gun on a huge elm tree which the enemy would 
pass presently. ‘The boy cocked his finger and waited. His hair tingled. 
This would be the first time he had shot at a live man. Later he would 
shoot more, many more—hundreds. 

Boy Wonder Kills Countless Men. 
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The man stumbled forward tiredly, his eyes on the ground. When he 
reached the spot under the elm, the boy pondered for a second if he 
should aim at the bare head. The enemy was without a helmet. No. 
The middle of the body was the safer spot. The boy waited till the 
center of the thread cross in his gun was on the enemy’s middle and 
pulled the trigger. The impact of the gun was not different than when 
shooting at marks. The enemy fell on his face and lay still. The boy in 
the ambush lay still also. The shot had rung out clearly. Maybe the 
enemy would not have a wrist-watch. He looked so very poor. 

After a while the boy carefully put down the gun, selected a stone 
and threw it. The stone clattered near the enemy who did not move. 

The next stone hit the shoulder squarely between the shoulder- 
blades but he did not stir. The boy gripped his gun again and with 
infinite caution slid towards the road. He waited at the ditch and let 
himself slide into it. It was wet and cold. He crawled up on the other 
side and advanced. 

The enemy had not moved. He was dead. But maybe he wasn’t dead. 
Maybe he would put up a fight. I’ll hit him with my gun butt. I'll 
press my fists behind his ears. Or I'll use the hammerlock. My bullet 
hit him, that’s sure. But maybe he isn’t dead yet. He wouldn’t know 
how strong I am. 

The boy arrived at the prostrate man. Gingerly he touched him with 
the butt of his gun, then he struck hard. There was no reaction. 

The boy dug his fingers in the shoulder of the dead man and for 
a second was sorry that there was no response. 

The enemy was dead. His hands were sprawled before him on the 
gravelly dirt. The boy lifted one of the man’s arms. It was loose and 
without resistance. There was a watch on the wrist. The boy laid the 
gun down, took off the bracelet and fixed it on his own wrist. It was a 
wonderful watch and the glass was not broken. The dial was black and 
the numbers were green and would shine at night. It had a sweep 
second hand. The enemy could not have had a prettier watch. The 
boy was delighted. It was half past six. 

Time to get up. The boy got to his knees. Then he remembered he 
had not made sure if his victim was a general. He wore battle dress 
with neither stars nor bars on the shoulder. 

The boy decided to turn the man over, but was reluctant. He pulled 
feebly at the man’s shoulder. He was not keen on seeing the man’s face. 
He looked at the prostrate form. He could explore the pants pockets 
without turning him over. 
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He found a dirty rag smelling of oil and soot. A pocket knife with 
four blades, it’s shell worn smooth. A letter. The boy wasn’t interested. 
A stick of chewing gum. Something made of yellow metal. 


The boy unwrapped the gum and put it in his mouth. It tasted like 
fresh wind. Good. 

The boy felt like walking away. 

No. That would be cowardice. There was no one there to watch, 
but that did not make any difference. Heroes are not cowards. The boy 
set his teeth, gripped his victim’s shoulders and with a panting effort 
turned him over. With a thud the body settled on its back. In its face, 
dirty and sooty and pale, a pair of very light eyes stared at the boy. The 
boy stared back and felt unwell. Then he threw the oily rag over the 
staring face. 

The middle of the man was dark with blood. Probably he was not 
a general, nor even a captain. There wasn’t any medal on him. But 
the boy wanted to know whom he had killed. This dead man was his 
first. 

It was difficult to unbutton the rough material, heavy and wet with 
blood. The boy’s fingers moved slowly but surely until he found the 
dog tag. He unfastened the chain, wiped the metal disc on his pants 
and put it in his pocket. Next he took out the man’s wallet and opened 
it. Photos of a stupid woman with long hair .. . Letters .. . No money 
...A military pass ... 

Gefreiter Henning Rautner 
Regiment ... Einheit 164... 
Addresse .. . Rothenburg o.T. 

The boy gasped. He tore the rag off the face and told the staring 
light eyes that it wasn’t his fault. 

“You looked like an enemy.” 

The boy felt sick. He couldn’t get enough air. He rolled around, 
rubbing his face onto the rough road. He lifted his face and spit out 
the gum. He saw the wrist-watch—tore it off and threw it down. He 
took a sharp rock and pounded the watch again and again furiously. 

Then with a voice, piercing high with fright and terror, he shrieked. 
He cut it short. It sounded terrifying to his ears. Terrifying. 
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DISCRIMINATION IN AMERICA 


RICHARD WRIGHT: 
URBAN MISERY IN AN AMERICAN CITY 


Juvenile Delinquency in Harlem 


Manhattan, the best-known of the five boroughs of New York City, 
is the nerve center of the commerce, communications, and culture of 
the United States. It is a narrow sliver of rocky land some ten miles 
long and two miles wide, separated from the other four boroughs of 
New York City by the Harlem, Hudson, and East Rivers which con- 
vert it into a physical and psychological island unique and different 
from the rest of America. 

Manhattan’s huge foreign-born population—Italians, Germans, Poles, 
Frenchmen, and Englishmen—has modified the cultural habits of its 
people to such an extent that many observers declare that Manhattan 
is not America. In the light of the problem of juvenile delinquency 
presented here, this cultural difference between Manhattan and the 
rest of America assumes great importance. The degradations herein 
depicted are not in their most violent forms, and the urban background 
against which they are projected is the most enlightened, liberal, and 
progressive in the United States. 

Almost 2,000,000 people are jammed into Manhattan’s towering 
tenements and skyscrapers. Of these 2,000,000 seekers after “‘life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness,” 1,700,000 are classified, according to the 
prevailing racial codes of America, as “white people,” which means 
that they possess distinct priorities in education, health benefits, jobs, 
and housing. The remaining 300,000, who are compelled to live in a 
ghetto-like area known as Harlem, are classified as “Negro people,” 
and are popularly identified by the color of their skins, the shape of 
their nostrils, and the degree of accent in the curl of their hair. They 
are, in the main, barred from the vital processes of commerce and 
government through an elaborately contrived mechanism of class and 
race subjugation, which in turn is backed by the moral and cultural 
traditions of the nation. 
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The overall affect of this social exclusion of 300,000 black people 
from the lives of 1,700,000 whites can best be seen when one compares 
the juvenile delinquency rates of the two groups. THE 300,000 NE- 
GROES OF HARLEM PRODUCE MORE THAN 53% OF ALL 
THE JUVENILE DELINQUENCIES IN MANHATTAN. If you 
know how to read figures in terms of living, sentient beings, a sense 
of wonder ought to fill you and you ought to ask: 

“How can 300,000 Negroes produce more delinquent children than 
1,700,000 white people? What kind of life is lived in the Harlem 
ghetto?” 

American “White Supremacy” ideology has formulated easy and 
soothing answers to this question. Some of them are as follows: 

“Negroes are an innately pleasure-loving people, generally sneaky. 
They are lower in the scale of evolution than white people and they 
are wild and jungle-like. They are lazy and tend naturally toward 
crime. They are irresponsible and simply cannot learn.” 

Millions of white people in America have used these phrases so 
often that they constitute a kind of national racial creed. 

There is another answer to this question, one that is not easy to 
grasp, one that is couched in terms alien to popular American thought. 
The Swedish scientist, Gunnar Myrdal, author of An American Di- 
lemma, in discussing the difficulties which white Americans encounter 
in thinking of the Negro problem in the United States, says: 

“Explanations in terms of environment tax the imagination heavily. 
It is difficult for the ordinary white man in America to envisage clearly 
how such factors as malnutrition, bad housing, lack of schooling de- 
form the soul and body of a people. The ordinary white man cannot 
be expected to be aware of such subtle influences as the denial of out- 
lets for ambition, social disparagement, cultural isolation, and early 
conditioning of the Negro child’s mind to the caste situation, as factors 
molding the Negro’s personality and behavior.” 

In short, the high rates of juvenile delinquency in Harlem stem 
from the Negro’s social environment. But what is that environment? 
It is this: 

The Negroes of Harlem live in an unbelievably small, segregated 
area; in fact, some parts of Harlem are the most densely populated on 
earth. 

Harlem’s 300,000 Negroes are, for the most part, relegated to menial 
jobs with low pay. 

Most of the Negroes of Harlem are “refugees” from the South where 
educational, legal, moral, cultural, and health standards are in- 
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adequate, and where the patterns of racial oppression are the most 
rigid in the world. 

Most of the Negroes of Harlem are descendants of slaves, and they 
are chronically poor. 

The Negroes of Harlem have never been allowed to act upon the 
assumptions and aspirations which most white Americans take for 
granted and which form the core of meaning for the nation. 

Consequently, the family structure of Harlem Negroes—and this 
is generally true of Negro life as a whole in the United States—differs 
from that of American whites. For example, many Negro children are 
raised almost exclusively by women who function as heads of families, 
whereas among whites it is almost always the men who function as 
heads of families. Stable homes and regular incomes, therefore, have 
been lacking among American Negroes for generations. Hence, the 
ties that bind Negro families together are far weaker than those that 
bind white families. 

How does this process work? It can be shown in terms of 1, 2, 3 . 

A family suffering educational deprivation will sooner or later suffer 
economic deprivation, and economic deprivation will cause that family 
to disintegrate, leaving the sons and daughters to fend each for him- 
self. And the children of this disintegrating family will suffer person- 
ality disorganization, which means, in most cases, delinquency. There 
is nothing inherently racial in this process. It is simply social, not bio- 
logical heredity. The delinquent children of disorganized families tend 
to grow up and propagate children who, having been reared in delin- 
quent homes, will in turn also tend to grow up to be delinquents. For 
generations this process has occurred in Harlem, that geographical, 
artificial prison whose boundaries are maintained and buttressed by 
American tradition, idealism, and morality. 


How does this process work in detail? Let us look at the case of Boy 
A, taken from official court records: 

A young Harlem Negro girl spends her vacation in a resort town. 
She is a migrant from the South and she has long since drifted away 
from her family. One night she goes to a dance, picks up a man, gets 
drunk, and is seduced. Not knowing that she is impregnated, she re- 
turns to her job in Harlem. When she discovers her condition, she tries 
in vain to find the father of her coming child. Anxiety and tension set 
in and a latent mental illness manifests itself. While mentally ill she 
gives birth to a normal, healthy Negro boy. 

None of the girl’s relatives can be found and she is committed to an 
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institution. The baby is sent to a foundling home where he remains 
until he is six months old; then he is transferred to a foster home where 
he lives until he is six years old. The boy identifies himself with his 
foster mother and father, taking them for his natural parents. The boy 
has no emotional disturbances; his conduct is normal in all respects. 

But when the boy reaches the age of six, the officials of the City of 
New York decide that he is to be sent to yet another foster home. The 
boy is informed of this and he protests being taken away from his 
“parents.” He is finally told that his “parents” are not his parents, 
and he demands the truth about himself. When he hears the story of 
his mother, his mind cannot grasp it. He declares that he will not leave 
his “home.” When he is told that he must leave, he becomes aggressively 
defensive, asserting that no one is sending him away, that he is leaving 
of his own accord. He feels that his home has rejected him and he 
hastens to say that he rejects it; he is striving to keep a sense of him- 
self intact. 

He enters the new foster home in a mood of distrust and fear. He 
refuses to accept the new mother, for he does not know how long he 
will be allowed to remain. He has grown to feel that at any moment 
another crushing surprise will visit him. He used to be able to look 
upon his surroundings with a singleness of attention, but now a chronic 
apprehension claims a vital part of his consciousness. His emotional 
stance of defense becomes habitual, and his conduct in school reflects 
it. He is so preoccupied that he cannot learn with ease. His teachers 
scold him and soon school, too, assumes a hostile look. He is shifted 
from class to class and his distrust and preoccupation grow. Finally 
he is branded a “problem boy” and he decides to abandon school 
altogether. He now loiters in the Times Square area around the en- 
trances of movie houses where he discovers a quick way of getting 
money. He waits until a movie patron has put money for a ticket upon 
the till, then he runs up, snatches the money and darts away to safety 
through the dense theatre crowds. 

He sleeps in subways and hallways and steals from five-and-dime 
stores. His initial feeling that his environment was hostile has de- 
veloped in him a defensive belligerence that has actually made his 
environment not only hostile, but actively aggressive. Policemen, truant 
officers, teachers, and detectives must be avoided at all costs. No words 
of persuasion can penetrate the hard shell of his feelings, and he re- 
gards the world with defiant and suspicious eyes. Naturally it is but a 
question of time before he is caught and hauled into the Children’s 
Court. But, by merely looking at his tense, tired, drawn face, who 
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would suspect the emotional quicksands that form the foundation of 
his life? 


Let us now look at the official case of Boy B: 

Boy B’s mother and father are not married. They came North seek- 
ing freedom, to escape the life of fear on the plantations. They have 
had little or no schooling and are not prepared to live in the complex 
industrial cities of the North. They were never married simply because 
there was practically no marrying where they came from. Not only 
were Boy B’s parents not married, but it would be safe to assume that 
his parents’ parents were not married, and it is highly likely that his 
parents’ parents’ parents were not married. As far back as slavery and 
during slavery they just lived and mated, prompted by circumstances. 
The southern white landowners, who ruled them, did not allow or 
permit them to derive benefits from the institutions of the South. 

Boy B’s parents, products of a bleak plantation culture, tire of him 
soon after they come to Harlem. Emotionally starved, they strive only 
for an immediate gratification of their impulses. The mother begins 
to live openly with another man, and the father lives openly with an- 
other woman. Sometimes the mother shunts the son to the father, and 
the father drives the son back to the mother. Both parents beat the 
child when they are irritated. The boy is confused; he does not know 
where he belongs. The parents work during the day and the boy 
quickly takes to the streets and the ways of the streets. 

Feeling lost, he emulates the only method of self-protection of which 
he has heard in his environment: gangsterism. He organizes the boys 
of his neighborhood into a gang and levies from each boy a penny a 
day. In return for each penny extorted, he promises to protect the boy, 
even though he knows he cannot do so. He is full of a confused feeling 
that if he can protect someone else, then he himself will be protected. 
And, too, this is his way of hiding his own weakness and loneliness 
from himself. 

He haunts the corridors of the school, demanding tribute. “A penny 
a day and I'll protect you; if you don’t pay me, you'll get hurt,” he 
says, flashing a knife. If a boy refuses, violence and bloodshed follow. 

Naturally, he is driven from school. His teachers cannot understand 
how any boy can act like that. They do not know that this boy, having 
no respect for adults and fearing other children, has stepped in between 
the world of adults and children and has organized a world of his own. 

He now takes to the streets, existing by stealing, by climbing through 
tramsoms of stores, by jimmying locks. He is finally caught by the 
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police, but only after he has been shot at. He describes his capture 
matter-of-factly: “I was runing with the stuff I’d stolen. A cop yelled: 
‘Stop!’ But I kept on running. I heard a shot, but it was not close. 
Then I heard another shot go right past my head. Then I stopped. I 
didn’t want to be hit. I stood still and the cop came and got me.” 


Let us now look at the official case of Boy C: 

Boy C lives with a mother whose husband has left her. Her husband, 
a migrant from the southern plantations, was a bundle of undisciplined 
impulses, a man who was kind one moment and cruel the next. When- 
ever he took a dislike to something, he merely tossed it aside and turned 
to something else. To him right was what he wanted at a given mo- 
ment, and wrong to him was what kept him from getting what he 
wanted. So when he grew tired of his wife and child, he simply walked 
away. He felt no guilt in leaving them. 

Boy C notices that several men visit his mother night and day, and 
he knows that these men do not visit other homes nearby. His play- 
mates taunt him for having so many “fathers,” but he does not quite 
realize the implication of their words. Finally he learns that his mother 
is doing something terribly bad. 

His mother is all he has; he loves her and is emotionally identified 
with her. But the awful thing she is doing makes him ashamed of her. 
At the age of ten he inherits a traumatic conflict which he cannot 
master or understand. He is angry with his mother, then his anger for 
her recoils back upon himself and he is filled with self-pity. His feel- 
ings become double-edged, dual: He loves and hates his mother. Then 
his hatred for his mother makes him feel guilty; he does not want 
to hate his mother and so he hates himself for hating her. But at 
bottom he knows that his mother is the cause of his self-hate and he 
projects his self-hate out upon his mother by hating her the more. 
This circle of passion spins in him until he holds toward his mother 
such a fury that he is afraid of himself, afraid of what he will do to 
her. He thinks of running away, but he is afraid of that too. 

One morning he is home playing irritably with his toys. His mother 
lies langorously abed. A knock comes at the door and a strange man 
enters. His mother asks him to go out and play. He refuses to move, 
staring with hatred at the man and his mother. 

“You do what I tell you!” she yells at him. 

“I wanna stay in the house,” he says. 

“Go play and don’t talk back!” she says. 

He leaps to his feet, spits at his mother, kicks his toys, and runs 
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out. His mother does not suspect the fury that burns in him. Later 
he returns hungry. The man is gone and his mother is still abed. He 
rummages in the kitchen for food and finds that none has been cooked. 

“I’m hungry,” he tells his mother. 

“Wait a while,” she grumbles at him. 

“You get up and feed me!” he shouts at her. 

“Don’t you talk that way to me!” she yells back at him. 

He grabs a pair of scissors and stabs her in the breast. She grapples 
with him, taking the scissors. He then grabs a knife; he is possessed with 
a feeling that if he kills her he will banish the conflict that tortures 
him. His mother is stronger than he and she wrestles the knife away 
from him, drives him into the street, and screams for help. The boy 
screams back at her, vowing that he will kill her if he sees her again. 
The mother spreads the alarm and the boy is caught by the police. 

Next morning mother and son appear in the Children’s Court. It 
is clear to the judge that the mother has done great harm to her son, 
but he cannot make the mother realize this. She does not possess the 
mental equipment with which to understand her own actions. Stead- 
fastly she accuses her son of trying to kill her, and asks the judge to 
send him to a reform school; she is unaware that perhaps she has 
spoiled her son for life. 


The above instances of urban misery among Negro children took 
place in America’s greatest, richest, and most powerful city: New 
York. It is not the task of this brief description to devise means of 
saving these children; the aim here is merely to present the problem 
in an interpretative manner. Some elementary conclusions, however, 
can be drawn: 

1) For the average white American to understand what is presented 
here is a feat almost beyond his intellectual grasp. The problem is so 
acute, deep-going, so compounded of the intricacies of depth psy- 
chology that the average white American stands baffled before it. 

2) The average white American has been taught to regard Negroes 
as sub-humans, therefore to reject the humanity of Negroes is con- 
sidered right, to accept it is considered wrong, which is a reversal of 
civilized values. It is, then, the exceptional white American who can 
purge himself of the popular morality of his nation and look simply 
upon the humanity of the Negro. 

3) The most constant factors found in Negro juvenile delinquency 
are: Traditional race and class exploitation; socially inherited patterns 
of emotional response; limited job opportunities; ghetto and slum 
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conditions; lack of educational facilities; chronic and pathological 
poverty; disorganized family life. 

4) At the core of the personality of almost every delinquent Negro 
child is found emotional deprivation, and this exists in a land where 
Negroes are traditionally regarded as possessing, as a gift of nature, a 
super-abundant fund of laughter, song, joy, and rhythm. 

5) Lastly, the instances cited above prove that oppression really does 
oppress, whether that oppression is found in America, Germany, or 
the African colonies. 


A WORLD VIEW OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO* 


My dear Friend: 


One way of describing what is happening in the world today is to 
say that more than a billion people who used to employ crude tools 
to cultivate the soil are now being taught how to use complex ma- 
chines and are learning how to live in machine-made cities. This 
process is not simple; it manifests itself in social, psychological, eco- 
nomic, and cultural terms. There are many approaches to it. If one 
is a Marxist, one may want to dwell upon its economic aspects. If 
one is an anthropologist, one may be prone to depict the ritual of 
living involved. If one is a psychologist, one may want to study the 
conflict of cultures as they are reflected in personalities. If one is a 
sociologist, one would want to study the institutional structures as they 
change from one generation to another. 

I am not a Communist, a Socialist, a Republican, a Catholic, a 
Capitalist, an Anarchist, or a Fascist. I am merely a man who is 
curious about the tissue and texture of human experience. By social 
definition, I am an American Negro and what I’ll have to say will 
deal with Negro life in the U.S.A., not because I think that that life 
or its problems are of supreme importance, but because Negro life 
in the U.S.A. dramatically symbolizes the struggle of a people whose 
forefathers lived in a warm, simple culture and who are now trying 
to live the new way of life that dominates our time: machine-civili- 
zation and all the consequences flowing from it. 

It must be understood that when I talk of American Negroes, I am 


* Printed with permission of Les Nouvelles Epitres, a French publication for which. 
this letter was written, in Paris. 
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talking about everybody. I’m talking about the Americans who made 
the Civil War and enthroned industrialism as a way of life; I’m talking 
about the French who made the French Revolution; the English who 
made the Reformation; and the Russians who flung back the Czars 
and lifted themselves out of their feudal darkness into the Century 
of the Machine. 

The American Negro was involved in this vast process, but with a 
strange difference. He did not choose when he was to break away 
from his simple culture. The long, sloping shores of Western Africa 
lent themselves to the easy access of slave traders and the Negro was 
snatched from his continent, transported across the Atlantic, made to 
raise cotton on the vast American plantations. Hence, the Negro is 
intrinsically a colonial subject, but one who lives not in China, India, 
or Africa, but next door to his conquerors, attending their schools, 
fighting their wars, and laboring in their factories. The American 
Negro problem, therefore, is but a facet of the global problem that 
splits the world in two: Handicraft vs. Mass Production; Family vs. 
the Individual; Tradition vs. Progress; Personality vs. Collectivity; 
the East (the colonial peoples) vs. the West (exploiters of the world) . 

Nowhere on earth have these extremes met and clashed with such 
prolonged violence as in America between Negro and white, and this 
fact alone endows the American Negro problem with a vital im- 
portance, for what happens between whites and blacks in America 
foreshadows what will happen between the colored billions of Asia 
and the industrial whites of the West. Indeed, the world’s fate is 
symbolically prefigured today in the race relations of America. 

The Negro problem in America is romantic and prophetic in the 
sense that it brings the distant and problematic into the reality of 
the here and now. It is historically valuable for study in that it 
depicts the effort of a people who in a short space of 300 years have 
absorbed—under conditions of violence and against great odds!—the 
2,000-year old history of the Western World: for the history of the 
Negro in America is but the history of the Western World writ small. 

Imagine a people stolen from the warm nest of their ancient living, 
stripped of their culture, defined in economic terms, worked for 300 
years, and suddenly freed! Imagine millions of such illiterate people 
facing life in a nation where, in 1860, the forces of modern industry 
were gathering strength to leap to a climax of industrial development 
that would result in the construction and use of the atom bomb! 


How did these people fare? What happened inside of them? What 
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personality traits did they acquire as a result of such an experience? 
What kind of cultural manifestations did they express? 

When one recalls that there are over a billion people on earth who 
have yet to make the leap from their ancient way of life to that of 
our industrial civilization, then the history of the American Negro 
becomes truly a remarkable story. Yet it is one of the least known 
stories in the modern world. You have heard of the Negro’s jazz 
music, his spirituals, his folklore, his dancing . . . Well, these accom- 
plishments, as strange as it may seem, are the least important facts 
that the American Negro has to offer about himself. 

As the pain of the American Negro’s defensive living leaves him, 
as he gathers more confidence in himself, he will make known to you 
a tale that will mirror, in a rare but familiar way, your own lives, your 
own hopes and aspirations, for the Negro is you, grappling with the 
problems of modern life against odds which you have never known, 
and wringing deep meaning out of them. 

Sensitive Negroes in America know this, and they are fighting to 
tear away the sentimentality, the many misrepresentations, the white 
supremacy ideology which has for centuries obscured the reality of 
their lives. And they are slowly making known a body of experience 
which is no less tragic than it is glorious, no less theirs than it is 
mankind's. Bred in a harsh school of life, they seek to speak the 


language of the human heart. 
As ever, 


RICHARD WRIGHT 


PSYCHIATRY GOES TO HARLEM * 


It would be far easier to interfere with private property than to 
violate, under however laudable a pretext, the contemporary meta- 
physical canons of organized medicine in America. Even if the pretext 
be that of chronic human need, glaring and scandalous, the steady, 
unblinking eyes of American medicine would look past that need and 
say in a toneless, neutral voice (as one doctor actually said to me): 
“We must wait. These things must be done in a slow, sound, tradi- 
tional manner.” And the need would remain, fester, spread, while 


the canons of organized medicine would continue to loom pure and 
unadulterated. 


* Printed with permission of Free World. 
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Thurman Arnold, in his The Folklore of Capitalism, says in effect 
that the more idealistic men wax in defending an institution, the 
more one should suspect that that institution has become separated 
from the needs of reality and is serving narrow, anti-social ends; and 
the more our institutions are divorced from the needs of reality, the 
more urgently will men, responding to the desire to meet the needs 
of reality, devise sub rosa, almost lawless or criminal methods to 
service the community, to heal the sick, to aid sufferers, to defend the 
victims of injustice. 

Psychologically, repressed need goes underground, gropes for an 
unguarded outlet in the dark and, once finding it, sneaks out, experi- 
mentally tasting the new freedom, then at last gushing forth in a wild 
torrent, frantic lest a new taboo deprive it of the right to exist. As 
with the human personality, so with human institutions which seek 
to administer to human needs. Social needs, too, go underground 
when they have been emotionally or morally rejected, only to reap- 
pear later in strange channels and in guises as fantastic as the images 
of a nightmare. 

This mechanism, of course, is an old story. We are familiar with 
the technique by which our Constitution becomes more sacredly 
idealized in direct ratio to the means adopted to circumvent its essen- 
tial spirit and meaning. We know, too, that our Puritan Protestant 
society declares passionately that prostitution should not exist and 
banishes “scarlet women” with laws charged with moral indignation, 
thereby turning over the management and exploitation of sex to vice 
lords and pimps. We also know that the laws which ban petty gambl- 
ing, like the so-called ‘numbers racket”, enable gangsters to take over 
the supervision of the gaming instincts of the poor, bewildered mil- 
lions and, as a result, corruption gains a foot-hold in municipal 
politics. 

Indeed, one could state, without a tinge of cynicism, that the more 
idealistic the haze surrounding a public question, the more likely 
one is to find at its core corruption, ignorance, moral timidity, profit- 
seeking, and even just plain stealing. 

One of the least thought of and most obvious examples of ‘‘idealism 
protecting corruption” is that of the total lack—until very recently— 
of any real, sustaining psychiatric aid for the 400,000 hapless black 
men, women, and children who inhabit a ghetto popularly known 
as Harlem. For more than 10 years a demanding yell has gone up 
from social reformers, doctors, and the clergy that a mental hygiene 
clinic was needed to serve the artificially-made psychological problems 
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of Harlem; that Harlem’s 400,000 black people produced 53% of all 
the juvenile delinquents of Manhattan, which has a white population 
of 1,600,000; that, while in theory Negroes have access to psychiatric 
aid, (just as the Negroes of Mississippi, in theory, have access to the 
vote!), such aid really does not exist owing to the subtle but effective 
racial discrimination that obtains against Negroes in almost all New 
York City hospitals and clinics; that it is all but impossible for Negro 
internes to gain admission to hospitals to receive their psychiatric 
training; and that the powerful personality conflicts engendered in 
Negroes by the consistent sabotage of their democratic aspirations in 
housing, jobs, education, and social mobility creates an environment 
of anxiety and tension which easily tips the normal emotional scales 
toward neurosis. 

How did this situation come about? What excuses are offered to 
keep it in being? How does organized medicine explain it? The 
following summarized list of medical objections to establishing a 
mental hygiene clinic in Harlem might well seem sadistic, but it 
should be remembered that these objections are uttered not only with 
straight medical faces, but, indeed, with moral solemnity. 

First, it is argued that the establishment of a mental hygiene clinic 
in Harlem must wait upon the training of Negro psychiatrists to 
man such a clinic. Yet it is doubtful if there are eight practicing 
Negro psychiatrists in the entire nation; race hate and the quota 
system of our medical schools have made it wel!-nigh impossible for 
a Negro to receive such training. 

Second, despite the endless flow of black mental patients to our 
state and city hospitals, doubt is expressed that need for a clinic in 
Harlem is acute, for it is traditionally assumed that Negroes would 
naturally account for a large proportion of the mentally ill. After 
all, aren’t Negroes “‘pleasure-loving,” “lazy,” “shiftless,” naturally 
inclined toward crime, slow of comprehension, and irresponsible? (I 
take these adjectives from official psychiatric court reports.) 

Third, it is ironically charged that the establishment of a mental 
hygiene clinic in Harlem would be tantamount to extending the 
already well-set pattern of racial segregation, and aren’t we all today 
opposed to segregation? (It is neatly overlooked that Harlem itself 
is an artificially made community!) 

Fourth, it is contended that the now existing institutions serving 
the mentally ill must be made to give up their racial prejudices against 
Negroes. ‘This contention is not only blatantly ironic, but playfully 
sadistic, for no law—and there are anti-discriminatory laws prohibiting 
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such practices—can possibly cope with the manifold dodges used by 
institutions to deprive Negroes of treatment. It is a matter of record 
that many institutions have closed down deliberately rather than 
extend equal treatment to Negroes.* 

Fifth, many psychiatrists become dangerously defensive when 
pressed about their racial prejudices in relation to Harlem. They 
assert that the psychiatric needs of Harlem, despite figures to the 
contrary, are not more acute than those of any other section, and 
that anyone who says the opposite is merely trying to single Harlem 
out for special aid, which indicates, they claim, over-sensitivity. 

Sixth, it is stated that there are many private white psychiatrists 
available to serve the people of Harlem, and if the fees charged by 
these psychiatrists are rather high for poverty-stricken Negroes, then 
it should be remembered that payment of psychiatric fees is considered 
an indispensable part of the psychotherapeutic process. And on 
andtont,..: 

We know now some of the “ideals” that are being protected, but 
what kind of corruption is bred when “idealism” blocks the extension 
of services to a needy area? With the city of New York walled racially 
against them, Harlem’s emotionally disturbed must turn blindly to 
what is nearest at hand for help; to the hordes of petty politicians and 
racketeers; to fanatic forms of violent self-help (crime); to the em- 
bracing of ever wider outlets of racial emotionalism which drives the 
bewildered men and women to demagogues; to the creation of juve- 
nile gangs which are schools of crime; to trivial bribery; to the “‘pay- 
off” system; to thievery; to “log-rolling’’; to cynicism; to the formation 
of ever more infantile brands of religion (Father Divine) and politics 
(varieties of nationalism) ; and, in the end, (as can be seen in the 
volatile conduct of Harlem during the war) to racial outbursts which 
can be described as brutal instances of spontaneous social therapeutics. 

Efforts to “legalize” the extension of adequate psychiatric aid to 
Harlem were made through appeals to many foundations, philan- 
thropic societies, and wealthy individuals; but almost always these 
would-be donors would turn to the medical authorities and ask if they 
should help Harlem or not, and organized medicine always said, 
“No. Not now. Wait.” And so on. 


* Dorothy Norman, N. Y. Post columnist, writing in the June 26, 1944 issue, 
cited the following: “In October, 1942, a Race Discrimination Amendment went 
into effect, denying city funds to private child-care agencies which refused to take 
Negro children on the same basis as others. Seven private agencies have refused 
to accept city funds rather than obey this law.” 
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This paradox of “idealism protecting corruption” held fast for 
Harlem until there occurred to the one psychiatrist who is striving 
to build a “‘social psychiatry,” a bold, sub rosa idea as to how to break 
the deadlock and subvert the defensive “idealism” of psychiatry in 
New York City. Dr. Frederic Wertham, one of the nation’s leading 
psychiatrists, devised a stratagem that was almost “criminal” in its 
directness, simplicity, honesty, and passion to serve. Wertham’s atti- 
tude is that psychiatry is for everybody or none at all. He came to 
the conclusion that “reform is possible only if one keeps away from 
the reformers.” After ten years of futile pleading for the extension 
of psychiatry to Harlem, Wertham asked himself and a dozen or more 
of his friends and aides “if money is really necessary to start a mental 
hygiene clinic?” He suggested, ‘‘Why not begin without money? Let 
those of us who feel the need contribute our services and see if psy- 
chiatry cannot be given to the poor. Let us see if we cannot shorten 
the long, drawn-out methods of psychotherapeutics. There must be 
some way to bring psychiatry to the penniless urban masses. .. .” 

When one recalls that modern psychiatry got on its feet through 
the lush fees demanded of rich patients who sought its aid, Wertham’s 
idea is indeed radical and the reactions to his daring proposal range 
all the way from a denunciation of it as impossible to a branding 
of it as romantic. 

Wertham organized a staff, white and Negro, that would serve 
free, a staff composed of the best technical talent in the city, medical 
people and social workers of so high a standing in their respective 
fields that no one would dare question their qualifications. 

The next step was the securing of space in an area—Harlem— 
where space is truly at a premium; at one time it seemed that the 
project would fail for lack of space. At last one of Harlem’s prom- 
inent Negro clergymen, Father Shelton Hale, Bishop of St. Philip’s 
Episcopal Church, made available two rooms in the basement of his 
Parish House for the Clinic. These rooms were considered adequate 
for a beginning, and the Lafargue Clinic quietly opened its doors on 
March 8, 1946, and is at present operating two full evenings a week. 
And before any publicity had been sent out, news of the existence 
of the Clinic had spread by word of mouth in Harlem and patients 
began to flow through its rooms. Within a month, appointments had 
piled up weeks in advance. 

The sub rosa methods of establishing the Lafargue Clinic amount 
in the main to a complete reversal of all current rules holding in 
authoritative psychiatric circles. No referrals are needed to gain ad- 
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mission to the Clinic; anyone may literally’ walk in off the streets and 
tell his troubles. A fee of 25 cents per visit is charged, and 50 cents 
is charged for a court appearance; but if a patient lacks this, it is 
waived. 

Though the Lafargue Clinic does exist, there is a widely prevalent 
feeling among many people that it does mot exist; it is apparently 
almost psychologically impossible for many literate people to believe 
that a clinic could be built without being backed by renowned com- 
mittees and financed by well-known millionaires. This does not mean 
that the Lafargue Clinic does not need money; but it does mean that 
money oftimes monopolizes the attention of those who seek to build 
institutions to the extent of paralyzing their minds. 

To date, most of the cases handled by the Clinic have been those 
of Negroes temporarily swamped by the Jim Crow conditions of 
Harlem, who would no doubt have been committed for indefinite 
periods to state institutions had not the Lafargue Clinic intervened. 
One month’s intensive operation has proved that Harlem’s high rates 
of delinquency and nervous break-down stem not from biological 
predilections toward crime existing in Negroes, but from an almost 
total lack of community services to cope with the problems of Harlem’s 
individuals. 

Already the existence of the Lafargue Clinic has so impressed itself 
upon the public mind in Harlem that it would now be impossible 
for the city or private individuals to establish any clinic less demo- 
cratic or less free from restrictions. Over and above the acute need 
that it is serving, the logic of the Lafargue Clinic is that psychiatry 
has found its way to the masses, has cut across red tape, “idealism” 
and medical etiquette. The old “‘idealistic’ arguments against estab- 
lishing a clinic in Harlem are gone, for a Clinic ts there and is func- 
tioning. This extension of psychiatry to Harlem must not be confused 
with philanthropy, charity, or missionary work; it is the extension of 
the very concept of psychiatry into a new realm, the application of 
psychiatry to the masses, the turning of Freud upside down. The 
Clinic has found that the most consistent therapeutic aid that it can 
render Harlem’s mentally ill is instilling in them what Wertham calls 
“the will to survive in a hostile world’; that too many Negroes sink 
under their loads because of hopelessness, social fear, worry, frustra- 
tion, and just plain hunger. 

Organized medicine has not yet publicly acknowledged the existence 
of the Lafargue Clinic, but the official attitude can be discerned by 
the refusal of New York City’s Department of Welfare, so far, to act 
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upon the Clinic’s application for a license. The Welfare officials 
were so astounded when they learned of the Clinic’s operation that 
they have not yet issued a license on the grounds that they are not 
satisfied with the “financial background” of the new institution. The 
Clinic continues, however, for its doctors are all duly licensed to 
practice medicine, and they are practicing it in their new and unheard- 
of way, donating their services freely. 

Maybe one day somebody with millions of dollars, prompted by a 
benign vanity which the Lafargue Clinic would surely diagnose as 
utterly normal, will come forward and financially underwrite this 
new idea, thereby helping to expand this social experiment in psy- 
chiatry and tear “idealism” away from corruption and weld it to 
human need, which is the way of passion even in science. 
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COLOR, U.S.A.* 


I. WE BELONG TO THE SAME LODGE, BOSS 


I went in to see the Negro county agent in a little town in the 
heart of Mississippi. A county agent guides the farmers in what to 
plant, how to plant it, why a certain crop failed, how a crop can be 
bettered; he is more or less an expert on fertilizer, new machines; he 
very often is a newspaper, radio, friend, guide, counselor; he is the 
middle man between the white boss and the Negro independent far- 
mer, tenant or sharecropper. 

The agent I talked with was a tall, dark Negro with a heavy fore- 
head, large firm chin, high cheekbones. I asked him if he thought it 
was true that the cotton picking machines put out by John Rust and 
the International Harvester Company would displace thousands of 
families, force a migration of many farmers, force the South to tackle 
new kinds of crops and perhaps industrialize. He stood up and held 
out large hands that looked as if they had been carved of dark rich 
wood—the deep love line, the life line, the money line—darker than 
the rest of his palm. He held out these hands, flexed his wooden- 
strong fingers. ““These hands,” he said slowly, almost majestic with 
pride and aching for the touch of soil and things grown in it. “These 
hands can go where that cotton picker never can get.” 

That same afternoon, Rudy, John Rust (inventor of a cotton 
picking machine and creator of The World Foundation) drove out 
to an experimental farm to inspect a Rust Cotton Picker. We all 
talked about many things but mostly of Rust’s great dream of a 
world where everybody can break symbolic and physical bread to- 
gether without fear of “isms”, where what men produced from the 
common earth would be shared by all, where every culture and reli- 
gion could develop without fear of ridicule. He had a dream and he 
was putting just about all the money made from his picker into its 
being realized. He was tall, portly, soft-spoken with the saddest and 
* Owen Dodson and Rudolph Carlson, a Negro and a White man, made a trip 
to the South in search of material for a forthcoming documentary film on migra- 


tions in America to be produced by the Committee for Mass Education in Race 
Relations of the American Film Center. These are some of Dodson’s notes. 
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most vibrant eyes. As we neared the farm, he told me to be careful. 
I asked, “How do you mean?” He explained about the overseer. He 
went on to relate an incident this particular overseer had with a 
seasonal worker from Memphis. The worker was a kind of clown, 
not an Uncle Tom. During a lull in the work he had noticed that 
both he and the overseer had on Masonic Lodge pins. That struck 
him as being a joke and he thought it might make the overseer smile. 
He went over to the overseer walking with a city strut, “stashing’’; 
he was smiling. “Boss,” the overseer looked at him swiftly. “Boss,” 
he repeated, loud, comical, his thumb under his shirt poking the 
Masonic pin forward, “I see we belong to the same lodge, Boss.” ‘The 
overseer said in a scratching voice, as if he had sand in his throat, 
“Hand me that shovel, boy.” The grinning “boy” handed him the 
shovel that was lying nearby. Wham, wham, the shovel hit the side 
of the black man’s face, wham, wham, wham. Black boy screamed in 
pain. Blood came from his ears, the Masonic pin was covered with 
blood. One jawbone broken, half of his teeth knocked out. One eye 
like dirty jelly. The overseer went away, his face cruel in the plaster 
cast of hatred and status quo. “That’s why,” Rust said “you should 
be careful.” “What shouldn’t I do?” I asked. “Don’t go up with us, lag 
behind a little. When I introduce Rudy, don’t come up like you’re 
part of us. Don’t comment on the machine, for God’s sake, and don’t 
ask questions.” 

The car stopped on a road on either side of which were fields of 
late cotton waiting to be picked. The Rust Picker was being driven 
up and down paths in between the cotton. As it came closer we 
looked down into its machinery—long wire hands clasped the cotton 
on the stalks, air pressure shot it up long tubes and blew it out into 
large wire bins, like dirty white dead birds. A Negro lad was tramp: 
ing the cotton down as it flew in. The machine picked faster than 
batting an eyelash—up and down the rows. Where it didn’t pick all 
the cotton the first time, it could the second. Then I saw the county 
agent in my mind and heard his voice again—“these hands can go 
where that cotton picker never can get.” When we drove on back, we 
saw a mule wandering around vaguely.—Rudy said: “I bet even the 
mules are going to be unemployed.” 


II. FOR CALLIN’ HER M’AM 


When we left Atlanta the sky was overcast. As the plane went up 
we felt that the sky was going to press us right back down into those 
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Georgia fields. I felt doubly depressed because we were leaving for 
Mississippi—Jackson, Mississippi. But after a while we climbed 
through the mist and were over the clouds in bright upper air. There 
was the sky like summer in the sun. Below us, the clouds looked like 
big fields of snow and we forgot about Atlanta, the mist and Jackson. 
Before we knew it we were going down through the clouds again, and 
everything was white around the windows. The white turned to gray 
and little by little, like coming toward us, Mississippi was there. 
Rudy didn’t say anything to me and I didn’t say. anything to Rudy. 
When we got to the air station I stopped by the door while Rudy got 
the bags together. We always made it a point for Rudy to attend 
to things when we were in a dominant white situation and for me to 
attend to things when we were in a dominant Negro situation. There 
I stood by the door with an F. Scott Fitzgerald Portable, looking at a 
story about a disillusioned rich boy, but, of course, I wasn’t reading; 
I was watching like all get out, and I was being watched. Rudy came 
over and lit my cigarette. We noticed people passing through with 
elaborate nonchalance. ‘They would look at us and disappear. 

We looked around for seats or drinking fountains that would say 
FOR COLORED PASSENGERS. The further into the South you go 
by air, the fewer discriminatory signs there are. Why? They just 
don’t expect “‘a nigger to come by air.” In Atlanta there had been 
signs on the rest room doors: FOR WHITE WOMEN, FOR COL- 
ORED WOMEN, FOR WHITE MEN, FOR COLORED MEN. In 
Nashville there were two scrunched down leather chairs, a sign over 
them read: FOR COLORED PASSENGERS. Funny thing, though, 
when we came back through Nashville two weeks later, white passen- 
gers were sitting in those chairs. 

The Jackson Airport waiting room seemed to come to life, not for 
our being there but because we were there together. And not our 
being there together so much as our being together and treating 
each other with equality. After our bags had been lined up we waited 
for an airport cab. When one came Rudy directed the porter to put 
our bags in the back of the cab. (I was sure that the Negro porter knew 
exactly what was going to happen, but, after all, he was being ad- 
dressed by a white man, so he obeyed.) Then when the white driver 
(caricature of a rural southerner, huge red and wrinkled neck, half 
a dozen chins, hard pale, red clay face, hat on the back of his head 
and a real mean expression in his eyes, as if the pupils were made of 
thousands of grains of black pepper) came over. He looked at us 
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and his eyes seemed to season our atmosphere with apprehension. 
He said, not looking at me, “Whose bags are those?” Rudy replied, 
“Mine and the fellow with me.” “Is that the fella?” asked the man 
throwing his head my way but still not looking. “I’m sorry I just can’t 
take you all together. Why they would take my license and fine me 
$100. I’m sorry.” The porter took the bags out of the cab at Rudy’s 
direction. The cab went off and Rudy went in to see the head of 
the airport. I was still pretending to read about the disillusioned rich 
boy. Rudy came out with Mr. Brown, the head of the airport, who 
looked like an owl without feathers. He said to Rudy, not looking 
at me or acknowledging my presence, “I hope you won't feel too hard 
on us down here, but we just can’t help it. We been brought up that 
way. Why, when I was nothing but a little bit of a fellow, I got hit 
in the butt for calling a colored woman m’am.” It turned out that 
he had offered to take us in his own car together since riding in a 
private car was not one of the Southern taboos either by law or by 
implication. 

One of the most encouraging signs we found was that almost all 
the white people who said we could not ride together, or eat together, 
or sleep under the same roof, apologized by shoving the blame on the 
law, or an institution, or the mores of the South, as if they were a 
little ashamed, as if they understood the great deception and paradox 
in which they lived. If you asked them afterward what they meant 
by the apology they would not be able to give any logical reply be- 
cause the meaning was far back in an unconscious awareness that life 
should not be this way for any human creature anywhere. Finally, I 
got into a cab which was loudly marked COLORED. Rudy went the 
regular way after we had “conspired” about how we would get in 
touch with each other. I rode into Jackson Jim Crow. I went by 
residential sections, passed the business section—after that the road 
became bumpy, sloppy and subsequently all dirt and narrow. On 
either side were cabins leaning this way and that, the floor boards of 
the porches cracked, the steps dangerous, some windows broken— 
where there were windows. Since it was cold the people coming in or 
out of the houses or walking along the streets had on thick shoes or 
gunny sacks or newspapers around their legs. No one was walking 
very. fast. It seemed to take energy and strength and there was no 
energy or strength for them to depend on as you looked in their 
faces. This was the Negro section. I asked the cab driver how he liked 
Jackson. “Well,” he said, in a smooth satisfied voice, like buttermilk 
being poured, “I tell you, Jackson is just about the best place for a 
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poor black man to live. Course,” he added, “I don’t know exactly what 
they does.” 


III. AUNT MARY CROSS AND MISTER ED 


Mister Ed was the biggest man on one of the biggest plantations 
in Mississippi. I know because everybody told me so. Besides, I went 
to see him with the Negro principal of the Negro Agricultural High 
School of the county. The principal told me that Mr. Ed and his 
partner owned most of the town, too, and knew everything that went 
on. If I wanted a white Southerner’s view, I could get it from him. 
I believed entirely about Mister Ed’s knowing all that went on. I had 
a practical demonstration that morning in the principal’s office. Rudy 
was staying in town at the hotel. I phoned him and we got our plans 
set for the rest of our stay there. During the conversation, I made 
some jokes about Mister Ed and the atmosphere in Mississippi. I told 
him how many guns I had noticed slung over white men’s and boys’ 
backs as they walked up the country roads in their tight fading blue- 
jeans ...to hunt. We both had read that the number of registered 
guns in the county made it a gun and one-half to each adult! The 
principal was making signs to me like putting one finger over his 
lip, or stretching out one arm straight with the palm of his hand 
facing me. After I hung up, he told me that an operator listened to 
most of the conversations and that if something to break the status 
quo was being planned “why they could have a posse outside before 
you hung up.” The principal and I drove along in his car to the 
plantation. 

I saw field after field of picked cotton and along the edges of the 
road little cabins painted dull Irish green and edged in yellow paint. 
Pumps were outside but not every house had one. There were the 
traditional outhouses and they were painted too. Far out along the 
edges of one field 1 noticed a fairly well-built white frame building 
and two ready-to-drop unpainted shacks on either side. ‘The painted 
building was the Church, the two thieves alongside were school 
houses. I asked him what the Negro tenant farmers thought of Mister 
Ed. “Salt of the earth,” he replied, ‘‘of course, his overseers do all the 
dirty work for him—the cussing out, the driving, the cheating. He, 
himself, is beyond reproach so far as they’re concerned. He gives them 
anything they need, shoes, food, clothing. Every man gets a quart of 
store-bought whiskey each Christmas. (This is a dry county so the 
farmers drink bootleg all year.) That whiskey is a God-send from the 
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big white God. In fact, I bet he raises a crop a year on one quart of 
whiskey to a family. With all these benefits they can’t or dare not 
question the amount of cash money received at reckoning-up time. 
Besides he keeps their Churches up—dulls them with religion. He 
doesn’t care how many children go to school or how regularly. The 
school equipment is very poor and the schools are cold in winter, hot 
in spring and summer and uninviting all the time. They open or 
close at his command. If the cotton needs picking, ‘why everybody 
stop what you're doing and gather it in’.” 

I asked him how well he knew Mister Ed. “I worked for him once. 
During the war I helped to persuade the farmers to grow victory 
gardens but they didn’t have much time outside their regular work 
for him so the plan was a failure.” ‘Was he sincere,” I asked. “Yes, 
he was all right, but he wanted his crop too.” “Why did you leave?” 
“I didn’t leave, I had to leave. I got a letter one day that was 
addressed to me, Mr. One of the overseers happened to see it. He 
spit and asked me who the hell I thought I was trying to be called 
Mr. I told him I didn’t write a letter to myself. He made it so hot 
for me I just had to leave.” 

By this time we were at the Commissary of the plantation. It was 
a rambling frame building painted white. In the store itself three 
things I noticed more than anything else: (1) long, high shelves behind 
chicken wire with hats—all kinds; broad brimmed felts, narrow 
brimmed felts, high crowns, low crowns, straw hats, caps, woolen tams, 
knitted skull caps and the type motormen wear; (2) the meat in a 
glassed-in case: great tubs of ground meat, sausage, fat and skinny hot 
dogs, end meat, over-fat bacon, salt pork. 

I thought about the meal I had tried to eat at lunch at the school. 
A small platter: two ice cream scoops of grits, one scoop of rice, a 
plop of Navy beans, three slabs of heavy yellow meal, corn bread and 
a piece of meat about the size of a fist. The meat looked like I 
imagine mule meat would have looked. Bread pudding for dessert. 
No wonder the people didn’t have any energy on a diet like that. It 
made them heavy and dull. 

(3) I saw a Negro boy of about ten with a knitted cap on with 
a red tassel fastened to the end. He was leaning over a counter watch- 
ing Mister Ed’s son and a white friend who were playing with a real 
adding machine. The Negro boy was just watching. 

Mister Ed’s son had a lot of little Negro friends. He was always 
giving them something—on each holiday, on birthdays. They played 
with the white boy’s toys in his yard. If he got some money from the 
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commissary they got a handout. If he took a handful of jawbreakers 
—one to each little black friend. But they had nothing to give him. 
Never. Not at Christmas or at any other time. There was the black 
boy with the tasselled hat watching—just a-watching the white folks 
game on the white folks’ machine being played by two white boys 
just his size, just his age. The new Mister Ed was growing up to 
imitate his elders. The principal and I went into the office where 
Mister Ed was typing and he said he’d be with us in a second. He told 
us to sit down and we sat. ‘You can smoke,” he said. We smoked. He 
was dressed neatly—white shirt, dark blue suit, modest tie. He spoke 
well with no trace of a Southern accent. He used broad A’s. He had 
a college degree. His face under middle brown hair, was just beginning 
to sag. Silver rimmed glasses over blue eyes. His stomach just touched 
the edge of the table. He looked like a respectable and respected busi- 
ness man. When he finished typing he moved into his swivel chair. 
“Well, what can I do for you,” he inquired. After the principal had in- 
troduced me as Dodson to Mr. Ed K——-,, he didn’t move to shake my 
hand. I told him I was making a study of the migration, of tensions 
caused in the North as the big cities were bulged from the influx of war 
workers. He became elaborate, mixing economic theories, never color- 
ing his conversation with any mention of race. He craftily boiled his 
pudding till it was too hot for me to put my finger in. I asked him 
about the cotton picker and its present and future effect on the farmers. 
He saw the need for more industrialization in the South because cotton, 
that once was king, is perilously close to becoming a jack. Further- 
more, countries like China and Russia, that had bought so much 
southern cotton in the past were now producing cotton themselves. 
“The South must introduce cattle raising and other crops. I’ve 
already begun. I’ll show you in a few minutes. The people that will 
be pushed out because of cotton will be needed for the new crops and 
industries. Why, already the Quaker Oats people are planning fac- 
tories to be installed in the South.” (I remembered Rudy’s telling 
me about an old barber shop talker who told him: “Well, cotton’s 
never gonna pass away. Why I can see the time coming when we'll 
throw the cotton away and use the stalks and branches in the manu- 
facture of plastics. Cotton’s here to stay and who says it ain’t can’t 
see no farther than his goddam nose.”) 

The three of us went to his car. Mister Ed told me to sit up front 
with him. The principal took the back seat. We drove about 15 
miles. I saw the cattle, the new pecan trees, the fields of newly 
planted alfalfa. I listened to the plantation owner tell me how well 
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he treated his colored farmers. He told me about his venereal disease 
clinic for his five hundred families, (a whitewashed room in the com- 
missary), of how he was moving cabins that were a distance from the 
road to the edge of it so that he could supply them all with electric 
light. “How about plumbing, stoves instead of open fireplace cook- 
ing,” I asked. He was pleased with his schools. (I got to see some of 
them later on the inside. I was ashamed that anyone could believe 
that these dilapidated buildings I entered were adequate. The chil- 
dren were almost in rags, the floors and walls filled with cracks. Each 
room had a pot-bellied stove but I could feel no heat. The teachers 
were bashful but polite. I saw the outhouses. Only one for each school. 
A two-seater that both sexes used. In one the seats were caked with 
mud as if the little boys had played games straddling the holes and 
taking careful aim. Although it was winter, there were bugs and 
insects. No lime. No paper anywhere. Not even newspaper.) We 
drove back to the High School and there was one of the most beau- 
tiful sunsets I had ever seen. The colors were tropical. A Gaugin 
canvas. An old dark woman was walking along with her feet tied in 
newspapers and a gallon of what looked like milk in a jug swinging 
in one hand by her side. At the entrance to the school-I noticed 
another woman—she had on layers of dresses to keep out the cold 
but no coat. The top dress of calico was purple with big green polka 
dots. Around her head was a thick red woolen scarf and crowning 
it all, a man’s felt hat. Mister Ed stopped almost alongside her. While 
he was talking his double talk of life in the South, I watched the 
old woman. 

The face was tense, drawn. Deep valleys around the nose. Tragic 
lines led from her ears to her chin. ‘The whites of her eyes were pale 
brown with jelly dots of darker brown as if there were tiny warts on 
the eyeballs. She was very black. Over that blackness she had used 
powdered rouge that was peeling. In one hand was a Dixie cup. 
With an index finger she kept stirring something in the cup. Mister 
Ed was telling me to drop by to see him again if I ever was in the 
county as the old woman came over to my side of the car. She knocked 
on the window and I rolled it down. She was grinning now as if the 
grin had been somehow cut into the red mahogany of her face. Lumpy 
sounds came out. 


Mister Ed: (Broad dialect now) HELLO AUNTIE, WHAT CAN 1 
DO FOR YOU? 
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Aunt Mary Cross: (Laughing in thinning out lumps) GOOD EVEN- 
IN’ MISTER ED, I THOUGHT THAT WAS YOU. 

Mister Ed: (Laughing) IT SURE IS. 

Aunt Mary Cross: (Cackling) I KNOWED IT WAS. I CAN TELL 
YOUR CAR. YOU BE’S LOOKIN’ PERKY THESE DAYS. 


Mister Ed: (Biggest-joke-in-the-world laugh) I SURE FEEL PERKY. 
They both laugh. 

Mister Ed: (Subsiding first) HOW YOU BE’S AUNTIE? 

She goes off into a gale of laughter bigger than before and stops, cough- 
ing. Her face gets tragic for a split second but she cuts the grin into it. 


Aunt Mary Cross: MISTER ED WE’S COLLECTING CHANGE TO 
PAINT THE CHURCH. 


Mister Ed: WHY AUNTIE, WE JUST BUILT THAT CHURCH; 
CAN’T NEED PAINTING. 


Aunt Mary Cross: IT SURE DOES, MR. ED. 


Mister Ed: WHAT YOU FOLKS DO IN THAT CHURCH ANY- 
WAY? 


Aunt Mary Cross: (Cue for laughter at the joke: laughter) SAME AS 
USUAL. 


Mister Ed: (Noticing the cup) WHAT YOU TOTIN’ THERE? 


Aunt Mary Cross: CUP FOR TH’ PAINTIN’ MONEY. YOU 
GONNA HEP US, MR. ED? I TOLD AUNT MAYME STARLIT: 
MISTER ED SURE TO HEP US. HE BE’S A KIND MAN. HE 
ALWAYS HEP US. 

Mister Ed: (Putting hand in pocket and rattling change) SURE 
DON’T KNOW WHAT YOU FOLK DO TO THAT OU‘TSIDE 
PAINT. 

Aunt Mary Cross: (Giggle) WIND AN’ WEATHER, MISTER ED. 
Mister Ed and Aunt Mary Cross both think this joke too much to 
bear. They howl. Finally Mister Ed takes out a coin and hands it 
to her across me. 

Mister Ed: I RECKON THIS’LL PAINT THE DOOR KNOB. 


Aunt Mary Cross: THANK YOU MISTER ED. RECKON IT WILL. 
WHEN YOU COMIN’ OVER TO HEAR TH’ SINGIN’. 


Mister Ed: SCON, SOON. 
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Aunt Mary Cross: WELL, I BE’S GOIN’ NOW. THANK YOU, 
THANKS, MISTER ED. 


She went into the principal’s house. The comedy was over. Mister 
Ed indicated by turning the key in his car that the interview was 
over too. We said good-byes. He drove away to his plantation. With 
the principal, I went into the house. There was Aunt Mary Cross in 
a rocker by an electric stove. She wasn’t smiling. The tragic lines 
were back in her face. Her eyes were closed. She was just rocking 
with the Dixie cup, dirty and squashed, in one dark, dangling hand. 


IV. From: MISSISSIPPI’S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 
JACKSON (MISS.) DAILY NEWS 


Monday, Jan. 21, 1946 


OUR PERSONAL VIEW 
An Editorial 


A Mississippi girl who graduated at MSCW* last year and is now 
taking post-graduate work at the University of Michigan writes to say 
the wife of Paul Robeson, noted negrot singer, delivered a lecture in 
the University auditorium a few nights since in which she said: 


“If a negro was dying on a sidewalk in Mississippi with a bursted 
appendix he would not be admitted to a hospital.” 


What do you think of that? asks our informant. 

Lady, we think just another lying nigger is abroad in the land, doing 
her damndest to stir up race prejudice. 

Mississippi is a state populated mostly by human beings. There is as 
much of mercy and sympathy within us as can be found elsewhere. 
If a negro should be found lying on a sidewalk in Mississippi and 
not taken to a hospital immediately it would be only because no 
hospital was available in that community. 

Certain it is, whatever happened to be available in the way of medical 
attention would be promptly provided the unfortunate person. 


* Mississippi State College for Women. 
+ A small nm is used for the word Negro in Mississippi. 
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IN THE SNOW MOUNTAIN 


In the snow mountain I cannot build a snow-man, 
I build the bone-dry cactus. 

From the dry desert I beseech all drowned ones, 
“One drop of water!” 


Born in a war, I was always aching and straining 

To nuzzle myself into peace. 

Peace when it came had a blindfold like Justice, and an 
itching 

Palm like Judas. 


In stillness is the smell of treachery, and sanction 
Of hunger, and therefore I shout. 

But in the storm of sound I clothe myself 

In a hush like fur. 


Here who sins the birthday sin of the wrong 

Skin or god finds that the sin is mortal. 

Tense with that idiot guilt, how could my gestures 
Ever come easy? 


How is it with me that I assail these lips 
With craft, and art, and no real wish to win? 
Leave the warm arms for the windy streets 
And breathe more freely? 


I run towards the gleaming eyes of ports and children, 
But they are whole, and go their own sweet way. 

Who winced at doorbells, pauses sick with envy 

At lighted windows. 


Unmade by what has made me, I speak 
Of legs to the fish, of gills to the bird, 
Being also driven by such savage desire, 
And saved thereby. 
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PORTRAIT PHILIPPINES 


The Philippines were drenched in sun. 
The maidens, gold and brown. 

But children cried with hunger 

When the angry sun went down. 


Children laughed and sang and danced 
all the livelong day. 

At night they begged for garbage 

the soldiers cast away. 


SONNET 


Where are we to go when this is done? 

Will we slip into old, accustomed ways, 

finding remembered notches, one by one? 
Thrashing a hapless way through quickening haze? 


Who is to know us when the end has come? 
Old friends and families, but could we be 
strange to the sight and stricken dumb 

at visions of some pulsing memory? 


Who will love us for what we used to be 
who now are what we are, bitter or cold? 
Who is to nurse us with swift subtlety 

back to the warm and feeling human fold? 


Where are we to go when this is through? 
We are the war-born. What are we to do? 


*Introducing Junior is included with permission of the Pittsburgh Courier; Intro- 
ducing Georges with permission of the Afro-American. 
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ST. VALERY, France—His name is Georges. Two or three times 
a week he brings us cider and calls for the clothes his mother washes 
for some of our men. 

He is thirteen and the glasses he wears give him the appearance of 
a tiny old man. He formed a liking for T/5 George Wilson of New 
York City whom he calls “‘le professeur.” 

One evening the boy came by our tent and asked Wilson to come 
to his home to visit his mother and uncle. As Georges waited for 
my comrade to get ready, I began to carry on a conversation with him. 

He told me his father was a member of the French Merchant 
Marine, operating between England and New York. 

I asked if he would like to go to the United States. He said he 
would not. With true American complacency, I was surprised at this. 

“Don’t you think it is a good country?” I asked. 

“No,” he replied. He said it very definitely. 

“Why?” I countered. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“TI would like to go to New York,” he volunteered after a momen’t 
silence. Then he added simply: “New York—white. United States 
black.” 

This took my breath away. 

“You mean that you think only white people live in New Yorke” 
I demanded. 

aL cS. 

“But I am trom New York and so is your friend, Wilson,” I told him. 

He looked unbelieving. 

“Don’t you like black people?” I queried. 

“No.” ‘The answer was terse. 

“Why?” 

Another shoulder shrug and silence. 

I had been talking to the tiny Frenchman in his native tongue. I 
turned to my fellows in the tent and told them what we had been 
saying to each other. They regarded Georges with amazement. 

“Ask him doesn’t he appreciate the fact that the black soldiers 
came over here to help the French people fight,” one of them said. 

I did. 

“No.” One more time. 

I was near anger. 

“Why not?” I asked. 
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“They do not fight. They only guard. Always they are at the rear,” 
he explained. His little face was flushed red as though he knew this 
was dangerous ground, yet he spoke with the passion of belief and 
wore an expression which was almost defiance. 

“That is not true,” I argued. “There are colored soldiers at the 
front.” 

“A few,” he said with a surprising burst of vehement conviction. 
“Only a few.” 

He made lines with his small fingers on the centre pole which 
supported the tent. 

“First DeGaulle. Next the white Americans. Next Churchill and 
the English, and last—the black Americans. Always at the rear— 
always.” He accentuated this with a deprecating gesture of his small 
hand. 

I told the men what he had said. He stood there almost trembling 
with fear as I translated. He expected us to be angry, but we couldn’t 
be. He was so small and, so far as he knew, he was being honest. 

‘Someone has told you these things,” I challenged. 

“No. I know,” he insisted. 

I tried another tack. 

“Listen,” I argued. “Colored soldiers are in the United States Army. 
White soldiers are in the United States Army. If the Army says to a 
white soldier—go to the front—he goes. If it says to a black soldier— 
stay behind the lines—he stays. They all do their part, and any soldier, 
black or white, American, French or English, must obey commands. 
Don’t you see that?” 

He was checkmated momentarily. He thought about it and then 
he said: “Black soldiers foolish in the head. Always they search for 
mademoiselle. Always they drink.” 

“White soldiers search for mademoiselle and drink,” I answered. 

“When black soldiers come to the house of mademoiselle, they 
bring one-two-three-four comrades. Never do they come alone.” 

I could see it was useless. Neither my knowledge of French nor 
my powers of logical persuasion were adequate to cope with this 
diminutive disciple of a twisted theory. I gave it up. 

I repeated the rest of the conversation to the men. We launched 
upon a discussion of the possible sources of such theories. While we 
were in the midst of it, Wilson, who was dressed and ready to accom- 
pany Georges, produced a holiday-looking box which had come 
from home. 

“Ask him if he wants some cake,’”’ Wilson said to me. 
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I asked Georges. 

He assented eagerly. 

He was merely a child and perhaps I shouldn’t have been bitter, 
but I said: “Aren’t you afraid to eat his cake? He’s a black soldier. 
He isn’t any good. Maybe his cake will hurt you.” 

Georges shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘But I like cake,” he said. 


INTRODUCING JUNIOR 


MANILA~—I met Junior in a hospital ward here in the Philippines. 
The first time 1 saw him it came to my mind that he was the perfect 
prototype of the typical American kid brother. Small but perfectly 
built; features so finely chiselled as to be classic. Clear gray eyes with 
beautiful lashes and—most important of all, merry, mischief-lit eyes 
and irrepressible dimples when he smiled. 

I was in the habit of visiting the hospital regularly to cheer a 
friend of mine who faced a long, boresome stay. My friend’s bed was 
right next to Junior’s and after the first few visits, I began to look 
forward, not only to seeking my friend, but visiting Junior as well. 

It was a peculiar thing how our friendship grew in such a brief 
time and became something which I shall not soon forget. It seems 
almost impossible to explain how he managed to get under my skin. 

Junior is twenty, although he looks sixteen and not a day more. 
Back home in the states, his father owns a chain of community 
grocery stores—not too imposing, but representing a comfortably ade- 
quate business. 

I guess the first thing that captured me about him was his purely 
natural friendliness. You talked to him for a few minutes and that 
was enough. 

“My name’s Ed,” he would say. Just like that you knew him. 

He was full of innocent fun and the nurses—even the Major in 
charge—gave up as a hopeless job the attempt to be stern with him. 

The second time I saw him he talked of home, his girl and his car, 
the good times he had had with his friends there. 

Junior had an older brother in Germany who had gone into the 
army before he did. 

“I’d feel swell if he could get home for Christmas,” Junior said one 
day. “Even if he gets home before me. He’s a great guy. He de- 
serves a break.” 

The fourth time I visited him, he started calling me “Al,” just 
as if he’d known me all his life and when I would leave each time, 
he would ask: “When are you coming back to see me again?” 


“ 
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Junior had guts. He was a pretty sick lad—for all his spare, sturdy 
constitution and assertive manliness, ne was delicate. He’d been 
overseas twenty-two months with an armored group and, like a lot 
of youthful doughboys, had seen too much of the ragged edge of the 
war—the dirt and the dust and the dying—the fatigue and the heart- 
break of tragedy—the shells bursting and the 88’s roaring—panic, pain 
and the swiftly-murmured prayer. Junior was no amateur at’ this 
business of discovering that Sherman was right. It spite of all this 
and the suffering he went through on the hospital bed, he was the 
pet of the ward—not because he aroused sympathy, but because, he 
who had so much to remember, tried so hard to help others forget. 

He kept his fellow patients amused with his pranks; with his quips 
to the nurses, clever remarks. He gave away all his candy, bullied 
fellows older and bigger than himself into writing letters home; dis- 
pensed advice and encouragement with a gravity far beyond his years 
and generally made himself the sun ray in that gray ward. 

Junior came to like me very much—asked about my experience as 
a reporter, enthused over the pictures of my family and, before I 
realized it, had.dragged out of me confidences which one reserves 
for only the most intimate friends. 

He wanted me to write to him and to visit him at his home when 
this post-war sweating-it-out would be over. He wanted me to be his 
' friend. 

To be his friend is something I’d value because Junior is tops. 

But I wonder. 

I wonder because where Junior comes from I might not be free. 
I might be insulted in the restaurants and theatres there; denied 
the normal rights of American citizenship. Junior’s neighbors might 
find it unpardonable should I ring his front doorbell or park my 
car in front of his house. 

And no matter how badly Junior would like to be my friend—no 
matter how well he thinks of me and sincerely accepts me as his equal, 
Junior himself might not be free to be as natural and as grand a guy 
as I found him in a hospital ward in the Philippines, at the tail end 
of what they claim is a war for democracy. 

For Junior, a white boy, comes from a place which, although it 
gave us our President, gives us also the inhuman, twentieth-century 
crucifixion of Sikeston—a place which falls in line with the dictates 
of the prejudiced white supremists and the race hate hierarchy. 

Junior’s from Missouri. 

So I wonder. 
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Introduction by L. D. REDDICK 


“How does it feel to be a Negro in the army?” Or rather, ‘““How does 
it feel to be a Negro in a jim-crow unit of the Army of American De- 
mocracy, waging war for World Freedom, when word comes by rumor 
or letter or the Pittsburgh Courier or “Axis Sally” that an anti-Negro 
pogrom has wrecked the Negro section of Beaumont, Texas, or that 
racial warfare is raging in the streets of Detroit?” 

This is a question many should have been asking themselves during 
the war; and, as a matter of fact, an increasing number of them, Negro 
and White, were asking it as the war went on. 

People abroad, too, were interested in the question. One of their pet 
gibes being: ““The Americans are the only ones who have two armies— 
one White, one Black.” 

A simple way to get answers to this question is to talk to Negro 
soldiers (700,000 of them at peak strength), or sailors (167,000), or 
marines (20,000), or coast guardsmen (4,000), or Wacs (4,000), or 
Waves (59), or Spars (five), or women marines (?). However, one 
can never be too certain that one is being told all, or that the story 
being related is typical. 

On the other hand, they will write the truth home, if the censor 
lets them. Or they will tell a friend. And, in the case of Negroes in 
World War II, they would complain and appeal to the N.A.A.C.P.* 
and the Negro press. They would even tell the army how they felt 
about it, if they did not have to sign their names to their statements. 

All of this adds up to the major reason why the Schomburg Collec- 
tion of Negro Literature of the New York Library started a campaign 
during the early war days to collect letters written home from train- 
ing camps and fighting fronts. The campaign was successful. Thous- 
ands of letters came in, reflecting varying degrees of education and 
penmanship. As to be expected, most of them were from Negro GIs, 
but there were some from White GIs who knew about the treatment 
meted out to Negroes, and who recorded their reaction to it. Moreover, 
the results of questionnaires circulated among the troops by the mili- 


* National Association for the Advancement of Colored People. 
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tary staffs were gathered. Finally, hundreds of enlisted men and officers 
have been interviewed. 

All this, then, may be the most comprehensive documentation avail- 
able of what the Negro GI thought about the war, the various branches 
of the armed forces, the home front, peoples and places abroad, and 
his own participation in combat (occasionally) and service of supply 
(mostly). 

These documents, of course, will be classified, measured, polished 
and made public, in due course. Yet, is it altogether necessary for us 
to await the final turn of the precision instruments of social psychol- 
ogy before gaining some grasp of the overall attitude of the Negro 
GI? Not at all. It fairly leaps forth from the record: the Negro service- 
man hated jim-crow. He hated being pushed around (who doesn’t?) , 
and as the war progressed and the contradictions between word and 
deed, slogan and experience, became sharper, he became steadily 
tougher. Semi-illiterate or Ph.D., Northerner or Southerner, gradualist 
or revolutionary, he made it clear that he was tired of the army race 
relations system; tired of “the Southern way of life” surrounding most 
of the training camps; tired of the outlandish tales of derogation cir- 
culated in every corner of the globe touched by the Army of the 
United States of America. 

Even so, the Negro soldier did not spend twenty-four hours of each 
day thinking about this. Somehow, he managed to live, often quite 
gracefully and graciously. He did make his mark. He did enjoy the 
sights and sounds of foreign lands. He did win friends and influence 
enemies. 

Here are a few pieces of his mood: 


LETTERS: 


I don’t know if this will be read by the president or not but I hope 
he here what I have to say: 

Dear Sir:* Your Negro soldiers in Army serving for this country 
are treated like dogs. I have traveled all over the South for @ years 
and everywhere I (go) there (is) just a bunch (of) white-saluting 
Negroes and using up the government’s money for nothing because 
they don’t teach them a dam thing. By the way the C.O. is manic and 
shouldn’t be in charge of no negroes because he is prudjice of them 
and doesn’t take the interest of them and doesn’t give a dam. Please, 
please send someone down here to see how we are treated: besides 
Inspector because we all know he isn’t worth a dam. They put on a 


* Spelling and punctuation of original letter are reproduced; words omitted unin- 
tentionally have been inserted in parentheses. (Following letters are also unedited). 
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front (here) but they are (not) worth a dam. I am asking you all in 
lord’s name to come and see this place. food's being wasted for it 
isn't fit to be eaten. Everything is wrong in the training and they 
(don’t) follow regulations and everybody is going over the hill includ- 
ing me. I know that (this) outfit will fail because every soldier here 
will either go over the hill or fail we have about 1/3 in jail now. 
Mr. President if you have to pay for the sins against negroes well you 
would burn the rest of your life for we are being treated as if we are 
the enemies. I haven’t wrote this in big words because it all came 
from the very depeths of my heart. But in the end I (am) ready to 
die for old glory because I love her stars and stripes. One more thing 
I have volunteered for foreign service 3 times but turned (down) 
because of my soldering ability. Well gentlemen this is about all and 
do hope that from some unknown source there will come a greater 
leader to lead the negro against these dogs who live off the fat of negro. 
When and if the negro does march on washington I hope that you 
people do the wrong thing and shoot (one) of them because I believe 


that will be the day. VOLUNTEER 


Dear N 22 - 


In July of 1944 I flew a P-51 Mustang on a flight to cover B-17 
bombing the Memengen Airdrome just south of Munich, Germany. 
After an uneventful crossing of the Adriatic, we started inland across 
Northern Italy toward the Alps. We flew lazily along weaving over 
our big companions; they were at 25,000 feet and our squadron flew 
at about 26,000 feet. One of the men in the flight called over the 
radio, “Boogies at one o'clock.” Boogie, being the popular term 
used for unidentified airplanes. One o'clock was reference to their 
position to us, about 15° to the right of the nose of our planes. After 
this call, we watched the approaching planes and continued our pro- 
tective weave over the bombers. Thirty seconds later another call camc 
over the radio, “Bandits.” This meant positive identification of the 
approaching planes as enemies. They were about two thousand feet 
below us and had not sighted our squadron. They were more intent 
on the bomber formation below us which to them seemed unprotected 
and easy prey. 

My flight leader, Capt. Jack D. Holsclaw, Seattle, Wash., gave the 
signal to drop external combat gas tanks, (carried below our wings) . 
These were used on fighter planes to provide the precious gas used on 
all long range missions. With this signal, each man knew a fight was 
to follow, with us to initiate the attack. This, in my opinion, is 75% 
of an air fight, attacking the adversary. 

We dived in flights of four. The fourth plane, Lt. Oscar D. Hutton, 
Washington, D. C., in my flight had trouble dropping his external 
tanks, and this slowed his speed which made it impossible for him to 
keep up. We never heard from him again. A lone plane in an air 
battle doesn’t have much of a chance regardless of how good a plane 
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he is flying, and we were flying the best fighters in the War, the North 
American Mustang (Army P-51). : 

I followed my flight leader down upon what we now had identified 
as German Messerschmidts 109. There were 6 flying in string forma- 
tion. My flight leader opened up on the last plane in the string and he 
exploded in mid-air. He continued shooting at the next plane which 
also went down in flames. At this time, the first three made a sharp 
turn and I followed them, my wing man, Lt. Sherard, Columbus, Ohio, 
following directly behind me. I opened fire on the German plane 
closest to me from about 150 yards. He began to do a manuever called 
a “split S” and I followed him with diving quarter rolls. Each time 
he leveled out, I fired until he began to smoke badly. When we 
reached 1,000 feet, his plane burning badly, got out of control and 
plowed into the ground. | started the hunt for the remainder of my 
squadron when I saw a German plane flying alone slightly above 
me and in front of me. I sneaked in behind this plane, but mis- 
judged my speed and overran my victims. I must have passed him 
with about ten feet to spare, in fact, I was so close I could see the 
pilot’s face. I thought certainly I was a dead duck, but for some 
strange reason, the German turned to run instead of getting behind 
me and attempting to shoot me. This was my cue to pursue, and I 
caught him quickly. I began to shoot from 100 yards out and closed 
in to 20 yards before I stopped. I could see where I was scoring direct 
hits. Just about here, the German turned toward a cloud. I started 
to follow him, but I saw a German 109 fleeing an American P-51, who 
in turn was being followed by a German 109. I stopped my pursuit 
of my smoking victim, who, I later found out, exploded in the cloud 
(my wing man who was directly behind me verified this second kill 
later) to attempt to rescue the American Pilot who evidently didn’t 
realize his plight. The minute I opened up on the German plane, he 
stopped his chase of the American plane, and attempted to get away. 
Here the speed of my plane, “Miss Pelt”, named after my fiancee, 
Willene Pelt, who is now my wife, came in very handy. I overtook him 
and held my fire until about 75 yards out when I opened up with all 
four of my fifty cal. machine guns. The German plane lit up like a 
Christmas tree, and the pilot immediately jettisoned his canopy which 
almost hit my plane. As I passed under the burning 109, the pilot 
bailed out. I never saw his chute open because I was too busy clearing 
my tail and looking for more friendly air craft. 

When my flight returned to our home base, we buzzed the field 
several times to signify to the ground personnel that we had scored 
kills. After landing, we were kissed, congratulated, etc., on our success. 
For this mission, I received the Distinguished Flying Cross at a cere- 
mony in Italy, the Citation was pinned on me by Brig. Gen. B. O. 
Davis, Sr. At the time of my retirement to inactive duty, I was a Capt. 
with the Air Medal with eight Oak Leaf clusters, the D. F. C., the 
European theatre ribbon with four stars, and the Presidential unit 
citation. I completed go missions on my tour of duty. PILOT. | 
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Dear S.... China-Burma-India T. O. 


I am a Negro soldier. Whether the Army wishes to believe this or 
not, morale among Negro soldiers is deplorably low and it will con- 
tinue to be so as long as Negroes are delegated a second class position 
in the Army. There is no describing the indignities to our spirits 
imposed upon us by the mediocrity of so many of the officers under 
whom we serve. The majority are ignorant of our background and 
psychology and indifferent to our aspirations along any lines. They 
do no more than follow the lead in American life—a lead which 
dictates that there be a double standard throughout social, political, 
economic and military America. The writer doubts that his giving 
expression will be of any value since he feels that America is so sur- 
feited by her material success and so determined to pursue a policy 
of racial exclusiveness that nothing but a tremendous national shock 
will do the necessary, i.e., shake America to the very roots of her 
hypocritical social order. This shock is inevitable if we are to accept 
the lessons of history. America’s military ambassadors of ill-will have 
sown the seeds of racially unprejudiced white peoples. The effect 
has been to make America lose her number one position among ideolo- 
gically respected nations. The writer has made numerous contacts 
with intelligent, educated, Chinese and Indians, and he is convinced 
that a deep mistrust and even an actual dislike of America now exists 
among these peoples. The Indians, of course, are powerless since they 
are a politically and economically enslaved people; their voices are 
not heeded today. The Chinese, realizing their dependence on the 
Anglo-American coalition to assist them in expelling the Japanese, 
play a wary, patient game of toleration. FOR THE PRESENT. But 
Pearl Buck and Lin Yutang give sufficient proof of the unmeasurable 
loss of prestige by America among the Chinese. 


The writer is convinced that for him and his people, three of the 
“four freedoms” as they are called, are in reality “three farces.” ‘The 
only one which he enjoys or expects to enjoy, is freedom of worship. 
The Army will not respect his uniform and he and his fellow soldiers 
are often left to the mercy of bigoted American brands of fascists. 
Here in India, where the writer has spent over 19 months, he knows 
of not one single instance wherein a Negro enlisted man has been 
commissioned or returned to the States for OCS. On the Ledo Road, 
where the work was begun and done unaided for months by Negro 
troops and where at present the majority of the Engineers are Negroes, 
only two are known to have risen above the ranks and they are lowly 
junior warrant officers. This base sends White enlisted men to Shillong 
on sick leaves and furloughs. No Negro enlisted man is given this 
privilege even though many of us have undergone from five to twelve 
sieges of malaria. Our officers, however, being made of different ma- 
terial, it is presumed, have been found deserving of a rest from the 
ardors and incredible boredom of this jungle existence. The list of 
insults and discriminations to which we have been subjected because 
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of race since donning the khaki is too long for detailed discussion 
here, but it is pertinent to state that it has been long and disgusting 
enough to make the writer indifferent and apathetic with regards to 
this war and to tempt him on more than one occasion to request 
imprisonment rather than continue to accept the indignities to which 
the Army insists on subjecting him. There are barber shops in hos- 
pitals at this base which will serve Chinese and Indians, but refuse to 
serve us. My own Army tells me in no uncertain terms, that it prefers 
to cater to alien peoples than to me—and I am expected to be proud 
of my unit and army. 

But even this present period of insults and indignity would not be 
permitted to interfere with the writer’s dedication to the Allied cause 
if he could but feel that there is ground to hope that the future, at 
least, would see:some of the changes to which his people aspire, come 
about. But there is not even that. If anything, we have retrogressed 
at home, and even though they endanger the war effort, the race 
haters and race baiters back home have become bolder and bolder in 
their determination to hold on to their rotten system. And they will 
be joined in the future by thousands and thousands of returning 
soldiers whom the Army has further indoctrinated with hate and preju- 
dice. The Army carries on this indoctrination openly, in isolated 
instances and indirectly, generally, by the insistence on separate and 
unequal arrangements for Negro and White soldiers. ‘The conviction 
must inevitably be formed in the minds of practically all white soldiers 
that we are in reality second-class people, since they see that we cannot 
enjoy the advantages, opportunities, and respect, the Army reserves 
for them. 

As America goes, so must go the writer. The destiny of his people 
is inextricably intermingled with the course that America pursues in 
the future. He is distressed, therefore, that America does not awaken 
to the fact that she is inviting her own destruction by permitting so 
great a discrepancy between her preachments and practices with re- 
gards to democracy. It is discouraging to view the present ideological 
course of events and read therein the inescapable truth that there shall 
be no real peace at the end of this conflict. There shall be merely an 
armistice. Peace will never be possible as long as one segment of the 
world population is determined to keep another segment in subjec- 
tion. The aspiration to freedom is instinctive with man, and as long 
as this aspiration is frustrated, the seeds of war will exist. 

I have a very clear idea of what we are not fighting for. We cer- 
tainly are not fighting for the four freedoms. STAFF SGT. 


Dear Mother: 


It has been quite some time since I’ve had time to sit down and 
write you a long letter, so I’m going to try to catch up a bit this 
afternoon. It has been such a rainy morning at sea and together with 
the ship’s rolling it has made most of us very drowsy and lazy, if not 
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¥ 
somewhat on the seasick side. As you have gathered by now, we have 
said goodbye to New Guinea and are on our way up. This trip is 
unusual in many respects, but because of military security I can’t 
discuss the interesting points. 


We stayed on New Guinea much longer than we stayed on any 
other island since we have been overseas, so despite its many unpleas- 
ant points we had grown somewhat attached to the place and found 
that superficially we were reluctant to leave though fundamentally 
we all want to get on farther toward the active combat zones. Our 
stay on New Guinea was a very interesting one in many respects. First 
of all the ggrd set a precedent in camp cleanliness and personal clean- 
liness and military courtesy and motor maintenance and working 
efficiency that dumbfounded and awed the other race (brass hats on 
down). To boil it all down, a Negro unit was the example to be 
followed, and all of New Guinea (U.S. Army) had to get in there and 
try to follow the example. Let me cite some instances. Christmas, the 
mail situation was in a deplorable state until our commanding general 
somehow or other got the gsrd in there to straighten it out. And it 
was straightened out in record time, and as a result we got a commen- 
dation from higher headquarters. A certain signal communication 
set-up was left under the charge of the ggrd Div. Signal Company. 
Again it was the best and recognized as such by higher headquarters. 
In addition to my usual responsibilities, I (yours truly) had to estab- 
lish a dispensary to take care of more than a thousand white troops 
in a certain area. I assigned the necessary medical personnel and equip- 
ment and pitched in to give the medical service and straighten out 
the sanitary situation, which was in awful condition. Shortly before 
we left, the commanding officer, a colonel, wrote an official commenda- 
tion to Division Headquarters on the excellent medical service we 
had given. He told us personally, informally that it was the best 
medical service he had ever gotten. The Surgeon General, War Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., visited my Clearing Station and the rest of 
the 318th Medical Battalion, about two months, and when he left he 
made the statement (giving Walter White permission to quote him), 
that it was the best Medical Battalion he had ever seen in the field. 
We were constantly being visited by various men of military positions, 
and always it was with a certain amount of surprise and awe that they 
reviewed our set-up. Then there were other minor instances which 
added their little to the overall picture, such as having the best swing 
band on the island, having the most appreciative audiences for the 
various USO and Army Institute shows that came on the island, and 
having the best basket-ball team that left as the Base Champions. 

Why have I done all of this blowing off about the 93rd having the 
best of this and the best of that? Not just to be blowing off, but 
because I feel that the only way that the Negro can be recognized is 
by having the best, and the more things that we can officially be 
acclaimed the best in, the nearer we come to winning the respect of 
the other races. Then too there are so many deficiencies in the deco- 
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rum and manner of life of our race that we will have to compensate 
to a great extent to keep these deficiencies from submerging us into 
the class of the “Impossible.” 

The second reason our stay on New Guinea was so interesting was 
because of the personality contacts we experienced there. All in all 
I don’t believe I have ever had such an interesting period of such 
diversified personality contacts in all my life. And it all revealed the 
paramount fact that the Negro and the White can live together 
harmoniously and agreeably if only the ignorant of both races could 
be eliminated. We in the 318th (at least some of us), made pointed 
efforts to make ourselves “The Good Neighbors” or “The Ideal Hosts” 
as the case necessitated. 

In the beginning there was the contact with the medical officers 
and nurses of the General Hospitals. We were cordially invited to 
the medical-surgical symposiums that were held weekly at the general 
hospitals and found that the officers there made it a point to make us 
feel welcome. These weekly meetings were on Thursdays and Fridays 
at seven o'clock P. M., and were always interesting, with a very con- 
genial get-together for refreshments afterwards. We not only got the 
benefit of keeping abreast of the most recent advancement in thera- 
peutic measures (some of which will doubtlessly revolutionize the 
treatment of burns, fractures, and tropical diseases) , but we also made 
many friends at the General Hospitals. These contacts were valuable 
to me also in that I evacuated my serious patients to these hospitals 
for X-ray and other facilities that I don’t have. I tried to encourage 
all of my officers to attend these symposiums but as can be expected 
several were either too unconcerned or too lazy to go. It usually 
boiled down to only three or four of us going each week. Usually it 
was Gibson, Williams, Joel Lewis and I who went. My people, I find, 
usually segregate themselves. They are always hollering about dis- 
crimination, but then when true inter-racial occasions are open to 
them they don’t want to take advantage of them. They won’t realize 
that the white man needs to be educated about the better class of 
Negro, and this can be done in no better way than by contact with 
the better class of Negro. It is surprising how many white people 
have never had any idea what the intelligent Negro is like, and I have 
found most of them more than willing to accept the opportunity to 
find out. (They already know what the unintelligent colored boy is 
like) (smile). 

Then there was the group of war correspondents up on the hill. 
During the Xmas Holidays they gave a party and invited Billy Rowe, 
Bob Bennett, Stratton and me. Stratton didn’t go, and I started not 
to go since I did not have anything but some rough dried clothes. 
But then I decided that the more Negroes present at the party the 
better it would be for race relations, so I went rough dried clothes and 
all. The Red Cross workers had recently come to New Guinea so 
there were two or three representative Negro girls to go. We went. 
early with Billy Rowe, who was staying up there at the time, and we 
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sat around meeting and conversing with the various War Correspon- 
dents. Most of them were from the States, from such papers as the 
New York Times, PM, Philadelphia Inquirer, and magazines such 
as Time, Colliers, etc. There were several reporters from Australia, 
and New Zealand. They were all swell. During the party, (inci- 
dently), the 93rd Div. Band was playing, the MC introduced Kitty 
Cox, A.R.C. from North Carolina Mutual Cox. Kitty immediately 
took charge of the party singing number after number with all the 
white nurses and WAC officers and other Red Cross workers crowded 
around her. She undoubtedly was the hit of the party. We all hada 
swell time, and we invited some of the correspondents up to our place. 
I forgot to mention that Loeb, of the National Negro Press, was there. 
He had already been up to our place and had done a few stories and 
taken a few pictures. 

Then there was Major Moore, Major Murill Moore, who was at- 
tached to one of the General Hospitals. Major Moore was once head 
of the department of Sociology at Harvard University. He is undoubt- 
edly one of the most interesting men I have ever met. He is widely 
read and is an expert on anthropology and has several hobbies, the 
main ones being: photography, collection of butterflies and insects, 
collection of native art, carving and weaving. He is an expert public 
speaker and invariably holds the audience on the edge of their seats 
with that British accent of his from the beginning of his talks to the 
end. He is a typical liberalist, and seems to have made solving the 
race problem one of his life’s responsibilities. He spoke to us several 
times and we had him up to our place two or three times. I sent Capt. 
Phifer (then one of my medical officers) down to the general hospital 
to work with him in psychiatry. Captain Phifer went readily and 
thereafter Major Moore was continually singing praises of the work 
that Captain Phifer was doing. Two or three months later, upon 
Major Moore’s recommendation, Capt. Phifer was appointed the Divi- 
sion Psychiatrist. The position calls for a Majority. I hope that 
Phifer gets it soon for he was really my bulwark of support when I 
needed support most, I shall never forget it. 

Then came the visit of Mr. Walter White of the NAACP, who is 
now a Navy War Correspondent, writing for the New York Post and 
the Look Magazine. He stopped over with us at the 318th Med. Bn. 
and stayed with Capt. Ferebee, the Dental Surgeon of my company. 
He thus interrupted his itinerary in which he planned to go to Aus- 
tralia, thence to India (providing the British Government would let 
him speak to Messrs. Nehru and Ghandi), thence to Russia. He stopped 
over with us badly in need of rest from his activities in the Philippines. 
He had a cold which I began immediately to treat, but keeping him 
in bed was well-nigh an impossibility. I have never in my life seen 
such an active and indefatigable man, all of which is all the more 
remarkable considering his age. I have never before seen a person 
who could talk so long, so interestingly, so factually and with such a 
remarkable memory for names of places, incidents, and people. Race 
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problems being his specialty he found a dearth of work in the 93rd 
and stayed with us for two weeks (much longer than he had intended). 
He was just like one of the fellows, and with his wonderful personality 
and loquaciousness there was always a crowd of us around him after 
duty hours. 

Mr. White was liked by the General and the whole staff. The Gen- 
eral would send his car down for Mr. White and invite him to dinner 
and make over him something terrific. At any rate Mr. White decided 
that he would go back to the Philippines to see MacArthur concerning 
his plans about the ggrd. He went back to the Philippines and stayed 
about a week and finally returned to New Guinea with the good news 
that he had seen MacArthur and had made him commit himself 
concerning his attitude and plans concerning the use of Negro combat 
troops. Believe you me things really started happening too in short 
order. Mr. White remained with us another interesting week and 
changed his plans to go back to the U. S. to see the President before 
resuming his original itinerary. We hated to see him leave and missed 
him after he had gone. 


During Mr. White’s last week with us he brought another very 
interesting personality up to visit us. This was Dos Passos, correspon- 
dent and journalist for Colliers and Liberty magazines. I had read 
one of his works “State of the Nation,” which I had not thought very 
much of. It-is humanistic narration of experiences of contacts with 
all the various kaledioscopic personalities that go to make up our 
Nation during this national emergency. The narration reflects di- 
rectly the personality of Dos Passos—humane. 

Right about this time I made another very interesting friend in 
the person of Dr. Leim of Santonica reservation. He is Javanese and 
the medical officer in charge of the dispensary and hospital of the 
Dutch garrison of native troops and personnel. One Friday afternoon 
I took all of the medical officers down to visit his installation. The 
offices, hospital wards and other structures are constructed of this 
beautiful native saga wood and thatched roofs. It is really a beautiful 
structure. He has three Dutch nurses, one of whom though slightly on 
the homely side had one of the brightest and sharpest personalities I 
have ever met in a foreign woman. She spoke English with difficulty, 
but very easily caught the connotation of our various slang expressions. 
She had visited America once, and guess where she had visited while 
there? She had been through Hubbard Hospital and the Nurses Home 
there at Meharry Medical College. Imagine that! Small world, isn’t 
it? Her name is Smallerhan and her home has recently been liberated. 
She has been away from home for eight years. Dr. Liem graduated 
from the medical college at Java. He can’t return home now, for as 
you know Java is still occupied by the Japanese. One week later I 
took three of my medical officers and went on a trip with Dr. Liem 
and his nurses to visit the native villages. The way the natives live 
and the type of educational system used by the Dutch for the natives 
is most interesting. But for sake of time I will not attempt any de- 
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scription of the visits. I’ll save that until I see you and can talk about 
it One evening around a fireside. ‘ 

Yes, New Guinea held many interesting experiences. But of course 
the old army grind and regimentation and confusion was omnipresent 
to cause a few more gray hairs to sprout. But we won’t go into that. 
Believe you me, it is no easy job to get people to live with exemplary 
habits. 

So I bid adieu to New Guinea with its rocky mountains and its 
muddy valleys, and its Melanesian and Polynesian natives, its Dutch 
villages and their quaint and interesting lore, the lake dwellers and 
the cannibals and the native in the mixed G. I. and Navy uniform 
eens along the dusty road barefoot, salutes with his left hand 
and says “Hi Joe.” I think I’ll miss it. MAJOR 


Dear Sir: .. . Jan. 25, 1945 


In Italy there was no discrimination until the American white came 
in and would try to influence the Italian people. Sometimes he suc- 
ceeded and other times he failed. Up on line we were buddies, but in 
the rear areas the same old story arose about color. It was discourag- 
ing at times, and we wondered what were we fighting for anyway. 

All of the staff officers of our division were white, and the majority 
were southerners. Our assistant division commander was a typical 
example of the south. Several of my friends claim he referred to us as 
n--s all the time. One white Col. called a negro officer of lower rank 
to attention and ordered another white officer to hit him. Whether or 
not its true I don’t know but it could be, because the g2nd was that 
way. There are a lot of things that haven’t been told, that caused dis- 
couragement to us. Things that originated from the south were 


brought overseas. é 
Sincerely yours, 
W. 


Ward #30 
Beaumont Ge.n Hosp. 
Dene E] Paso, Texas 
The parts of Mississippi and Louisiana I viewed were so revolting 
that I can’t possibly see how people live there. Yet they do, it’s too 
much for me. Not only because of the climate and terrain in which 
they have to live but because in one form or another there was all the 
segregation, Jim Crow and other Race Problems that you and I have 
ever heard of. In fact in a number of cases I found myself the victim. 
My Medical Attendant was a Mexican fellow from New Mexico. 
While in New Orleans things came to the point where he was told 
on what side of the street to walk. (Can you imagine it?) It was 
against the law for him to walk on the same side of one Street that 
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I did. He was a white man. That caused quite an argument because 
we were both traveling on the same Special Orders, and he was carry- 
ing all of my Service Records. On top of that I had made up my mind 
that where he went with my records, I would follow. 

And then behold, it came to light. He could walk on the other side 
of the street and take me along, but he definitely had to get off the 
side of the street we were on. After that it took mea little time before 
I could decide who was being Jim-Crowed, but I guess you know 
how that turned out. 

Although our tickets called for a drawing room all the way, when 
we left Knox we were given an upper and a lower berth instead. Then 
the next morning after leaving Memphis, Tenn., I was informed that 
it was against the law for me to ride in the body of the car with 
White People. After a certain amount of arguing we were finally 
given our compartment. As I was a patient traveling under govern- 
ment orders they couldn’t refuse to feed me, nevertheless I was given 
many hard looks, and daggered stares. 

And yet this is supposed to be the war for democracy, freedom and 
equality. A lot of it we get. While in the hospital at Ft. Knox I’ve 
seen German P.W.’s given more equality than I received. 5 
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THE RIGHT TO EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 
IN EMPLOYMENT* 


I. JUDICIAL CONCEPTS OF THE “RIGHT TO LABOR” 


The various state and federal courts have been profuse in their 
verbal homage to the idea that the right to work is an inalienable 
and natural right, a logical extension of the right to life and pursuit 
of happiness, inherent in the guarantees of the Federal Constitution, 
and rooted in the common law. Numerous courts have characterized 
labor as the foundation of property, and thus a property right. Others 
have deemed it a personal liberty. In either sense it is within the pro- 
tection of the Fifth and Fourteenth Amendments. 

What these assertions have amounted to is simply that the right to 
seek a job and perform it if an employer is willing to hire the worker, 
and the right to pursue one’s lawful calling, are rights which are 
constitutionally protected against interference by arbitrary govern- 
mental action. 

Private interference, however, by far the more important in our 
system of private enterprise, has been left to tort remedies. Hodges v. 
U. S. (1906) 203 U. S. 1, 18. Historically, in the absence of contract, 
an employer, through what the courts termed his absolute discretion 
in matters of hiring, firing, and labor policies on the job, could inter- 
fere with any individual’s “right to work’, so far as the employer’s 
business was concerned. Now, however, chiefly through the National 
Labor Relations Act, freedom from discrimination by the employer 
because of union affiliation, at last has been legislated for most work- 
ers. 

Against this background in American law, the asserted right to 
equal opportunity in employment, or freedom from discrimination on 
a racial or religious basis, must be examined. Simply stated, the es- 
sential elements of the interest in equal opportunity in employment 
are (1) the right to get a job, (2) the right to keep a job, (3) the 
right to progress on a job, without arbitrary discrimination. 


* Abstracted from 33 CALIFORNIA LAW REVIEW 388, SEPTEMBER 1945 by “Current 
Legal Thought” and printed with permission of both publications. 
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The objective of the remaining discussion will be to examine in de- 
tail the extent to which freedom from discrimination is recognized as 
a legal right and is protected by the laws and courts of the United 
States, and to ascertain what remains to be done to make such free- 
dom from discrimination a universal fact. 


II. EXTENT TO WHICH INTEREST IN EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITY IN EMPLOYMENT 
IS PROTECTED BY LAW 


A. Constitutional Protection Against Discriminatory State Action 


Although the decisions are few and scattered, it is manifest that a 
state may not, through statutory or administrative action, wholly or 
partially exclude from employment, limit the scope of employment, 
unreasonably regulate the pursuit of a trade, or discriminate in salary 
rates or training facilities on the basis of race, color or nationality. As 
early as 1880, a Federal Circuit Court of California held in In re Par- 
rott, (1880) 1 Fed. 481, that a California statute prohibiting the em- 
ployment of Chinese or Mongolian labor was invalid, since it would 
deny the excluded persons equal protection under the laws to make 
and enforce contracts of labor. In Yick Wo v. Hopkins, 118 U. S. 356, 
decided in 1886, the United States Supreme Court struck down a San 
Francisco ordinance regulating the carrying on of public laundries in 
that city, because the effect of the ordinance was to make unjust and 
arbitrary discriminations against Chinese laundrymen and to deny 
them the right to carry on their “useful occupation, on which they 
depend for a livelihood,” in which they were protected by the Four- 
teenth Amendment. In Truax v. Raich, 239 U. S. 33, 41, decided in 
1915, the Court invalidated an Arizona statute which provided that 
no employer of more than five workers might employ “‘less than eighty 
per cent qualified electors or native-born citizens of the United States”. 
The Court asserted that “the right to work for a living in the com- 
mon occupations of the community is of the very essence of the per- 
sonal freedom and opportunity that it was the purpose of the Amend- 
ment (Fourteenth) to secure.” See also (1927) Chaires v. City of At- 
lanta, 164 Ga. 755 139 S. E. 559, Alston v. School Board of Norfolk 
(1940) 112 F. (2d) 992, cert. den. 311 U. S. 693 (1940). 

While there are no reported cases dealing with discrimination by 
the Federal government, it would seem from the dicta in numerous 
decisions that the limitations which the Fifth Amendment places 
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. . . 
upon the national government are coextensive with those of the Four- 
teenth Amendment as applied to state action. 


As to what degree of action or inaction by the state is embraced in 
the constitutional prohibition against arbitrary interference with the 
right to work, there seems to be some question. Positive discriminatory 
action in the form of legislation or administrative application which 
limits or inhibits employment is clearly unconstitutional. 


It is less certain that judicial sanction given to contractual arrange- 
ments which unreasonably interfere with the right to work comes 
within the constitutional ban. It would seem, however, that when 
state machinery has been brought into play to protect a discriminatory 
act, such judicial conduct should be held to be “‘state action.’’ More 
problematical is state inaction or neutrality where the interference is 
practiced by private parties and the injured person appeals to the 
state courts for relief. Great doubt exists as to whether this can be 
called “state action.” 


B. Legal Protection of Picketing Against Discrimination 
in Employment 


1. STATUTORY PROTECTION— 
ANTI-INJUNCTION STATUTES 


Turning to the litigated situations involving discriminatory prac- 
tices by private persons, we find several types of controversies. One 
recurrent type has been the picketing controversy in which a minority 
group institutes a boycott and picketing campaign against an em- 
ployer to compel the employment or promotion of members of such 
minority group. A second situation arises where a group organized 
upon racial lines, whether minority or majority, seeks to inflict dis- 
crimination by demanding jobs or other employment conditions on 
an exclusively racial basis. To what extent is the first activity given 
legal protection? To what extent does the second type fall outside the 
orbit of protected legitimate objectives? 

The first of these questions arose during the last depression when 
spontaneous “Don’t-Buy-Where-You-Can’t-Work” movements sprang 
up in Negro communities against those establishments which drew 
their patronage largely from Negro patrons, but which refused to 
hire or place Negroes in sales and managerial positions. To eliminate 
this picketing, employers resorted to the courts with petitions for in- 


junctions. 
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The state courts were divided as to whether the picketing in ques- 
tion was a “labor dispute” activity or part of a mere “racial dispute” 
outside of the immunity granted to labor organizations under anti- 
injunction statutes. A lower New York tribunal, A. S. Beck Shoe 
Corp. v. Johnson (1934) 153 Misc. 363, 274 N.Y.S. 946 (N.Y. Sup, Ct. 
Spec. Term), and the Maryland highest court, Green v. Samuelson 
(1935) 168 Md. 421, 178 Atl. 109, 99 A-L.R. 528 (Ct. of App. Md.), 
were of the opinion these controversies were solely racial in character 
and that injunctions might issue. 

The issue concerning picketing directed against discrimination in 
employment opportunities was settled for the federal courts by the 
United States Supreme Court decision in New Negro Alliance v. 
Sanitary Grocery Co., 303 U.S. 552, decided in 1938. The plaintiff 
grocery company opened a new store in a Negro neighborhood in 
Washington, D. C. The defendant, The New Negro Alliance, a civic 
group, requested that the grocery company give employment to Ne- 
groes as clerks in the course of personnel changes, particularly in those 
stores patronized largely by colored people. Upon refusal of its re- 
quest, the Negro organization instituted a boycott against the store, 
accompanied by picketing. It was admitted that no relationship of 
employer and employee existed. The plaintiff obtained an injunction 
against the activity, which decree was affirmed by the Circuit Court 
of Appeals on the ground that the controversy was solely a racial 
dispute. The Circuit Court held that since it involved no employer- 
employee relationship and had no connection with terms and con- 
ditions of employments, the racial character of the controversy ex- 
cluded it from the immunity granted to labor organizations under 
the Norris-LaGuardia Anti-Injunction federal statute, 47 STAT. 
(1932) 70; 29 U.S.C. §§101-115. 

The Supreme Court, however, reversed the decision. It found that 
a “labor dispute” existed within the meaning of section 13 of the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act. The Court pointed to the express terms of 
the statute which covered those cases in which were involved “any 
conflicting or competing interests in a ‘labor dispute’ of ‘persons part- 
icipating or interested’ therein,” and held that within the contempla- 
tion of the Act, the New Negro Alliance and its officers were “per- 
sons interested in the dispute.” The Court felt that the language of 
the Act “emphasized the fact that the quoted portions were intended 
to embrace controversies other than those between employers and 
employees’. The implication here is that even if the character of the. 
controversy were “racial” the interest which the defendant had in 
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employment brought the activity within the terms of the Act. But the 
Court went further and dealt squarely with the racial implications 
of the dispute. 303 U.S. 552, 560, 561. 

The effect of this decision is two-fold. Vhe highest court of the 
United States has frowned upon employer discrimination on racial 
grounds as “more unfair and less excusable” than discrimination be- 
cause of union affiliation. It has raised a shield to protect the activities 
of minority groups in those controversies arising out of racial or reli- 
gious discrimination in matters of employment, by defining those act- 
ivities as labor disputes and entitled to their immunities under the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act. 


Although not discussed in the New Negro Alliance decision, the 
language of that opinion suggests a further principle in connection 
with the second type of activity mentioned earlier in the discussion, 
namely, action to inflict discrimination upon a racial group. If the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act shields otherwise lawful conduct motivated by a 
desire for removal of racial or religious discrimination, then inversely, 
it should act as a sword to protect persons against activity designed to 
inflict such discrimination in employment, by excluding the latter 
conduct from the immunities of the Act. 

This latter question has not been dealt with by a court of last re- 
sort; and the cases in the inferior courts are somewhat confusing and 
arise out of different factual situations. E.g., Stevens v. W. Phila, 
Youth Civic League (1939) 3 L.R.R. Man. 792 (Pa. Ct. of Common 
Pleas) ; Lifshitz et. al. v. Straughn (1941) 27 N.Y.S. (2d) 193 (N.Y. 
Sup. Ct. App. Div.); Stoller v. Citziens’ Civic Affairs Comm. (1940) 
19 N.Y.S. (2d) 597 (N.Y. Sup. Ct. Spec. Term). Yet from this scant 
authority, it is suggested that there is a line to be drawn between le- 
gitimate activity designed to remove discrimination and activity which 
seeks to enforce discrimination upon another racial group. Where the 
group in question is concerned only with consideration for its mem- 
bers in the due course of personnel changes, such activity is clearly 
legitimate and within the interpretation of the New Negro Alliance 
case. Where the group seeks to monopolize jobs solely on racial 
grounds and the effect of its activities is to compel the employer to 
discharge workers of another racial group in order to meet the de- 
mands of the picketing group, this activity is wholly unjustifiable and 
deserves no judicial protection. 

Where state anti-injunction enactments are in force, the statutory 
immunity granted to activities arising out of controversies over racial 
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discrimination in employment, will depend, of course, upon the con- 
struction given these statutes by the state courts. 


2. CONSTITUTIONAL PROTECTION IN THE 
FREEDOM OF SPEECH GUARANTEED 

In addition to the statutory immunity granted in labor disputes, 
minority groups applying economic pressure against discrimination 
can seek protection in the constitutional guarantee of free speech 
promulgated by the Supreme Court in Thornhill v. Alabama, (1940) 
310 U.S. 88. The Court ruled in that case that picketing is a form of 
public discussion within the freedom of speech and press guarantees 
secured to all persons by the Fourteenth Amendment. Labor disputes 
are deemed to be matters of public concern necessitating free and 
public discussion of the issues involved. 

The Thornhill decision heads a line of significant opinions which 
hold that a state may not lay a blanket prohibition on all picketing, 
but that there is an allowable area of regulation of picketing which a 
state may exercise without abrogating the right of free speech. The 
exact limits of this area have not yet been clearly outlined. Milk Wa- 
gon Drivers v. Meadowmoor Dairies (1941) 312 U.S. 287; A.F.L. v. 
Swing (1941) 312 U.S. 321; Carpenter et. al. v. Ritter’s Cafe (1942) 
315 U.S. 722; Bakery et. al. Drivers v. Wohl (1942) 315 U.S. 769. 
Among other things it has been settled that the persons picketing 
must have a legitimate interest in the labor dispute in the sense that 
their interest must not be too removed from the dispute proper. 

How rigidly a state may limit the objectives for which a union 
pickets, without stepping out of the allowable area of regulation re- 
mains a matter of speculation. It would seem on principle, however, 
that picketing designed to remove racial discrimination is so manifest- 
ly in the public interest that it could not be prohibited on the ground 
that its objective was unlawful. Conversely, an attempt to enforce dis- 
crimination, whether through discharge of members of another racial 
group or by securing special favors for the picketing group, would be 
activity for an end that was opposed to the public welfare and so 
would be subject to state regulation. Such action could be prohibited 
under the state’s regulatory power as pursuant of an unlawful ob- 
jective. 

If this reasoning is sound, should a state, through legislative action 
or judicial interpretation of the common law, enjoin peaceful picket- 
ing against discrimination in employment, this would be an improper 
and unconstitutional interference with the freedom of speech gua- 
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rantee. If, however, the state prohibited or enjoined picketing to en-. 
force discrimination, such regulation would be a proper exercise of 
the state’s police power in the interests of public welfare, and not 
contrary to the constitutional freedom of speech guarantees. 


C. Protection Afforded by Railway Labor Act and 
National Labor Relations Act Against Discriminatory Practices 


A second controversy has arisen over the right of minority workers 
to be protected from racial discrimination in situations where ‘a 
union receives statutory power to act as exclusive bargaining repre- 
sentative under collective bargaining provisions of the Railway Labor 
Act or the National Labor Relations Act. Until recently, considerable 
confusion and doubt surrounded this issue. Neither act mentions ra- 
cial or religious discrimination. Such questions have arisen out of ad- 
ministrative rulings in applying the statutes to collective bargaining 
procedures. 


1. APPROPRIATE UNIT ON A RACIAL OR SEX BASIS 

A common type of atttempted discrimination has been the request 
by an employer or union seeking certification as exclusive bargaining 
representative of a craft or class, to. have Negro employees excluded 
from the bargaining unit. The principle applied to both statutes is 
that employees may not be segregated on racial lines for purposes of 
collective bargaining. Both the National Mediation Board and the 
National Labor Relations Board adhere to this principle. 


2. PROMOTION BY EMPLOYER OF RACIAL 
DISSENSION ON THE JOB 

A second principle developed by the National Labor Relations 
Board is that promotion by an employer of racial dissension on the 
job, for purposes of weakening the union or dividing employees is 
“interference” within the meaning of section 8 (1) of the National 
Labor Relations Act. In re Planters Mfg. Co. (1938) 10 N.L.R.B. 
735; In re Rapid Roller Co. (1941) 33 N.L.R.B. 557. Thus, where 
an employer enforces a plant segregation rule to prevent meetings 
between Negro and white unionists, Jn re American Cyanamid Co. 
(1941) 37 N.L.R.B. 578, or informs Negro workers they will not be 
treated fairly by a union, In re California Cotton Oil Corp. (1940) 
(1940) 20 N.L.R.B. 540, 553, or excludes white union employees from 
company-owned Negro quarters, In re Ozan Lumber Co. (1942) 42 
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N.L.R.B. 1073, such conduct has been found to be one of the forms 
of interference with the right of collective bargaining guaranteed by 
the Wagner Act. 


3. REPRESENTATION FUNCTION IN COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING ARRANGEMENTS 


The issue arousing the most bitter controversy in recent years has 
been the determination of the duty of the exclusive bargaining repre- 
sentative toward racial minorities. Until the Steele and Tunstall deci- 
sions by the United States Supreme Court, the lower federal courts 
were in conflict on these matters. 

The cases of Steele v. Louisville & N. R. Co. (December 18, 1944) 
323 U.S. 192, and Tunstall v. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen (December 18, 1944) ibid. at 210, came before the 
United States Supreme Court in late 1944. In the Steele case, the Bro- 
therhood of Locomotive Firemen, a labor union which excluded Ne- 
groes from mebership, was designated by the majority vote of the 
railway firemen, (under procedures established by the Railway Labor 
Act) as exclusive bargaining representative for all firemen employed 
by the defendant railroad. The Brotherhood thereupon entered into 
certain agreements with the employer railroad, the effect of which 
would be ultimately to eliminate the Negro firemen from the industry 
through control over their senority right and restriction of their future 
employment. The plaintiff, a Negro fireman, as a result of the con- 
tract, suffered a temporary loss of employment, a reduction in wages, 
and assignment to an inferior job. He sought (1) to enjoin enforce- 
ment of the contracts made between the Brotherhood and the railroad, 
(2) to prevent the Brotherhood from purporting to act as his repre- 
sentative and that of others similarly situated so long as the discrimi- 
nation practice continued, (3) to obtain a declaratory judgment as to 
the rights of minority members of the craft, and (4) damages against 
the union for its discriminatory action. 

Two issues were found by the Court: (1) Whether the Railway 
Labor Act, which confers power upon a labor organization chosen by 
a majority of workers in a craft to act as exclusive bargaining repre- 
sentative of a craft or class of railway employees, imposes a corres- 
ponding duty to represent all employees in the craft without discrimi- 
nation because of race, and (2) if so, whether the courts have juris- 
diction to protect the rights of the minority workers in the craft from 
the violation of this duty. 

The Supreme Court of Alabama had held that the Railway Labor 
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Act conferred upon the union power to create and to destroy the 
rights of Negro workers without any correlative duty to protect them 
from discrimination. 

The United States Supreme Court overruled the construction which 
the Alabama court had given to the Railway Labor Act. Speaking for 
the Court, Chief Justice Stone stressed the fact, moreover, that if the 
Alabama courts interpretation were correct, ‘constitutional questions 
arise”. The Court, however, did not clearly define the constitutional 
limitations and duty. Proceeding directly to the question of the re- 
presentation function in collective bargaining, the Court reviewed the 
nature and extent of the statutory power conferred upon the bargain- 
ing representative. Under the Railway Labor Act, it pointed out an 
employer has a duty to deal with the chosen representative of his em- 
ployees, and with none other. Minority members of a craft are thus 
deprived by statute “of the right which they would otherwise possess, 
to chose a representative of their own,” and members of the minority 
“cannot bargain individually on behalf of themselves as to matters 
which are properly the subject of collective bargaining.” 

Moving from these facts, the Court then declared that from the sta- 
tutory power conferred, a corresponding duty is implied ‘to represent 
all its members, the majority as well as the minority”, and “‘to act for 
and not against those whom it represents.” 

The Court described the duty imposed as analogous to the duty 
which the Constitution imposes upon a legislature. Specifically de- 
fined, the Court found the following obligations: (1) “in collective 
bargaining and in making contracts with the carrier (employer) , to 
represent non-union and minority union members of the craft with- 
out hostile discrimination, fairly, impartially, and in good faith,” 
(2) “wherever necesseary to that end . . . to consider requests of non- 
union members of the craft and expressions of their views with res- 
pect to collective bargaining with the employer,” (3) “to give them 
notice and opportunity for hearing upon its proposed action” and 
(4) “to refrain from any discrimination because of race.” 

Recognizing that in some instances relevant differences in status 
might be based upon seniority, type of work performed, and relative 
skill, which would have “unfavorable effects on some of the members 
of the craft represented,” the Court stressed the fact that ‘‘discrimina- 
tions based on race alone are obviously irrelevant and invidious,” and 
are outside the scope of power granted to the statutory representative. 

Some of the Court’s discussion led one to expect that the Court 
would hold arbitrary exclusion from union membership based solely 
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on racial considerations to be in itself an act of discrimination which 
violated the duty imposed upon the statutory representative. The con- 
trary position, however, was taken in the following significant clause, 
“while the statute does not deny to such a bargaining labor organiza- 
tion the right to determine eligibility to its membership, tt does re- 
quire the union... to represent non-union or minority union mem- 
bers of the craft without hostile discrimination . . . and in good faith.” 
323 U.S. 204 (italics supplied) . 

The Tunstall decision, supra, a companion case on similar facts, 
was rendered in accordance with the reasoning in the Steele case. 
Here the Court dealt with the procedural question and found that the 
Negro plaintiff was asserting a federal right “implied from the statute 
and the policy which it has adopted,” and that since the case was one 
arising under a law regulating commerce the federal courts are given 
jurisdiction to entertain the cause and grant relief. In both instances, 
the Court held that where the statutory representative is guilty of 
racial discrimination in violation of its duty, (1) it may be enjoined 
from such conduct, (2) its members may be enjoined from taking the 
benefit of such action, (3) the employer is neither bound by nor en- 
titled to take the benefit of the discriminatory contract, and (4) the 
injured party may obtain damages. 

The decisions boil down to the following: (1) the power lodged in 
the statutory representative is analogous to governmental power and 
subject to similar limitations, (2) the presence of the power conferred 
by statute raises a corresponding duty of non-discrimination and im- 
partial representation of all employees in the craft, (3) ‘if such duty 
were not implicit within the statute, then constitutional questions 
would arise. 

This reasoning of the Court leads to an inescapable fourth conclu- 
sion, namely, that the duties are constitutional necessities. Since un- 
der the present interpretation of American law, constitutional control 
extends only to governmental action and excludes the conduct of pri- 
vate persons, this conclusion suggests that the effect of the Steele and 
Tunstall decisions is to remove the statutory bargaining representative 
from the latter category and place it within the area of governmental 
action. ‘There is the further implication that Congress, in creating an 
agency, cannot authorize it to make irrational discriminations. 

The reasoning in the Steele and Tunstall opinions inevitably ap- 
plies also to the National Labor Relations Act; and indeed the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board has already so interpreted the Supreme 
Court’s decision. In re Carter Mfg. Co. (1944) 59 N.L.R.B.. . ., 15 
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L.R.R. 471; In re Southwestern Portland Cement Co. (1945) 61 N.L. 
R.B. 199, 16 L.R.R. 433 Furthermore, according to the Board’s pre- 
sent position, failure to meet this requirement will cause the bargain- 
ing union’s certification to be rescinded (a remedy not suggested in 
the Steele case), in addition to other types of relief. 

To the extent that constitutional obligations are involved, the col- 
lective bargaii:ing representatives set up by state legislation have, of 
course, the same anti-discriminatory duties. 

It should be remarked that as the law now stands, under the Steele 
and Tunstall decisions and their necessary implications, the character 
of a labor organization selected as statutory bargaining agent is a hy- 
brid one.-For purposes of its collective bargaining functions, it is akin 
to a governmental agency and has analagous power and obligations, 
but for purposes of membership it remains a private organization im- 
mune from judicial regulation in the public interest. This may prove 
to be an anomaly in the law. 


4. RIGHT OF A DISCRIMINATORY UNION TO NEGOTIATE 
A CLOSED SHOP CONTRACT 


‘The question remains, may a union, designated as statutory bar- 
gaining agent under the Wagner Act, have both a closed shop and a 
closed or partially closed membership on racial grounds? 

While the precise point has not been before the National Labor Re- 
lations Board for actual decision, that Board has made its position 
clear in a recent holding. It will not deny certification to a “racially 
closed” union in the initial stages of collective bargaining, but if, at 
a later time there is a failure to represent equally the interests of all 
employees, the Board will deem this a violation of statutory duty and 
will consider rescinding the certification of the discriminatory union. 
In re General Motors Corp. (1945) 62 N.L.R.B. No. 61, 16 L.R.R. 
690; In re Larus & Bros. Co., Inc., (1945) 62 N.L.R.B. No. 134, 16 L. 
RRE 7175.7 10. 

Aside from Board policy, moreover, it would seem clear that a 
closed shop contract negotiated by a union which excluded racial mi- 
nority employees from membership would be conduct prohibited un- 
der the Steele and Tunstall decisions. A contract of this type would 
necessitate the discharge of non-union workers. This of course would 
constitute the grossest sort of racial discrimination in violation of the 
statutory duty imposed upon the bargaining union. 

Additional support for this view is found in the United States 
Supreme Court’s holding in Wallace Corp. v. Labor Board, (Decem- 
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ber 18, 1944) 323 U.S. 248, a five-to-four decision that no employee 
may be deprived of his employment under a closed-shop agreement 
because of his prior affiliation with any particular union. In deciding 
this case, where the issue was union discrimination rather than racial 
discrimination, the Court used language similar to that found in the 
Steele opinion. 

The net effect of the Steele and Wallace opinions, based upon the 
identical principle of statutory duty imposed upon the bargaining re- 
presentative, is to prohibit the closed shop and “racially closed” union, 
at least as to actual employees. Such a contract may be avoided as to 
them, reinstatement obtained, and damages secured. 


D. Protection Given by Emergency War Agencies 


Moving from the field of permanent legislation, we find numerous 
instances of protection against discrimination effected under federal 
wartime controls which may retain some carry-over into peacetime 
labor relations. : 


1. FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE COMMITTEE 


a. Background and Development 


Chief among these controls has been the work of the Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Committee created about six months before Pearl Har- 
bor, on June 25, 1941, by Executive Order 8802, (1941) 6 FED. REc. 
3109, issued by the late President Roosevelt. This order declared it to 
be the policy of the United States to encourage full participation in 
the national defense program by all citizens of the United States, re- 
gardless of race, creed, color, or national origin, in the firm belief that 
the democratic way of life within the Nation can be defended success- 
fully only with the help and support of all groups within its borders.” 

The order extended to all Federal governmental agencies concerned 
with training programs for defense production and contracting agen- 
cies of the Federal government. A five-man Fair Employment Practice 
Committee was established to receive and investigate complaints of 
discrimination in violation of the order and to “take appropriate steps 
to redress grievances which it finds to be valid.” The Committee was 
further authorized to recommend to the President and to Federal 
agencies measures necessary to effectuate the order. All heads of 
governmental agencies were urged by the President to overhaul their 
personnel policies to develop a non-discrimination policy in Federal 
employment and to ensure employment opportunities “to all loyal and 
qualified workers regardless of creed, race, or national origin.” A year 
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later, the President established a policy of non-discrimination against 
aliens and requested the Fair Employment Practice Committee to take 
jurisdiction of complaints of discrimination because of alienage. In line 
with the general policy of non-discrimination, the War and N avy De- 
partments outlined a labor policy for Government-owned and privately 
operated plants, which included prohibition of discrimination because 
of race, color, creed, or sex and stated seniority to be a controlling 
factor in promotions, transfers and layoffs when the efficiency factor is 
equal. 

After the country had been at war for a year and a half, the Presi- 
dent, in order to speed up the program of non-discrimination, re- 
placed Executive Order 8802 by Executive Order 9346, (1943) 8 FED. 
Rec. 7183ff, which revived and strengthened the Committee. In con- 
trast to the old order, the new one in addition to reaffirming the na- 
tional policy of non-discrimination in employment in war industries, 
specifically declared it to be the duty of all employers, the several de- 
partments of the Federal government and all labor organizations ‘“‘to 
eliminate discrimination in regard to hire, tenure, terms or conditions 
of employment or union membership because of race, creed, color or 
national origin.” 

The mandate to Federal agencies and the requirement of non-dis- 
crimination clauses in governmental contracts were continued, and a 
new seven-man Committee to be appointed by the President was set 
up. The new Committee was authorized (a) to formulate policies to 
effectuate the purposes of the order, (b) to receive, investigate com- 
plaints of discrimination forbidden by the other, (c) to make findings 
of fact, conduct hearings, (d) to set up rules and regulations necessary 
to carry out the order, (e) to utilize the services of other Federal agen- 
cies in effectuating the purposes of the order, and (f) to take appro- 
priate steps to obtain elimination of such discrimination. Although no 
direct sanctions were specified, several of these authorizations gave the 
new Committee additional power to enforce the policy of non-discri- 
mination. 


b. Cooperation with Other Governmental Agencies 

Most eftective of these was the required cooperation of other gov- 
ernmental agencies in the implementing of the Committee’s program. 
From August 3, 1943, through December 9, 1944, the Committee ent- 
ered into formal working agreements with nine other federal agencies 
concerned with wartime production and labor supply, namely, the 
War Manpower Commission, Maritime Commission, Civil Service 
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Commission, National War Labor Board, Office of War Production, 
War Department and Navy Department. The agreements were esta- 
blished to utilize various procedures leading toward an adjustment of 
cases and to secure cooperation in the application of sanctions. Joint 
conferences, joint negotiations, referral of complaints, exchange of in- 
formation and cooperation at all levels of the Committee’s activity 
provided a multiple approach to the discrimination problem. 

Particularly important was the coordination of activities between 
the Fair Employment Practice Committee and the War Manpower 
Commission charged with assuring the most effective mobilization of 
manpower in the prosecution of the war. As the labor shortage grew 
more acute, the War Manpower Commission became the chief source 
of labor referral. Industries were rated and given priority of labor de- 
mand by the Commission. This control over the priority of labor re- 
ferral proved to be a most effective sanction against discrimination. 

The United States Employment Service, under the jurisdiction of 
the War Manpower Commission, and in charge of recruitment of non- 
local labor personnel for war industries, was able to effect considerable 
changes in employment policies of employers. Where discriminatory 
requests for hiring and training were received by local offices of the 
Employment Service, under instructions from the central office, they 
first attempted to persuade employers to accept qualified labor with- 
out discrimination. If persuasion failed, and the employer continued 
to reject qualified minority workers referred to him by the Employ- 
ment Service, they refused thereafter to fill his orders, and in addition 
reported such discrimination to a regional director of the Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Committee. 

Similar control procedures have been worked out with other agen- 
cies. Violation of a war contractor’s obligation, when called to the at- 
tention of the proper agency, has subjected the violator to a cancell- 
ation of the war contract or a failure to renew it. 


c. Cooperation with Non-Governmental Agencies 


In the Committee’s opinion, a most significant part of its program 
has been educational and persuasive. It has stressed voluntary attempts 
at self-regulation on the part of employers and unions and has ren- 
dered invaluable advice to those employers seeking to develop policies 
of non-discrimination in their plants. It has aided in settling or avert- 
ing strikes, and reports numerous examples of change in policy fol- 
lowed by commendation of the Committee’s services in making avail- 
able to an employer a satisfactory group of workers. 
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d. Source of Authority . 

Like the War Labor Board, which operated initially under similar 
language, the Fair Employment Practice Committee has taken the 
position that its power under the phrase “to take appropriate steps to 
obtain elimination of discrimination,” was as extensive as that of the 
War Labor Board authorized by executive order to “‘finally determine” 
disputes. 


e. Jurisdiction 

Interpreting the extent of the jurisdiction conferred upon it, the 
Committee has assumed jurisdiction in matters (1) concerning all 
contractors with the United States Government, whether or not such 
contractors were engaged in war activity, (2) all war industries, in- 
cluding the employers and unions involved, and (3) all government 
agencies. In addition, the Committee, on petition. of the minority 
groups, has accepted jurisdiction over questions which—while not 
strictly discrimination problems—concerned Jehovah’s Witnesses and: 
sabbatarian groups in their employment relations. 


f. Analysis of Cases Handled by FEPC 

The work of the Committee can best be illustrated by an analysis of 
the cases handled through its national office and twelve regional of- 
fices throughout the country. Negroes, Jews and Mexicans have ac- 
counted for 88.9 per cent of all complaints. Negroes alone have sup- 
plied 78 per cent of all complaints. Of over four thousand filed charges, 
four-fifths were due to discrimination because of race, 8.3 per cent due 
to discrimination because of creed, national orgin supplied 6.2 per 
cent, and discrimination because of alienage was found in 4.3 per cent 
of the cases. 

Private industry was the alleged offender in over two-thirds of the 
docketed cases; Federal agencies were charged in a fourth of the com- 
plaints, and labor unions allegedly discriminated in about 6 per cent 
of the cases. “Industry when challenged, eliminated discrimination 
more readily than labor unions,” or Government. It was discovered 
that industry brought about a satisfactory adjustment in about one- 
third of the cases closed, while Government contributed only 6 per cent 
and labor unions less than 1 per cent of the satisfactory adjustments. 

Refusal to hire occurred in nearly half the cases, while discriminat- 
ory dismissal and refusal to upgrade occured in nearly one-fourth of 
the complaints. Discriminatory working conditions, discriminatory 
advertisement, refusal to refer, and discriminatory wage differentials 
accounted for nearly one-fifth of the complaints. 
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The Committee’s First Report covers the period July 1, 1943, 
through December 31, 1944, and presents a comprehensive picture of 
its case activity. 

That the Committee has proceeded on a basis of careful and dis- 
criminating work is perhaps best illustrated by the fact that while it 
has demanded and obtained satisfactory compliance in more than one- 
third of the complaints processed, it has dismissed more than one-half 
as lacking in merit, jurisdiction or sufficient evidence. 


One basis of appraisal of the importance of the Committee’s work 
is the number of potential minority workers concerned, the great in- 
crease in their actual employment, and the improvement in the grade 
of their employment. The minority groups protected by the Fair Em- 
ployment Practice directives constitute, according to Committee esti- 
mates, roughly one-third of the American population. Most of the 
actual activities, as has been said, concerned non-white groups. In early 
1942, these groups constituted less than 3 per cent of employees in in- 
dustries, and approximately one-half of the job openings expected to 
occur were closed to Negro workers. By November 1944, non-white 
participation in industry had risen to 8.3 per cent. Employment of Ne- 
groes in Federal departmental service had risen from 8.4 per cent to 
19.2 per cent of all persons so employed during the past six years. 
While nine out of every ten Negroes employed in Federal jobs in 
Washington held custodial positions, today 60 per cent are in the high- 
er professional and clerical brackets. Negroes employed in industry 
increased by nearly a million between the years of 1940 and 1944. Less 
spectacular employment gains were made by other minorities. 

Obviously, great labor shortages and war induced need of manpower 
were primarily responsible for the growth of employment of minority 
groups during this period. The work of the Committee, however, con- 
cededly smoothed the way for this tremendous growth, and was large- 
ly responsible for fair and non-discriminatory upgrading processes. 

The Fair Employment Practice Committee is of course a war-time 
agency. As presently constituted, it will go out of existence by June go, 
1946,* unless permanent legislation is enacted. 


2. NATIONAL WAR LABOR BOARD 


Another of the war agencies which has implemented the nation’s 
anti-discrimination policy is the National War Labor Board. Created 
to adjust labor disputes affecting the war effort, and given additional 


*It no longer exists. (Ed.) 
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authority to administer wage stabilization,,it has had occasion to pro- 
mulgate several principles of non-discrimination. Cases involving these 
issues have arisen usually out of disputes over the negotiation or re- 
negotiation of contracts between employer and union. 

Chief among the principles developed has been the establishment 
of “equal pay for equal work,” and the eliminaton or reduction of 
wage differentials based upon sex, race, or age, where a like amount 
and quality of work is being performed. In numerous instances the 
Board has ordered this principle to be incorporated in the contract 
negotiated between the parties. In re Cambridge Tile Mfg. Co. (1942) 
2 W.L.R. 271. Likewise the Board has ordered the elimination of ra- 
cial classifications where these resulted in wage differentials. Where 
discriminations have occurred in seniority based upon alienage, race, 
or sex, the Board has ordered the elimination of such discriminations. 

The Board has refused to countenance discriminatory acts of union 
workers, such as protest against working with a Negro employee, or 
demand that an employer install separate drinking facilities for white 
and colored workers. In situations where large numbers of Negroes 
are employed and opposition to unionization is aggravated by racial 
prejudice, the Board has protected the union’s prestige and security 
by holding it was entitled to maintenance-of-membership and check- 
off provisions. In re Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. (1942) 10 L.R.R. 797; 
In re Norma-Hoffman Bearings Corp. (1942) 10 L.R.R. 892; In re 
Swift & Co., et al. (1943) 11 L.R.R. 777, 6 W.L.R. 395. 


E. Present and Proposed Protection Against 
Discrimination Given by Laws 


In turning to the field of state control, we find thar since 1920, at 
least fourteen States have enacted legislation to prohibit discrimi- 
nation in various fields of employment. Of these, nine have statutes 
forbidding discrimination on racial grounds in public work contracts; 
and nine forbid inquiry into the religious, political, and in some cases 
racial background of Civil Service applicants. A few States have 
banned discrimination in work relief, public utilities, defense and war 
contracts, teaching positions in public schools, and in labor unions. 

Some of the anti-discrimination statutes cover race, color, creed or 
nationality, others are limited to race and color. Some of the Civil 
Service laws forbid discrimination only on religious or political 
grounds, others include racial discrimination.* 


* The content of these statutes is indicated in a chart set forth in the original 
article in the California Law Review 33, 388, September, 1945. 
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New York has been a leading jurisdiction in the development of 
anti-discrimination legislation and her efforts may forecast what will 
happen in other jurisdictions. Beginning in 1932, with an amendment 
of the Civil Rights law to forbid any inquiry into the religious or 
political affiliation of persons seeking employment in the public 
schools, by a series of enactments New York forbade discrimination in 
employment in public utilities, public work contracts, Civil Service, by 
labor unions, in defense and war production. 

On March 12, 1945, Governor Thomas E. Dewey approved New 
York’s Ives-Quinn law, which became the first effective state fair em- 
ployment practices statute. N.Y. Laws 1945, c. 118; (April 1945). This 
law, enacted under the police power of the state, declares that the “op- 
portunity to obtain employment without discrimination because of 
race, creed, color or national origin is hereby recognized as and de- 
clared to be a civil right.” The law defines unfair employment prac- 
tices, and sets up a five-man commission to administer the act. The 
administrative provisions follow the general pattern of administrative 
agencies, including subpoena powers to compel attendance of wit- 
nesses and production of documents. The commission’s directives may 
be enforced by court order, and provision is made for judicial review 
thereof. A liberal construction of the provisions of the act is directed 
“tor the accomplishment of the purposes thereof,” and wilful violation 
of the commission’s order or obstruction of its activities made a mis- 
demeanor. 

Only three other states, New Jersey, N. J. Laws 1945, c. 169, effective 
April 16, 1945, Indiana, Ind. Acts of 1945, c. 325, approved March 9g, 
1945, and more recently, Wisconsin, Wis. Laws 1945, c. 490 (Wis. Stat, 
c. 111, subc. I, § § 111.31-111.37) approved July 17, effective July 26, 
1945, have legislation at all comparable to the 1945 New York law. 
These enactments, however, due to their administrative set-up or to 
appropriation limitations, rely primarily upon educational efforts to 
combat discrimination in employment. 

Increasing interest in equal opportunity in employment, however, 
is demonstrated by the fact that twenty state legislatures have con- 
sidered anti-discrimination bills during the Spring, 1945 session. For 
the most part, these bills follow the pattern of the New York law, 
varying in detail. 


F. Anti-Discriminatory Legislation Before the 79th Congress 


In the field of federal legislation, thirteen fair employment practice 
bills were introduced into the House and two into the Senate of the 
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79th Congress and referred to respective committees. Hearings before 
the House Committee on Labor, chaired by Representative Mary T. 
Norton of New Jersey, and before the Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, under the chairmanship of Senator Dennis Chavez of 
New Mexico, culminated in favorable reports of two bi-partisan 
measures—H.R. 2232 and S. 101—during the Spring session of 1945. 

The Senate and House bills are substantially alike. The right to 
work without the discrimination described is declared to be an ‘‘im- 
munity of all citizens of the United States” not to be abridged by the 
United States, a State or any creature thereof. Unfair employment 
practices are defined in terms of three major groups—private employ- 
ers, labor unions and agencies of the federal government. Adminis- 
tration of the act is lodged in a Fair Employment Practice Commission 
similar to the present Committee. The Commission, however, is 
equipped with effective direct sanctions. It has subpoena powers, and 
may issue cease and desist orders similar to other statutory agencies. 
Judicial review similar to the procedure used in the National Labor 
Relations Act is incorporated by reference. 

The scope of the proposed legislation extends to the limits of fed- 
eral peace-time jurisidiction, in all cases where at least six employees 
are concerned. 


G. Protection Under Common Law Doctrines 


1. PROTECTION AGAINST DISCRIMINATION BY EMPLOYER 


So far in this discussion, the legal protection of the asserted right 
to employment without discrimination has been grounded in statute 
and constitutional provision. As previously noted, at common law, in 
the absence of contract, discriminatory practices of the employer are 
not illegal, as there is no common law limitation on the employer’s 
discretion to hire, fire or otherwise discriminate against a worker for 
whatever capricious reason. 


2. PROTECTION AGAINST DISCRIMINATION BY UNIONS 


As to “non-admission” discriminatory practices by labor unions, a 
similar rule has been the traditional common law view—i.e., the union 
has been traditionally free to establish its own conditions and classes of 
membership even though they be arbitrary. At the root of this reluct- 
ance to regulate conditions of membership is the judicial attitude that 
if unions were compelled to admit persons to membership, “the persons 
whose interests were inimical to the union and its purposes could 
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force themselves into membership in the union and from within des- 
troy the union and thus stultify the purposes for which the union was 
organized.” Miller v. Reuhl, 2 N.Y.S. (2d) at 395. 

This legal attitude flows from the fact that, traditionally, the courts 
have held labor organizations to be purely voluntary private associa- 
tions similar to fraternal orders or to social or political clubs. Natural- 
ly there has been reluctance to interfere with or direct the internal 
affairs of these organizations. Only where it has been necessary to cor- 
rect gross abuses of union rules or protect rights of members, and af- 
ter exhaustion of administrative remedies within the union, have 
courts granted relief. 

The combination of closed unions and the increasingly prevalent 
closed shop has been widely accepted without successful legal chal- 
lenge. Recently, however, a beginning has been made in the expound- 
ing of legal doctrine that is a clear departure from the traditional con- 
cept that labor organizations are purely private organizations which 
may impose arbitrary conditions for membership or privileges to be 
accorded such membership. This break with the old view has taken 
place in at least two jurisdictions. The cases each time concerned labor 
organizations which had secured a monopoly of the labor market, 
particularly in the closed shop situation, and in these circumstances, 
not only standards of admission to membership but classes of members 
within the union have been held subject to the test of reasonableness. 

Implicit in these cases is the recognition that the closed shop, or 
union membership as a condition precedent to employment in an in- 
dustry, has became one of the most powerful instruments of organ- 
ized labor with recognized legal status. These cases hold, however, 
that to the extent it establishes a monopoly over employment, the le- 
gality of the closed shop contract must be reconciled with the equally 
well-established doctrine that an individual has a right to make con- 
tracts for the disposal of his labor. 

In balancing these conflicting interests, New Jersey, in the pioneer- 
ing decision of Cameron v. International Alliance, (1935) 118 N. J. 
Eq. 11, 176 Atl. 692, 97 A.L.R. 594, on common law grounds, refused 
to permit a closed-shop contract—a monopoly of the labor market— 
coupled with unreasonable restrictions on or classifications within 
membership. Arguing that where a union obtains a substantial mo- 
nopoly of the trade in a particular locality it may not create a strati- 
fication of membership, in which there are groups of preferred and 
non-preferred workers, which results in inequalities of rights and pri- 
vileges granted to the two groups, the court held the contract of mem- 
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bership in this case to be void as against public policy. The bases of 
the contract’s illegality were specified as follows: (1) it was an un- 
reasonable restraint on the individual’s right to contract, and (g) it 
violated the constitutional rights of the ‘junior’ members in order to 
enrich the “senior’’ members—rights guaranteed by the Fifth and 
Fourteenth Amendments, and which they could not bargain away. 
The public interest would not allow it. 

The court reached its conclusion by finding, in effect, that labor 
unions were no longer mere private organizations. It argued that: 
the attempt to establish a complete monopoly of the labor market had 
caused the transaction to “become affected with the public interest,” 
which in turn invoked public policy and transcended individual 
rights; the power which has resulted from the legislative protection 
conferred on organized labor thus itself becomes a matter of public 
interest. Where a labor organization indulges in a capricious abuse 
of this power, the result is more than an injury to a private party—it 
is contrary to public policy and thus a public injury. 

Three years later, the New Jersey court amplified the doctrine in- 
itiated in the Cameron case, by holding that monopolistic closed shop 
agreements combined with exclusive, restricted union membership 
were contrary to state policy. Wilson v. Newspaper & Mail Delwverer’s 
Union (1938) 123 N.J. Eq. 347, 197 Atl. 720. In this case the plaintiff 
had been denied membership because the defendant union had closed 
its books, and not because of objection to him personally. The court 
declared, “A union may restrict its membership at pleasure; it may, 
under certain conditions, lawfully contract with employers that all 
work shall be given to its members. But it cannot do both.” 

The court grounded its rule on the common law principle applied 
to monopolies, that “‘“one who pursued a common calling was obliged 
to serve all comers on reasonable terms.’’ Finding an analogy between 
the monopolistic character of a closed shop agreement and the virtual 
monopoly which innkeepers and carriers enjoyed at common law, the 
court held that the principle was the same whether the case was ‘one 
of prices or of serving the public,” or “one of employment, the right 
of a man to sell his labor.” The holders of the monopoly must not ex- 
ercise their power in an arbitrary, unreasonable manner so as to 
bring injury to others. The nature of the monopoly determines the 
nature of the duty.” 

Five years later, in Carroll v. International Brotherhood of Electri- 
cal Workers, (1943) 133 N.J. Eq. 144, 31 A. (2d) 223, the New Jersey 
court further strengthened this legal doctrine. Again condemning the 
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combination of closed shop and closed union, the court stated that 
while trade unions might pursue a monopoly of employment as a 
permissible objective, “unions obtaining such monopolies must be 
democratic and admit to their membership all those reasonably qua- 
lified for their trade . . . Otherwise such persons by the act of the 
union would be deprived of their constitutional right to earn a liveli- 
hood.” 

The court was not unmindful of the modification of legal doctrine 
created by its conclusions, in the face of traditional legal principles 
(1) that the union is a “voluntary” association and may select its own 
membership, and (g) that the closed shop is a legal objective and may 
lawfully result in the discharge of non-union workers. The court sug- 
gested “If the characterization of a labor union as a voluntary asso- 
ciation becomes in time a mere anachronism, the mere word ‘volun- 
tary’ will not likely preserve the present state of the law.” 

Either by dictum or related decision, several other jurisdictions— 
Maryland, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Oregon and Massachusetts— 
have voiced disapproval of the closed shop and arbitrarily closed 
union. This also seems to be the position taken by the American Law 
Institute in the Restatement of Torts (1939) v. 4, § 810. 


3. THE CLOSED SHOP AND “RACIALLY” CLOSED UNION 
James V. Marinship Corporation 


With these general considerations as a background, the question 
arises, in the absence of statute, may a union maintain both a closed 
shop and a closed or partially closed union on racial or religious 
grounds? 

This was the crux of the problem in James v. Marinship Corpora- 
tion, 25 A.C. 631, 155 P. (2d) 329, decided by the California supreme 
court in 1944. In a unanimous decision, the California court held 
that unions with closed shop agreements were analogous to common 
law monopolies in that they had obtained virtual control of the labor 
supply, and like other public service business, at common law and in 
the absence of statute, might not discriminate against Negro workers 
solely because of color. 

The court ruled alternatively that Negro employees, who had been 
admitted only to an auxiliary local which granted inferior employ- 
ment privileges, “must be admitted to membership under the same 
terms and conditions applicable to non-Negroes,” or the union and 
employer must “refrain from enforcing the closed shop agreement 
against them.” By concluding that the injunction granted was only 
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broad enough to “eliminate discrimination on the basis of race and 
color alone,” the court found it unnecessary to determine whether or 
not the union, “in the absence of a closed shop agreement, would be 
required to open its doors to all qualified employees.” 

In its supporting argument the court stated that a union may en- 
gage in various forms of concerted action “‘to enforce an objective that 
is reasonably related to any legitimate interest of organized labor.” 
Conceding that the closed shop agreement is legal in California, Chief 
Justice Gibson, took the same general position as that of the New 
Jersey court. Reviewing the authorities which have supported this 
view, the court observed that ‘‘some states, by statute have declared all 
labor unions to be affected with a public interest and thus subject to 
regulation.” Furthermore, the court found nothing in the National 
Labor Relations Act to support the contention that unions had a 
right to maintain a closed or partially closed shop together with a 
closed shop agreement. 

In the court’s opinion, the imposition of intolerable conditions of 
membership coupled with a threat of discharge for refusal to accept 
these conditions, (which “intolerable conditions” the court found here 
to be present) was tantamount to outright denial of membership. Di- 
rect and indirect exclusion were equally condemned. 

In rejecting the union’s contention that a policy of compelling ad- 
mission of members might result in enforced entry of persons inimical 
to the union’s interest, the court observed “The right of the union to 
reject or expel persons who refuse to abide by any reasonable regula- 
tion or lawful policy adopted by the union .. . affords it an effective 
remedy against such persons.” 

Not content to rest its decision on the sole common law ground that 
a union may not exclude arbitrarily workers on racial grounds and at 
the same time enforce a closed shop agreement, the court found the 
discriminatory practices here involved were “contrary to the public 
policy of the United States and of this state.” Citing Smith v. All- 
wright, (1944) 64 Sup. Ct. 757, and the Steele and Tunstall cases, the 
court suggested that while the constitutional provisions were “said to 
apply to state actoin rather than private action, they nevertheless evi- 
dence a national policy against discrimination because of race or 
color.” 

In short, the James v. Marinship decision rests upon three post- 
ulates: (1) Labor organizations which have obtained a monopoly of 
the labor supply in a particular industry, thus controlling the funda- 
mental right to work for a living have acquired thereby a quasi-public 
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character. This gives rise to the application of common law principles 
of regulation common to analogous quasi-public agencies. These 
principles dictate that the agency may not pursue objectives contrary 
to the public interest. (2) A closed shop coupled with an arbitrarily 
closed union on racial grounds is opposed to the public interest and 
therefore is not a legitimate objective. A collective bargaining con- 
tract for a closed shop made by such a discriminatorily closed union 
is void as against the policy of the State of California. Such public 
policy derives from the common law doctrine that a duty is imposed 
upon all monopolies to furnish accommodations to all persons in the 
absence of some reasonable ground for rejection. (3) The discrimina- 
tions complained of are also contrary to the public policy of the 
United States as reflected in the Fifth, Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments, and in the Executive Order banning discrimination in 
employment. 


III. CONCLUSIONS 


In concluding this anti-discrimination discussion, certain related 
broad economic truths must be borne in mind. An urgent prerequisite 
to the preservation of world peace is the attainment of economic se- 
curity for the peoples of the earth. The United Nations Conference 
on International Organization recognized this necessity in its Charter, 
signed at San Francisco, June 26, 1945. 


Reduced to the individual unit, the broad over-all problem of 
security in our time is the right to employment, the interest which the 
individual has in obtaining a good livelihood. This interest is on a 
par with the right to existence itself. The current Full Employment 
bill, S. 380, 79th Cong. 1st Sess., recognizes this principle as the essence 
of American tradition. 

The basic problem to be solved is the problem of full employment. 
Meanwhile, until that goal be reached, must we not uphold the prin- 
ciple of fair play implicit in the “way of life’ which we have fought 
two world wars to preserve? This would seem to demand our basic 
law to require that the doors to available employment, whether held 
by the hands of capital or organized labor, be opened to all without 
discrimination on the basis of race, color, creed, national origin, or 
ancestry. 

As the foregoing discussion indicates, at present a fragmentary an- 
ti-discrimination job is being done by law. At the constitutional 
level no state or other governmental agency may close the doors to 
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employment on a discriminatory basis. No court may prohibit picket- 
Ing activities directed against discrimination in employment practices. 
On a statutory and probably also a constitutional basis, the collective 
bargaining agents acting under the Railway Labor Act, the National 
Labor Relations Act and the State Labor Relations Acts (which bet- 
ween them cover a large majority of all employed workers) may not 
negotiate contracts that discriminate against employees on the basis of 
race, color or creed, or indeed upon any other arbitrary basis. In a 
few jurisdictions—on a common law basis—no “closed” labor organ- 
ization may have a closed shop arrangement. 


Whether the filing out of the fragments is a statutory task or one 
for common law judicial interpretation, may prove a question. It is 
well to remind ourselves that the notion of what is an ‘“‘unjustifiable”’ 
or “unreasonable” and therefore tortious interference with the indi- 
vidual’s right to employment has been an ever changing one through 
the years, especially where the “‘interference’’ has been through labor 
union action. 

With the present influence and prestige of labor unions, even aside 
from official statutory position as required bargaining agents, have 
not their activities become so affected with a public interest as to place 
them outside the category of purely private parties? It is submitted 
that the action of the Supreme Court of California in extending the 
reasoning of the New Jersey decisions is sound in that, when exercising 
monopolistic control of employment or employment opportunity, la- 
bor organizations now have a public utility common law status and 
from such status acquire a common law obligation to abstain from 
discriminatory activity. 
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Involuntary servitude cases in Florida, now the basis for civil suits 
tor damages to Negro victims, illustrate clearly the need for stronger 
federal protection of civil rights. 

The theory that states can take care of all their civil rights cases 
falls down when one discovers, as in the Florida cases, that often the 
chief culprits are state officials, or local officials with such considerable 
statewide influence that they act without fear of intervention by any 
higher state officer. 


THE FT. LAUDERDALE CASES’ 


During February and March, 1944, several dozen Negro workers in 
Broward County, Florida, were arrested on charges of vagrancy. They 
were fined from $20 to $35 each, without having trial. A Workers 
Defense League investigation showed: 

1. Fourteen, eight men and six women, were arrested by Chief 
Deputy Sheriff Robert H. Clark of Broward County at the farm of 
Mayor Dewey Hawkins of Oakland Park, Florida, on February 9, 
1944, when they refused to accept employment picking beans in a 
field which they ascertained had been picked twice before. They were 
charged with vagrancy and fined amounts ranging from $20 to $35 
by the sheriff. None of the prisoners was tried in court. 

2. Seven men were picked up in the Negro business district of Ft. 
Lauderdale on Friday, March 24, about 11 a.m. by Deputy Sheriff 
Wittkamp and City Policeman Joe Smiley and lodged in the county 
jail where they were charged with vagrancy. At least two of the men 
worked regularly at night jobs at Port Everglades, the harbor on the 
waterfront of Ft. Lauderdale. They were off duty at the time of the 
arrest. Each of the longshoremen was fined $35 without being tried. 

3. Approximately twenty men were jailed as a result of a round-up 
in the Negro business district of Ft. Lauderdale by Chief Deputy 
Sheriff Robert H. Clark of Broward County, on Saturday, March 25, 
1944. The men were placed in the county jail and charged with 
vagrancy. At least two of the men, Horace Dudley and Willie Wil- 
liams were members of Local 1526, International Longshoremen’s 
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Association (AFL), who were off duty at the time of their arrests. An- 
other ot the men charged with vagrancy, a farm helper by the name of 
Fleming Hankerson, had a bank account of $150 at the time of his 
arrest. Willie Williams paid a fine of $19.85, and Horace Dudley and 
Fieming Hankerson paid fines of $35 each. None of the three appeared 
in court or received sentences, although one was given a receipt for 
“court costs.” 

These and other mass arrests followed a labor decree by Sheriff 
Clark in September, 1943, under which persons found idle in the 
street were subject to arrest. 

Shortly after the arrests occurred, the Workers Defense League 
urged the Department of Justice to investigate. 

In June, 1944, WDL investigator Joseph Felmet obtained affidavits 
from twelve of the workers who had been arrested. They gave detailed 
reports of their arrests and fines without trials. Apparently all were 
told to sign guilty slips. The WDL turned over these affidavits to the 
Department of Justice. Mr. Tom C. Clark, then assistant attorney 
general, kept the originals, and sent the WDL photostatic copies. 

On August 15, 1944, the WDL notified Governor Holland of the 
results of its investigation, and urged him to act. Governor Holland, 
after having County Prosecuting Attorney Miller investigate, insisted 
that the investigation disclosed no facts which justified his doing any- 
thing about the arrests. According to the Governor, ‘‘the court records 
show that in each case there was a conviction and the fine was fixed 
and imposed by the County Judge.” This statement is amazing, in 
view of the fact that none of those arrested was asked to appear before 
any judge. The Governor did not avail himself of the affidavits which 
the WDL offered to him, nor did his investigator. The Workers De- 
fense League then renewed its plea for federal action. 


As a result of Workers Defense League insistence, the Department 
of Justice entered the case and on January 10, 1945, forty-two persons 
were subpoenaed to appear before a Federal Grand Jury in Miami 
on January 30 and 31, 1945. Two Federal prosecutors were sent by 
the Department of Justice from Washington to assist in the presenta- 
tion of this case, which was considered one of the clearest cases of 
involuntary servitude the Department of Justice ever had. 

The federal grand jury which heard the case included a goodly 
number of people who had to go back to Broward County to live 
under the regime of the all-powerful sheriff whose violations of civil 
rights were being considered. The grand jury was in a position similar 
to that of the federal grand jury which met in 1939 to hear evidence 
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of Mayor Frank Hague’s violations of civil rights, as marshalled by 
Henry Schweinhaut and Welly Hopkins, special assistants to the 
attorney general. That grand jury, afraid of reprisal, wanted a secret 
ballot within the grand jury room. Since an open vote was required on 
the secret ballot issue, and a vote for a secret ballot was a vote against 
Hague, the secret ballot was defeated, and the jury voted 14-8 not to 
indict the famous violator of civil liberties. 

With one Negro member—who was forced to sit apart from the 
others—the Florida federal grand jury heard evidence such as is con- 
tained in the following two affidavits, which the WDL gave to the 
Department of Justice. 


“I work steadily as a longshoreman at Port Everglades, a dock on 
the waterfront at Ft. Lauderdale, Florida. Saturday, March 25, 1944, 
was the first Saturday I had not worked in three weeks. I am a tractor 
driver, and had not gone to work that day because an Irish potato 
boat was being unloaded. Unloading Irish potatoes does not require 
the use of a tractor. 


“I went from my home to Seligs Drug Store at the corner of N.W. 
«th Avenue and N.W. sth Street in the Negro business district of 
Ft. Lauderdale that morning and found City Policeman Joe Smiley 
and Chief Deputy Sheriff Robert H. Clark of Broward County stand- 
ing on the sidewalk asking questions of a group of Negroes whom 
they had called over to them. 

“Smiley summoned me over to the group, and Clark asked me where 
I worked. I was attempting to explain the circumstances of my not 
working that day when Clark interrupted and ordered me to get into 
the sheriff's car which was parked nearby. 

“A total of three passenger cars were filled with Negroes whom Clark 
had arrested on charges of vagrancy that morning, and all were lodged 
in the Broward County Jail about 10 a.m. 

“Clark came up into the jail later in the morning and told all of us, 
who were locked in the same range of cells, that we were charged with 
vagrancy and that our fines would be thirty-five dollars each. 

“Clark asked me where I worked. After I told him, Clark left us, but 
came back again and told me that I would be released on payment 
of “costs” of $19.85. At about 3 p.m. Clark permitted me to go to 
Port Everglades to collect my wages. I returned to the sheriff's office 
at about 5:30 p.m. and paid to A. D. Marshall, the county jailer, the 
sum of $19.85. I possess a receipt signed by Marshall, dated March 
25, 1944, and noted ‘court costs’. 


“I went back to my job the next day, Sunday, March 26. 
“I never appeared before the court nor received a sentence during 


the entire process.” : 
Signed WILLIE SMITH 
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“I was standing at the corner of 5th Avenue and sth Street in the 
Negro business district of Ft. Lauderdale, Florida, on the morning of 
March 25, 1944, when Chief Deputy Sheriff Robert H. Clark of 
ee ak County and City Policeman Joe Smiley drove up in auto- 
mobiles. 


“Clark called me over to him and asked me whether I was work- 
ing. I told him that I was not working, but that I had been working 
at the farm of B. F. Bailey at West Dixie a month and a half previous 
to that time. I had a bank account of $150.00. 


“I was one of about twenty (20) persons whom Clark arrested on 
the morning of March 25. He took us to the Broward County Jail and 
told us we had been arrested on charges of vagrancy. He said our fines 
would be $35 each. 


“I was released the same day after my brother, George Hankerson, 
came to the jail about 6 p.m. and paid my fine of thirty-five dollars. 
“I had never appeared before a court nor been sentenced before my 


fi ol 
ear lt Signed FLEMING HANKERSON 


But although the facts showed that the arrests were made in an 
attempt to force workers to labor against their will, which is involun- 
tary servitude, the grand jury voted not to indict the sheriff or his 
associates. The Civil Rights Section of the Department of Justice has 
expressed interest in a resubmission of these cases to another federal 
grand jury. 


THE LAKE COUNTY CASES 


In central Florida, a series of arrests on charges of vagrancy, aimed 
at forcing workers to pick oranges against their will, occured in pic- 
turesque Lake County early in 1945. Those arrested included Ba- 
hamans, here on government contracts. The most shocking case was 
that of Mack Fryar, home owner of Leesburg, who suffered a fractured 
skull at the hands of the arresting sheriff. Here’s how he told his story 
in an affidavit which the Workers Defense League presented to the 
Department of Justice: 


“Before the undersigned, an officer duly commissioned by the laws 
of Florida, on this 16th day of April 1945 personally appeared Mack 
Fryar who having been first duly sworn desposes and says: My name is 
Mack Fryar; I live at 200 Railroad Avenue, Leesburg, Florida. I have 
lived in Leesburg twenty-one years last past. I am married and live 
with my wife and I am the father of a son now fourteen years old. I 
am a laborer and have been engaged by the Grove Market Company 
and Herlong & Company of Leesburg, Florida. These companies are 
engaged in picking and shipping oranges. 

“On the grd day of February 1945, the Sheriff of Lake County, 
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Willis McCall, came to my house about 11:30 a.m. and told me that 
I must go with him. I asked him ‘What for?’ He said, ‘None of your 
damn jaw, come on with me.’ The Sheriff insisted and when I turned 
from him to get my hat, to go with him, he struck me in the side of 
my head with a blackjack, cutting a deep gash therein. The assault 
took place in my house and in the presence of my family. The Sheriff 
had no warrant and refused to explain to me why I should go with 
him. After he had knocked me unconscious he took me to jail in a 
bleeding condition and kept me there until the following Monday 
at 10 a.m. when a physician came and treated my wounds. My wife 
posted a $25.00 bond and I was released and returned home. I was 
ordered, however, to return to the County Judge’s Court on April 10, 
1945. I did appear at that time and was told by the County Prosecut- 
ing Attorney, T. F. Futch, to go on home and forget about it. I asked 
for the $25.00 that had been put up for my bond and the attorney 
said that it would be sent to me later. So far I have not received it. 

‘‘No charge was read to me by the court and I do not know now 
that they had any charge against me except that I am told that there 
is a blanket warrant for Negroes in Lake County who are not work- 
ing. As a matter of fact, I had been regularly employed continuously 
for months immediately preceding this assault by the Grove Market 
Company and I had earned $46.50 when arrested and was paid for 
my work. 


“I still suffer from the blow the Sheriff gave me on my head and 
have been and am unable to stand the hot sun as I did before the 


] ie 
assault Signed MACK FRYAR 


Mr. Fryar was but one of ten orange pickers arrested Saturday, 
February rd, shortly after their failure to report to work at Herlong. 
and Co. that morning. 

When the case was investigated by the Department of Justice, a 
local FBI man was asked to look into both sides of the case. Possibly 
unaware that the Leesburg chief of police has a reputation for vio- 
lence toward Negroes which would not make them trust the FBI man 
in his company, the FBI man used this questionable guide. What hap- 
pened is best told by Mrs. Fryar’s affidavit: 


“My name is Mrs. Annie Fryar, I am the wife of Mack Fryar. I live 
_ Leesburg, Florida. I have lived there for g0 years and own my own 

ome. 

“In the afternoon around g o'clock Friday, June 8, the Chief of 
Police of Leesburg, Frank Morgan, and another man came to my 
home. They came in and Morgan asks, “‘Where’s Mack?’ I says, ‘He’s 
in Miami.’ Then this man who was with him said, ‘What’s he doing 
in Mami? Touristing or working?’ I told him, ‘Neither one. He’s not 
able to work because the high sheriff came the 3rd of February and 
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knocked him on his head and he hasn’t been able to do any work 
since.’ He said, ‘Way then?’ I told him, ‘Sure, way back in February 
his skull was fractured, so Dr. Hollins said.’ He said, ‘Well, I guess 
they had a right to arrest him and knock him on the head if he 
wouldn’t work.’ He says he heard the sheriff's side of the story and 
he wants to see Mack and hear his side of the story. He says so far as 
the work ‘I’m going to the books and see about that.’ I says he had 
made $46.50 that week he was arrested. He says that doesn’t make any 
difference about that. He told me when I get in touch with Mack let 
Mr. Morgan know. He says, ‘I’m the FBI man.’ He had his badge out 
and says, ‘Can you read?” I says, ‘But very little.’ He says, ‘Well, this 
is my badge.’ 

“When the Chief of Police and this other man came to the house 
I noticed that the chief of police was fingering his revolver and the 
other man was wearing dark glasses. 

“Nothing happened the rest of the day after they left. The next 
morning a lady came to me and told me that she had overheard a 
conversation among some white women who said, ‘We've gotten the 
FBI man hunting that nigger. He’s going around here hunting up 
trouble. He’s trying to put the sheriff in trouble and putting the 
county in trouble. There’s going to be a bloody mob wherever we 
catch him.’ I wrote my husband in Miami a special delivery letter and 
told him not to return to Leesburg. I then decided to go away myself 
because I was afraid of the chief of police because I knew he’s a man 
who will kill Negroes because he had killed a man for nothing, and 
I knew he would kill me. I sold my chickens and a radio battery and 
skipped out the following night after the chief of police had been to 
my home. I left Leesburg because I saw the Chief of Police and the 
other man were angry when they came to the house and I didn’t know 
what they would do to me. 

“When I arrived in Miami I telephoned Chief of Police Morgan at 
Leesburg to find out who the man was who was with him and I asked 
Mr. Morgan would he give me the name and address of the FBI man. 
He said his name was Mr. Monroe of the Orlando FBI office. 

“My husband and I left Miami for the North as soon as we could 
and we came to New York City, for we don’t feel safe in the South 
after learning of the talk of lynching. We've sent word to friends in 
Leesburg to sell our home.” 


It took the FBI several months to send investigators to New York 
to secure an interview with Mr. Fryar. Despite the fact that more than 
a year has passed since the facts were originally presented to the Civil 
Rights Section of the Department of Justice, the case has not yet gone 
to a grand jury. 

Such delay seems to indicate an attitude on the part of the United 
States Attorney in Florida, or the Department of Justice, that viola- 
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tions of civil rights aren’t very vital issues, and do not require prompt 
attention ... unless the pressure of public opinion forces them to act. 
Failure of the department to act encourages the lawless sheriffs. 

While pressing for federal action, the Workers Defense League has 
filed civil suits for $60,000 damages against the officials responsible 
for the Broward County arrests, and is preparing similar suits in the 
Lake County cases. The suits charge that the arrested Negroes were 
forced into involuntary servitude and were denied due process and 
equal protection of the laws. 

Federal prosecution in the Florida cases comes under Sections 51 and 
52 of Title 18 of the United States Code. 


Section 51 provides: 

If two or more persons conspire to injure, oppress, threaten, or 
intimidate any citizen in the free exercise or enjoyment of any 
right or privilege secured to him by the Constitution or laws of 
the United States, or because of his having so exercised the same, 
or if two or more persons go in disguise on the highway, or on 
the premises of another, with intent to prevent or hinder his free 
exercise or enjoyment of any right or privilege so secured, they 
shall be fined not more than $5,000 and imprisoned not more 
than ten years and shall, moreover, be thereafter ineligible to any 
office, or place of honor, profit, or trust created by the Constitu- 
tion or laws of the United States. 


Section 52 provides: 


Whoever, under color of any law, statute, ordinance, regula- 
tion, or custom, willfully subjects, or causes to be subjected, any 
inhabitant of any State, Territory, or District to the deprivation 
of any rights, privileges, or immunities secured or protected by 
the Constitution and laws of the United States, or to different 
punishments, pains, or penalties, on account of such inhabitant 
being an alien, or by reason of his color, or race, than are pre- 
scribed for the punishment of citizens, shall be fined not more 
than $1,000 or imprisoned not more than one year, or both. 


The constitutionality of Section 52 was upheld in the recent case 
of Screws vs. United States, in which the U.S. Supreme Court held 
that the prosecution must prove a willful intent on the part of the 
accused to deprive the victim of a specific federal right. 

As Robert K. Carr points out in the Cornell Law Quarterly for 
September, 1945, “The decision proves once more that power can be 
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found within the words of the Constitution enabling the national 
government to function as a positive instrumentality for the protec- 
tion of civil liberty.” 

The fact that the Screws case is very similar to the Mack Fryar case 
—both involve a sheriff's brutality to a prisoner denied his civil rights 
—should give added reason for the Department of Justice to press 
the Fryar case. 

However, it is extremely difficult to get either indictments or con- 
victions, whether federal or state, from Southern juries in cases in- 
volving the rights of Negroes. Certainly some corrective legislation, to 
permit the selection of juries from the entire United States in cases 
where a change of venue is given, would be warranted in these days 
of speedy transportation. Without such legislation, it is unlikely that 
the civil rights of Negroes in the South will be really protected for 
decades. 
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WAGE NEGOTIATIONS 


BETWEEN INTERNATIONAL UNION, 

UNITED AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA, CIO, 

AND GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


From: ‘The testimony of sessions held between October 19 and Octo- 
ber 26, 1945.* 


MR. REUTHER: Now, how do you reconcile your refusal to talk to us before: 
the press of the world—because it is the only way the public can know about it, 
unless you feed them propaganda—how do you reconcile your refusal to have public 
negotiation in which both parties will put all their cards on the table face up, with 
the statement in the full page ad which says—and I quote: 

“The interest of all Americans should be considered. This is not only General 

Motors’s problem. It is a national one as well.” 

MR. ANDERSON: Because the people you were inviting in can’t settle it. 

MR. REUTHER: Do you think you can settle it by full page ads, Harrye 

MR. ANDERSON: We will settle it at the right time, before the right Govern- 
mental tribunal, and when that happens we will insist she be wide open. 

MR. REUTHER: But the theme song of the corporation’s chief spokesman in 
negotiations, who has been Harry Coen—his theme song has been, “Let’s get back 
to collective bargaining, we are getting tired of the Government interfering here 
and the Government hearing here.” 

And when the War Labor Board announced that it was on the way out, that it 
was a dead duck, we said “Hooray” and the Corporation said “Hooray.” 

MR. ANDERSON: All right. 

MR. REUTHER: Just a minute. 

MR ANDERSON: Go right ahead. 


* This testimony was taken down verbatim during the 30% wage increase negotiations carried on 
between the UAW and General Motors. No attempt has been made in the compilation herein included’ 
to develop the facts themselves as presented by either side. The purpose in including this testimony js: 
to give an indication of the spirit of the way in which the negotiations were carried on. Full testi- 
mony is on file at the UAW headquarters in Detroit, Michigan. Those present at the negotiations repre- 
senting General Motors were: H. W. Anderson, Louis G. Seaton, S. Du Brul, D. G. Frazer, J. Cronin, 
E. R. Bramblett, E. Waldo, G. A. Jacoby, P. H. Rutherford, Harry Garrett, Harry Benjamin, R. S. 
Smith, Harry Coen, H. T. Gierok, A. Court. Those present representing the UAW were: Walter Reu- 
ther, vice-president; A. L. Swerdling and Donald Montgomery, G.M. department staff members; Elwin 
J. Corbin, G.M. national committee chairman; Charles Beckman, Alfred Federico, Louis Adkins, Har- 
old McDougall, Ray Shurley, Charles L. Oswald, Edgar L. Crago, Sr., committee members; Ellsworth 
Patterson and Benjamin B. Blackwood, staff members; Arthur Johnstone and Fred Ascough. 

Although various passages in the testimony are not quite clear, no attempt has been made to: 
edit them. 
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MR. REUTHER: The Corporation, as has other representatives of American 
industry, has been singing the theme song, “Get Government out of business, let’s 
get back to good old free enterprise, let’s get back to initiative, competition,” and 
so on, and so forth. 

MR. ANDERSON: Are they out of it? 

MR. REUTHER: They are getting out of it in a hurry. 

MR. ANDERSON: Are they out of it? 

MR. REUTHER: The War Labor Board is a defunct agency. 

MR. ANDERSON: That is only one phase of it. 

MR. REUTHER: Is there another agency? 

MR. ANDERSON: There will be. 

MR. REUTHER: What you are saying in effect is you don’t want to negotiate 
a settlement; you want to force the Government into it. 

MR. ANDERSON: I think because you have taken the position we can’t settle 
for less than 30%, and— 

MR. REUTHER (Interposing): Why don’t you offer us .what you want to 
settle for and let’s see what we say. 

MR. ANDERSON: We don’t do business that way. 

MR. REUTHER: But how can you get around this? You say you want to settle 
this. We say we don’t want a strike. 

MR. ANDERSON: Walter, you must want a strike. 

MR. REUTHER: Harry, God damn it, the way you are going about it, you are 
forcing us to strike. 

MR. ANDERSON: I will tell you why you want to make a strike out of it. 

MR. REUTHER: Tell me. 

MR. ANDERSON: Because you have got the boys pretty well stirred up that 
you want a strike. In addition to that, before you had the first meeting with us, 
you petitioned the National Labor Relations Board for a strike vote, before you 
were even in this room. 

MR. REUTHER: Harry, that is the damn law you guys had passed. 

MR. ANDERSON: That we had passed? 

MR. REUTHER: Sure. 

MR. ANDERSON: Horse manure. 

MR. REUTHER: For God’s sakes, every congressman, every senator on Capitol 
Hill who goes along with the CIO or labor’s general legislative program voted 
against the Smith-Connally Bill. And the people in your corner— 

MR. ANDERSON: No. 

MR. REUTHER: Taft, and Howard Smith, and Clare Hoffman, and Mr. 
Woodruff— 

MR. ANDERSON: Our boys? 

MR. REUTHER: Sure, they are your boys. Look at the record. They come to 
your defense every time some issue comes up. Don’t tell me Howard Smith comes 
to my defense. 

They passed this law, and now you don’t like it because we are complying with 
it; and you don’t like it. 

MR. ANDERSON: Those fellows can’t stand what you are doing. 

Well, you go ahead and show it, but I am just talking about when you made the 
application. 
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MR. REUTHER: When did we make the application? 

MR. ANDERSON: You made it on August 24, or September 24; somewhere in 
there. 

MR. REUTHER: You don’t know what the law—we made it on September 24, 
because 30 days from September 24—it must have been September 26. 

MR. CORBIN: 25. 

MR. REUTHER: 25. We started our demands in August. 

MR. ANDERSON: You hadn’t had a meeting yet. 

MR. REUTHER: You said we filed our strike vote before we filed our demands. 

MR. ANDERSON: No, I didn’t. 

MR. REUTHER: You said before we met. 

MR. ANDERSON: That is right. 

MR. REUTHER: All right, before we met. 

MR. ANDERSON: That is right. 


MR. REUTHER: And I will give you the date when we held our first meeting, 
when we talked about this, and I will show you it was at least a month ahead of 
our filing the strike notices. 

Now, why did we file the strike notice? Because the law says if and when there 
is a possibility of interruption in production, you are obligated to notify the 
National Labor Relations Board and certain other governmental agencies, so that 
they can initiate a 30 day cooling off period. 

It is not our law. Our International Executive Board— 

MR. ANDERSON: I don’t care what you did. All I am saying is you really 
wanted to have the strike. You have engineered it along that line. 

MR. REUTHER: What they want, Harry, is 30%. But if we can’t get 30% 
without a strike, of course we are going to strike to get it, unless the facts prove 
that we can’t get 30% without a price increase and you still make a satisfactory 
profit based upon normal returns on what industry ought to get on its investment. 

If we can’t prove that, we don’t want 30%. But if you can’t disprove it, we are 
going to do it the hard way. 

MR. ANDERSON: What is your idea of a satisfactory return on investment? 

MR. REUTHER: The kind of return you will be able to get after you pay 30% 
would be satisfactory. 

(Laughter.) 

MR. ANDERSON: What is that? 

MR. REUTHER: We are going to show you next week. 

MR. ANDERSON: What is that? 

MR. REUTHER: We will show you next week. 

MR. ANDERSON: Is it 1%? 

MR. REUTHER: It is much more than 1%. 

MR. ANDERSON: 2%? 

MR. REUTHER: It is more than 2%. 

MR. ANDERSON: 3%? 

MR. REUTHER: It is more than 3%. It is a hell of a lot more, Harry, than 
I get on my couple dollars I have in the banks that you guys control, and it is a 
hell of a lot more than I get from Uncle Sam on my war bonds. 

MR. ANDERSON: 4%? 

MR. REUTHER: Next week we will give you the dope. 
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MR. ANDERSON: O.K. Walter, you are about five minutes late for your press 
conference now. 

MR. REUTHER: Well, they will wait. 

MR. ANDERSON: And I understand you have told them in the event they 
would be excluded, you would tell them what took place this afternoon. 

MR. REUTHER: Hell, Harry, we don’t have $45,000,000 for full page ads. 

MR. ANDERSON: That is all right. 

MR. REUTHER: I will tell you what we will do. 

MR. ANDERSON: You can tell them anything you want to tell them. 

MR. REUTHER: I will tell you what we will do. We will not have any press 
conferences— 

MR. ANDERSON: Have your press conference. We are going to have one, too. 

MR. REUTHER: We will dispense with these press conferences where you 
hand out your propaganda and we hand out our economic brief. We will dispense 
with that. And instead of that— 

MR. ANDERSON: No, no. 

MR. REUTHER: Wait, let me finish. 

MR. ANDERSON: You have been doing that all afternoon. 

MR. REUTHER: And instead of that, you give us a couple of million dollars 
out of the lush—the fund you dip into for these full page ads, and we will tell 
them through the full page ads. 

MR. ANDERSON: No, Walter, it is best to have your press conference, because 
we are going to have one. 

MR. REUTHER: I bet two to one before this is settled you have six of 
these out. (Advertisements). 

MR. ANDERSON: Maybe. 

MR. REUTHER: And J’ll bet they cost you millions and millions of dollars, 
out of which we pay 85%, because you take it out of your taxes. 

MR. ANDERSON: Walter, maybe we will have twelve of them out. 

MR. REUTHER: I wouldn’t be surprised. I wouldn’t be surprised. 


MR. REUTHER: Harry, look, let’s not kid ourselves. We like General Motors 
It is an efficient producer. 

Mr. ANDERSON: I hope so. 

MR. REUTHER: It knows how to make automobiles. It makes good cars. This 
is the best place in the world to be talking about wage increases, because you are 
in the best position to give wage increases. 

MR. ANDERSON: This place becomes all at once a very desirable company. 

MR. REUTHER: You know, this vicious propaganda put out in the Hearst 
press is just a contemptible lie, that we were going to put General Motors out of 
business. I gave out a written press statement that we were not going to put Gen- 
eral Motors out of business, but it got in the Hearst papers anyway, and Romney 
used it on the radio, even though I showed him the press release denying it. 

Nothing could be more assinine than to destroy General Motors and destroy the 
job opportunities with GM. 

MR. ANDERSON: That is what the plan is, Walter. 

MR. REUTHER: We want General Motors to be the most prosperous company 


in this industry. 
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MR. ANDERSON: That is fine. 

MR. REUTHER: We want General Motors to achieve the highest levels of 
production in this industry. 

MR. ANDERSON: God, what a change is coming over the Union! 

MR. REUTHER: What do you mean, “what a change’? 

MR. ANDERSON: What a change. 

MR. SEATON: The strategy must have backfired. 

MR. REUTHER: There is no change. We are smarter, I will admit that. 

MR. ANDERSON: Your strategy has backfired. 

MR. REUTHER: What do you mean? 

MR. ANDERSON: You are suddenly changing. 

MR. REUTHER: Did you guys hear me on the radio? Did you hear my speech? 

MR. DU BRUL: The same record you played in Chicago. 

MR. REUTHER: We changed the needle and it came out clearer. 

MR. DU BRUL: I went out and got the platter of that debate in Chicago and 
played it over to some people, and they sat back and said, “By God, it is the same 
speech.” 

MR. REUTHER: Of course, truth is eternal. You don’t have to change it 
when you tell the truth. Truth is eternal. You’re damned right. Brother, when you 
are on the beam, you can stay on the beam, and there is nothing the other guy 
can do about it. 

MR. DU BRUL: It was a good show anyway. 

MR. REUTHER: Look, this is not a matter of radio speeches or full page ads. 
It is a matter of economic facts, and we can prove to the Corporation and to the 
others that we are right—to the world—and you can’t prove we are wrong. 

And if the facts are in our favor, why don’t you go along? Why do. we have to 
settle these things by power? Why not settle them by facts? 

MR. ANDERSON: We will settle them, Walter, by facts. 

MR. REUTHER: You haven’t thrown out one single fact, Harry, in months of 
negotiations. 

MR. ANDERSON: You are the fellows claiming this is possible. 

MR. REUTHER: You said in your full page ad again— 

MR. ANDERSON: Don’t duck the issue. Come back to what I am talking 
about. You lay your facts on the table. 

MR. REUTHER: These are facts. These are some of the things you put in the 
paper. You said: 

“The danger of inflation is the most serious threat we face, that of runaway 
inflation.” 

MR. ANDERSON: That is right. 

MR. REUTHER: “The danger comes from three sources.” Why don’t you give 
us the facts to prove that is true? These are the statements you make. Why don’t 
you give us the facts to prove it? 

Why don’t you prove these statements by facts? But you will prove that by 
another full page ad. 

MR. ANDERSON: Probably. 

MR. REUTHER: Of course. I know. That is your method. That is obvious. 
You told me over the telephone that is what you were going to do. 
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You didn’t give us a single figure to prove any of these statements in this full 
page ad. 

I am saying, Harry, we can’t carry out our responsibility to this nation and the 
people of this country if we don’t make an honest effort to settle this through direct 
negotiation between the parties by an exchange of the actual facts in the situation. 
You aren’t doing that. The Corporation has refused to lay the facts on the table. 

All you do is keep saying we are wrong, “The Union is wrong, this is not true.” 
But you don’t prove it. You make out another press release, another full page ad. 


MR. ANDERSON: Walter, isn’t it a fact—maybe you don’t want to answer this 
—that it is either 30% by November 5 or the strike takes place on that day? 

MR. CORBIN: That is absolutely not so. 

MR. REUTHER: I don’t know where you get your information, but all I can 
Say is you are paying your guy too damn much, because he is not giving you 
the dope. 

MR. ANDERSON: We don’t pay him anything. All we do is just sit and let 
our muscles hang loose, and the information pours in on us. 

MR. REUTHER: I don’t know where yon get it. 

MR. ANDERSON: From Union people, newspaper people. 

MR. REUTHER: I would like to meet the guy in the Union that knows 
that date. 

MR. CORBIN: I will tell you this, that the committee met this morning all 
morning to decide some of these things, and when we adjourned we decided we 
wouldn’t set a date for it. 

MR. REUTHER: Well, Harry, look, we will await word from the Corporation. 

MR. ANDERSON: As to when we meet, that is right. 

MR. REUTHER: And try to make it Tuesday, Wednesday and Friday, will your 
Try to make it Tuesday, Wednesday and Friday, and from nine to twelve and 
two to five. 

MR. ANDERSON: Why Tuesday, Wednesday and Friday? 

MR. REUTHER: Because Monday everybody has got a heavy schedule. You 
have, and so have we. That is a bad day to mieet. If we meet two days and have 
a break— 

MR. ANDERSON: What is the matter with Thursday, if we decide to meet? 
That is [as] good [a] strike day [as] you are going to have. 

MR. REUTHER: I can meet any day. I will meet tomorrow, I will meet 
Sunday; any day, any hour. 

MR. ANDERSON: All right. 

MR. REUTHER: But I insist we begin to talk facts and get away from 
propaganda. 

MR. ANDERSON: I insist you get all your case in. 

MR. REUTHER: We will do that, even though you won’t give us any facts. 

MR. ANDERSON: All right. Now, do you want to givé me two or three copies 
of this? (The CIO brief.) 

MR. REUTHER: I gave you four. For a guy that hasn’t given us a damn 
thing, you are kicking about four copies. 

MR. ANDERSON: Certainly. 

MR. REUTHER: I will send you over more copies. 


(Adjournment.) 
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MR. COEN: All right, cry baby, you are up. Let’s go. 

MR. REUTHER: There he goes. He can’t take it. Harry, you can’t take it. 
When you are in one of these kind of things, you have got to be prepared to get 
kicked around. 

MR. COEN: I have always said it didn’t pay to get into a kissing match with 
a skunk. 

MR. REUTHER: Well, Harry, of course you are referring evidently to the 
fact that we are having press conferences, and we have told the Corporation, in 
the interest of getting the facts to the public, if you wouldn’t agree to public nego- 
tiations, we would have to have press conferences every day. 


MR. COEN: Well, you can just quit quoting me on anything that takes place. 

MR. REUTHER: All right, we are going to quote anybody that says anything 
in this conference. 

MR. COEN: O.K., I will give them the record; I will fix you. 

MR. REUTHER: Why don’t you let them in? Then there can’t be any argument 
about what you said. 

MR. COEN: Never mind that. 

MR. REUTHER: Are we going to wait on Mr. Anderson, Harry? 

MR. COEN: No, you are ready to go right now. You don’t need to wait on 
anybody. Whether there is anybody on this side or not, you just keep going. 


MR. REUTHER: All right, I just wanted to be certain that you people were 
ready to go. 

We want to submit the third section of our brief, Part II of Section 2, which is 
a further substantiation of the economics in support of our position that the Cor- 
poration can raise wages 30%, not increase prices, and still make a substantial 
profit. 

(Brief was read.) 

MR. REUTHER: If we don’t have the right figures, we would like to see you 
take the right figures and use accepted techniques for projecting an increased 
earnings according to accepted methods and find out what you get. That is what 
we have been waiting for all these weeks, to have the Corporation do these things. 

And if a certain figure used is not the correct one, give us the correct one and 
we will do it according to your figures. 

MR. DU BRUL: Reuther, for years that has been your technique, to come in 
with phoney figures and try to smoke us out. 

MR. REUTHER: It is very easy to say it is phoney. 

MR. DU BRUL: It is your analysis and your assumptions. You can make any 
assumptions you want, and come to any conclusions you want. 

MR. CORBIN: It is funny how many people in the United States seem to be 
believing these figures, according to what we hear. 

MR. DU BRUL: I wouldn’t be surprised. 

MR. REUTHER: You see, Steve, just to sit there and say that this is phoney 
and that is phoney—we arrive at these figures. 

MR. DU BRUL: I am just going to let this rest now, Reuther, with this state- 
ment, that the statements Mr. Wilson made in his press conference the other 


night were responsible statements, with respect to the OPA formula and the 
relation of it, and so on. : 
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MR. REUTHER: Unfortunately, Steve DuBrul, we cannot accept what Mr. 
Wilson said in a secret press conference. e 

MR. DU BRUL: It wasn’t a secret press conference. 

MR. REUTHER: Certainly it wasn’t a public press conference. It was a hand- 
picked group of newspaper men that you fellows wined and dined. We certainly 
don’t consider that an answer to what we are trying to do in collective bargaining. 

If Mr. Wilson has a proposal, he can give us that proposal. He doesn’t have to 
do it at a cocktail party in the Book-Cadillac for a group of newspaper men making 
a tour for the National Association of Manufacturers. 


Mr. Wilson hasn’t seen fit to sit down and talk with this group at all. 

MR. DU BRUL: I repeat what I said, Mr. Wilson’s statements are responsible 
statements, because he is a responsible individual and he can be held responsible 
under the law in that regard. 

MR. REUTHER: The law doesn’t say that we can do anything about it if you 
submit a phoney brief. 

MR. DU BRUL: You can make any assumption you want and— 

MR. REUTHER: I wish you would tell us where our figures are phoney, instead 
of just making a general charge. 

MR. DU BRUL: I told you what I would do. I will repeat my statement. What 
you said was completely inconsistent with what Mr. Wilson had said, and Mr. 
Wilson’s statements are responsible statements. 

MR. REUTHER: Steve, you make a charge. You say that these conclusions are 
phoney, that the assumptions are phoney, that the figures we use to arrive at these 
assumptions and conclusions are phoney. And we say, if they are phoney, why don’t 
you give us the facts and disprove our position? 

Instead of that you say they are phoney and Mr. Wilson is a responsible man. 
Period. 

MR. ZWERDLING: If he is legally responsible, maybe the people ought to sue 
him for libel. He said most people want something for nothing. 

MR. REUTHER: You don’t consider that a responsible statement, do you? 

MR. DU BRUL: Sure. 

MR. REUTHER: That is charging the average American with being a chiseler 
and dishonest and wanting to get something for nothing. 

MR. DU BRUL: You can place any interpretation on his remarks you wish. 

MR. REUTHER: Mr. Wilson has a perfect right to say anything he wants. He 
also is entitled to exercise freedom of speech. 

MR. DU BRUL: Yes. 

MR. REUTHER: Excepting we cannot accept what he says in a press confer- 
ence as an answer to our collective bargaining problems. 

MR. DU BRUL: I don’t care what you can accept. I repeat, they were respon- 
sible statements and they are completely inconsistent with the conclusions you 
reach in the analyses you make. 

MR. REUTHER: Steve, you say, you have admitted in the record that the 
basic contention that increased volume of production tends to increase the profit- 
ability per unit of production, 

MR. DU BRUL: That isn’t what I said. And I want the record to make it 
clear. 

I said the bigger the overhead, the greater the leverage of profits and losses. 
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MR. REUTHER: Will you say that so that we can understand it? 

Will higher volume— 

MR. DU BRUL: I mean just exactly what I said. 

MR. REUTHER: Will higher volume— 

MR. DU BRUL: The bigger the overhead, the more you have got to sell to 
even break even. 

MR. REUTHER: That is obvious. 

MR. DU BRUL: Yes. If you don’t have any overhead, like a salesman just sell- 
ing on commission, except his own living expenses, then it is all net gain. The 
more he sells, the more net profit he has got. 

But if you have an overhead, you have got to sell much more even to break even. 
_ The bigger the overhead, the more you have got to sell even to break even. You 
know that. 

MR. REUTHER: All this argument here gets around to talking about profits 
and earnings and the ability of the company to pay. Do you think that the ability 
of the company to pay is a bargainable issue? Do you think we have to talk about 
the profits of the company and its ability to pay in order to settle.this? 


MR. DU BRUL: Is this the end of your case? 

MR. REUTHER: No, this is not the end of our case. 

MR. DU BRUL: We said we would ‘discuss the details of this thing then, and 
we still intend to. 

MR. REUTHER: We have further economic data to submit. 

MR.-DU BRUL: We will wait until it is all in. 

MR. REUTHER: But I am asking you this principle question. Is it your con- 
tention, as yet, has it been your contention up to now, that the ability to pay 
and the profits of the company, is not a subject to be negotiated in settling wages? 

MR. DU BRUL: We will discuss the whole thing when you get the whole case 
in. You: haven’t made your whole case yet, you said. 

MR. REUTHER: We haven’t submitted all our data. 

We will have over herein a few minutes—it is on the way now—the material 
Mr. Montgomery spoke of, showing how we arrive at these figures, and we will 
give the Corporation a copy of that. 

MR. REUTHER: Do you have any questions, Steve, as to any of the material 
that we have submitted’and some of the techniques used in the materials sources 
referred to by Mr. Montgomery? 

MR. DU BRUL: Not at the moment, no. 

MR. COEN: I think you are repeating now. 

MR. REUTHER: It is a hell of a job to talk about this sort of thing unless 
you talk about it. 

MR. COEN: Unless you have got an audience. 

MR. REUTHER: No, unless you talk about it, Harry. We have submitted 
certain basic economic data, and Mr. Montgomery has gone into the techniques of 
arriving at these conclusions. He has indicated these are accepted techniques for 
dealing with this sort of study. 


And instead of grappling with this thing—you have got Mr. DuBrul and Mr. 
Court, who are economic statisticians and familiar with these techniques—instead 
of getting in and talking about it and if we are wrong, showing us, instead we just 
give it to you and sit here and look across the table and nothing happens. 
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You certainly could say to us, “Well, now, what about this figure, or how do 


you get this, and what did you do about this?” So that we could begin to grapple 
with this thing. 


MR. REUTHER: Are any of these little alley shop parts manufacturers really 
threatening General Motors, Steve? 

MR. DU BRUL: I don’t know. I don’t buy the stuff. 

MR. REUTHER: Who over there knows that answer? Mr. Frazer? 

MR. DU BRUL: We don’t buy it from alley shops anyway. 

MR. REUTHER: Do you know whether in Chevrolet any of these little alley 
shops that employ a couple hundred workers, are threatening General Motors? 

MR. FRAZER: I haven’t seen anybody scared. 

MR. REUTHER: I mean, we would like to know whether they are, because 
something ought to be done about it. 

MR. DU BRUL. Our suppliers don’t threaten. We don’t do business with 
people that way. 

MR. REUTHER: Then we can assume that there is no particular pressure on 
parts. 

MR. DU BRUL: You can assumé anything you want. 

MR. COEN: Go right on assuming, Walter. You can ask your questions and 
answer them yourself, and anything you assume is all right. 

MR. REUTHER: It seems the only way we can get a question answered 
around here is to answer it ourselves, because you fellows are all sitting there like— 

MR. COEN: Careful. 


MR. REUTHER: —a modern vest-pocket edition of the Sphinx; you won’t talk. 
We either have to ask a question and have it go unanswered, or attempt to find 
an answer ourselves. 

As Mr. Montgomery says, the parts industry was decontrolled by the OPA on 
the theory that the automobile manufacturers, the Big Three and the independents, 
because of their dominant position in the industry, would be able to police the 
price front on parts just as well as the Government could, because a little parts 
company could not dictate terms to giant corporations that indirectly control their 
economic future. 

And I think that the theory of Chester Bowles and the OPA in making that 
decision certainly was a logical one. A little parts company cannot dictate to Gen- 
eral Motors, unless General Motors is willing to be dictated to. And certainly it is 
not like trying to have the tail wag the dog, but having a couple of hairs on the 
dog’s tail wag the dog. 

And it certainly was a logical assumption on their part that the automobile 
manufacturers could hold their own in any struggle on prices with these little parts 
manufacturers. 

That is my little contribution, Harry. 


MR. REUTHER (Reading): 

“This is the second memorandum on productivity, and treats the subject more 
fully than did the first memo. 

“When the American worker demands substantial increasé in the base pay, he 
is not asking for more money for the same work. His output per hour is substan- 
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tially above what it was back in 1941 when his basic wages were frozen to the cost 
of living under the Little Steel Formula. Output per man-hour rose about 5 per 
cent each year so that, while he received no more real pay, he continually pro- 
duced more for each hour of work. What he is asking for now—is that he be paid 
in accordance with what he produces. 

“Pre-War Increases in Productivity.” 


MR. COEN: No reading. 

MR. REUTHER: This is part of our brief. 

MR. COEN: But you are not allowed to read in here. 

MR. REUTHER: It is an editorial from the Chicago Sun. 

MR. COEN: I will tell the reporters. 

MR. REUTHER: And whenever I put my feet up on the desk and start read- 
ing magazines, you tell me. 


MR. REUTHER (Reading): “If we can get away from the outmoded theory 
that private enterprise will be destroyed by recognizing the workers’ vital stake in 
our economy, the result will be to strengthen the system rather than weaken it. 
The most towering threat to capitalism is not a doctrinal one. It is the danger of 
another depression and mass joblessness, brought on by skyrocketing prices, de- 
creased wages, and a dismal smash after a short boom.” 

End quote from the editorial in the Chicago Sun. 

Now, that is precisely what we have been saying here all along, that you can not 
ask us to talk wages without talking prices, profits, and the ability to pay. 

MR. COEN: Wait until we read our editorials. You probably have read just 
the ones you like. We have got a lot of the other kind, too. 

MR. REUTHER: I suppose there are other kinds. 

MR. COEN: You are going to hear them. 

MR. REUTHER: It just so happens that Mr. Snyder, the Director of the 
Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion, the Business Editor of the New York 
Times, and every other authority we can find on the question of wages and ability 
to pay have agreed that the two go hand in glove together. And we can’t under- 
stand the Corporation’s point of view and its unwillingness to accept the fact in 
collective bargaining that management has always accepted, that ability to pay is an 
important factor in setting wage rates. 

MR. REUTHER (Reading): “On the part of labor, a clear-cut statement of the 
facts has been presented in a brief which I ask be inserted in the Record at the 
conclusion of my remarks. Labor has stated it is willing to recede from its demand 
or adjust its proposal in view of any new facts developed.” : 

End quote from Senator Murray, Chairman of the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Education. 

MR. COEN: That is a good CIO speech, as I see it. 


MR. REUTHER: Well, Senator Murray happens to be not only the Chairman 
of the Committee in the Senate that has handled labor and educational matters, 
but he happens to be one of the men—he submitted the bill for full employment. 

And Senator Murray knows something about the economic problems this country 
is facing, and that is why he was moved to do this, because he realizes that with 
a 23% cut in take-home pay in General Motors and a comparable cut in pay enve- 
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lopes of millions of other workers in American industry, that we can’t hope to 
achieve full employment and full production. 


MR. COEN: His PAC indorsement might have been a slight contributing cause 
there, don’t you think? 


MR. REUTHER: Well, if you want to get into that, Harry, I would be glad 
to fill the record up with the contributions of the DuPonts and the Sloans and 
the other American economic royalists who have very substantially financed the 
Republican campaigns in the past years. 

And if you wish the record filled with that sort of thing, I will show you for 
every dollar kicked in by a General Motors worker to the PAC campaign to 
endorse people like Senator Murray, I will show you where the DuPonts and the 
Sloans kicked in a thousand dollars. 

MR. COEN: Put in anything you want to in the record. 

MR. REUTHER: To endorse the Tafts, Deweys and so on. 

MR. COEN: Put in anything you want. 


MR. REUTHER: You raised the question of the support. We are going to sup- 
port the kind of people this country needs to serve it. General Motors has the 
same right. And when you fed the Congressmen and Senators and the State Govy- 
ernors with your propaganda—of course, you did that merely as a public enlighten- 
ment; you didn’t do that because you didn’t want them to take the floor of the 
Congress and fight your battle. 

MR. COEN: Just a matter of information. 

MR. REUTHER: Yes. 

MR. COEN: Then these different things you have submitted day by day are 
your brief? 

MR. REUTHER: That is right. 

MR. COEN: And you don’t do any more about getting them— 

MR. REUTHER: We are going to put them in a booklet, and we will give 
you some copies of the booklet, but you will have all of the material. 

MR. COEN: I want to have all of it so that I can read it. I promised to read 
it, and I intend to keep that promise. 

MR. REUTHER: We will send you one of those. 

MR. COEN: I would love to have one of those. 

MR. REUTHER: I thought you would. But you will have the whole thing 
this afternoon, complete. 

Then the first of the week we will submit to you the question of the wage equali- 
zation and the social security and these other points. 


MR. COEN: Of course, social security was handled by the War Labor Board 
and denied, as I understand it. Maybe you revised it a little bit. 

MR. REUTHER: Not this demand. This demand is negotiable, and there is 
nothing to prevent us from working it out if we can get an agreement. 

MR. COEN: Is it negotiable on the reopening clause you just read? 

MR. REUTHER: There is no doubt about it, if we want to take part of our 
general wage increase and spend it a certain way, that is our business. We are 
merely saying that out of the general wage increase, we would like to spend part 
of it this way. 
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That is certainly permissible, and there are no contractual technicalities standing 
in the way of doing that, if the parties can agree on it. 

MR. COEN: We don’t care how you spend whatever you get. 

MR. REUTHER: That is the point, see. 

MR. COEN: But we don’t contract with you to spend it, or to help you spend 
it, or to reserve it for you. 

MR. REUTHER: Well, I mean, those matters do not affect the economic facts. 

MR. COEN: Iam sure they don’t. I just wondered if you understood it. 


MR. REUTHER: We understand it very clearly. And that is why we are not 
submitting these parts of our brief now, because it has nothing to do with this 
part of the argument. We will do that next week, and in the meantime you want 
our whole brief, and you will have it. 

Now, as far as we are concerned, unless you want to just meet this afternoon 
and you aren’t prepared to discuss this thing, this completes our economic brief, 
and there is no particular need of meeting this afternoon. 


MR. COEN: So you are breaking off negotiations. 

MR. REUTHER: No. 

MR. COEN: You have got to be awful careful about that, because you are on 
record in several places, you are going to do everything possible to avoid a strike. 

MR. REUTHER: Harry, I will be extremely careful. 

MR. COEN: Yes, sir. 

MR. REUTHER: Iam a very conscientious and conservative young man, as you 
well know. And so I am going to be extremely careful. 

MR. COEN: Except when you are talking, and the statements you make. 


MR. REUTHER: We just felt in order to expedite this thing, that rather than 
sit here this afternoon—you will have our whole brief. You can spend that time 
going into it. 

MR. COEN: I proposed that two weeks ago. 

MR. REUTHER: And preparing your answer. 

MR. COEN: I proposed that two weeks ago. 

MR. REUTHER: Now, the question arises, will we be prepared to meet next 
Monday and you have your stuff ready? 


MR. COEN: No, we will not. 

MR. REUTHER: What about Tuesday? 

MR. COEN: We won’t have it ready Tuesday. 

MR. REUTHER: What about Tuesday afternoon? 

MR. COEN: We won't have it ready Tuesday afternoon. 

MR. REUTHER: What about Tuesday afternoon at 3 o’clock instead of 2 
o’clock. 

MR. COEN: You are bargaining on too tight a base. 

MR. REUTHER: First of all, Harry, you have known about the 30 per cent 
wage increase for several months. It isn’t a bolt out of the blue. You have known 
about it for over two months. 

So that the Corporation certainly has been working on this thing and certainly 
have had its economists and the people whom it employs to handle this kind of 
problem must be preparing material on this. So it isn’t as though vou started this 
afternoon. ‘ 
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You ought to be in a position to give us an answer on this early next week, and 
we ought to be able to meet early next week and go to work on it. 

MR. COEN: We will give it to you as soon as we have it ready, Walter, and 
I am not going to be pressured into any deadline at all. 

MR. REUTHER: Who is pressuring you, Harry? I just asked if you could meet 
next week. 

MR. COEN: No, you said next Tuesday. It is going to take us whatever time 
it takes. 

MR. REUTHER: But we ought to have some idea when we are going to meet. 
Can you meet Wednesday? 

MR. COEN: No, I can’t tell you now if we can meet Wednesday, because I 
understand the position you are trying to put me in publicly, and that is that we 
are stalling the negotiations. 

MR. REUTHER: Who said anything about stalling? 


MR. COEN: You have on a number of occasions, and you are going to say 
some more about it. 

MR. CORBIN: Well, are you? 

MR. COEN: I am sure you are getting material together not only for that, but 
for your speech on the radio, 

MR. REUTHER: I haven’t written that yet, Harry. 

MR. COEN: And I am intimidated no end. 

MR. REUTHER: By God, Iam in the meeting. Harry Andersen—he must be 
working on his radio speech. He is not even here. I am here. 

MR. COEN: But he has other things to do. 

MR. REUTHER: I got up at 5 o’clock this morning to write my speech and 
I haven’t got it finished yet. 

MR. COEN: I thought you just rattled them off. 

MR. REUTHER: Well, I am not that good, Harry. 

MR. COEN: They sound like it; I am not saying they are good. 

MR. REUTHER: I don’t know; if I am so easily demolished on the radio—and 
I am not saying I am not—I don’t know why Mr. Wilson doesn’t take me on when 
they ask him to. He doesn’t. 


MR. COEN: You see, you aspire to too high a plane. 

MR. REUTHER: I don’t get in the big leagues. 

MR. COEN: He is not on your circuit at all. You are on the bowl and pitcher 
circuit. 

MR. REUTHER: The what? 

MR. COEN: The bowl and pitcher circuit. 

MR. REUTHER: What circuit is he in, just so I know? 

MR. COEN: Let me see— 

MR. REUTHER: You better be careful. 

MR. COEN: I can give you one you can’t give to the newspaper reporters. 

MR. REUTHER: Let’s have it. 

MR. COEN: I am just trying to think of it. 

MR. REUTHER: Just slip it in quietly. This is just between Harry Coen and 
I, just for old times sake. 


(Discussion off the record.) 
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MR. REUTHER: We want to meet as early as possible and keep this thing 
rolling. 

MR. COEN: Keep what rolling? 

MR. REUTHER: The negotiations, to try to keep this thing moving towards a 
solution, because we have got a lot of people to answer to, and I think we have got 
a tremendous joint responsibility, Harry. 


MR. COEN: We appreciate that. 

MR. REUTHER: We have had a strike vote. 
MR. COEN: We understand that. 

MR. REUTHER: We didn’t choose to take it. 
MR. COEN: Did you analyze the strike vote? 


MR. REUTHER: Will you let me finish, please? 

We didn’t choose to take the strike vote. It was taken in order to comply with 
the law. And I think certainly you can’t raise the argument that a minority of the 
GM workers are interested when they voted more than six to one to support their 
demands. 

MR. COEN: But there was only 25 per cent of them voted. 

MR. REUTHER: But about 50 per cent of the people working voted. And if 
you would have been willing to have them all vote, you would have had them 
in the plants. 

MR. COEN: We gave the lists of everybody; even in the armed forces. 

MR. REUTHER: There were people had to go five and six miles to vote. 

MR. COEN: We wanted the veterans to vote, even. 


MR. REUTHER: Five or six miles. If you will check the percentage of people 
who voted in the National Labor Relations Board elections, when we were having 
elections on bargaining rights, they voted 98 per cent in some of the plants. 

That is the kind of vote we would like to have had, and we were for having the 
elections in the plants, but you refused to cooperate with the National Labor 
Relations Board and they couldn’t hold the elections there. 

MR. COEN: You said it was a phoney. What the hell! 

MR. REUTHER: Because of the distance— 

MR. COEN: Why should we spend the Corporation’s money to perpetuate a 
phoney, as you call it? 

MR. REUTHER: It was a phoney under the law you people had passed and 
then didn’t like. If the vote had been in the plants so that 98 per cent of the 
employees could have participated, you would have found that the majority voting 
in support of the demands would have been much higher than they were, even 
though they were better than six to one, which is a good percentage. 

The votes we are taking in our local union under the constitution, where we are 
giving people more time to vote—for example, in Gear and Axle, we had a vote 
over there and had the polls open three days and three nights, twenty-four hours 
a day. The percentage is much higher, and our people are participating in those 
votes, which indicates that the greater the participation, the higher the percentage 
in support of the demands. 

We do have that factor, and I think we are certainly obligated—there were rumors 
the plants were going to be shut down yesterday, and there are rumors—Harry 
Anderson told us that November 5 was the deadline. Leonard Lyons I am told 
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said in his gossip column, said it was November 5. That thing is going all through 
the industry. 

As far as we are concerned, we are going to do our level best in trying to hold 
this thing together, but we do believe that the Corporation and the Union are 
obligated to push the negotiations as hard as we can and meet at the earliest 
possible date. 

So it is on that basis that I request and urge the Corporation to meet as early 
as possible during the coming week, so we can continue our negotiations. 


MR. COEN: We will meet with you as early as possible after we have had a 
chance to digest your demands and get our answers prepared, so that we can submit 
it to you. 

MR. REUTHER: You have had two and a half months. 

MR. COEN: I don’t want to go back over that. 

MR. REUTHER: How long will it take you? 

MR. COEN: I don’t know. 

MR. REUTHER: After all, we have to tell our people when we are going to 
meet again. We have a right to know, they have a right to know. You just can’t 
put this thing in a refrigerator. 

MR. COEN: That is right. We will notify you just as soon as we are able to 
arrange a meeting. And no matter how you slice that one, you can’t make it any 
faster than that. 

MR. REUTHER: But I know, you certainly must have some— 

MR. COEN: You are talking to the public, and I am talking here for the 
continuation of negotiations. 

MR. REUTHER: I am talking in the interest of trying to settle this damn 
thing without a strike. 

MR. COEN: I know, and you are building up just as much a record as you 
possibly can, that the Corporation is stalling and isn’t willing to meet as early 
as you would like to have us. 

And I will bet you another—what do you drink—chocolate malted milk, that you 
will use this some place. 

MR. REUTHER: You will? 

MR. COEN: Yes. That you are going to use the record you are making right 
now before the public some place. 

MR. REUTHER: You are sure of that, are you? 

MR. COEN: 1 will bet you a chocolate malted milk or even just a plain 
vanilla, against a package of cigarettes. 

MR. REUTHER: I see. 

MR. COEN: And you won't take it. 

MR. CORBIN: Are your ulcers bothering you any? 

MR. COEN: No. 

MR. CORBIN: Then you ought to be able to digest this stuff pretty fast. 

MR. COEN: I don’t have to eat this stuff, you know. This is way over my head. 
I have got to have somebody to help on this, you see. 

MR. REUTHER: I know, Harry, but you can— 

MR. COEN: You are going to try to make some more record. 

MR. REUTHER: Unfortunately I can’t do anything to urge that we try to 
expedite handling this case without you accusing me ef trying to build a record. 
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MR. COEN: I have told you we are going to expedite it just as fast as we 
possibly can. As soon as we are able to digest it. 

MR. REUTHER: That is all very lovely. As fast as you can. And I asked you, 
can you meet Monday? You said no. I asked you, can you meet Tuesday? You 
said no. 

MR. COEN: I will bet you another one. I'll bet you use it on the radio tonight. 

That is two of them you have got a chance to win. 

MR. REUTHER: Harry, if that is the best thing I can say on the radio tonight, 
I better not go on. 

MR. COEN: I know, but you said things that aren’t nearly as good as that. 

MR. REUTHER: Have I? 

MR. COEN: Yes, about the feet on the table and reading the newspaper. 

MR. REUTHER: On the radio, have I? 

MR. COEN: It was in the papers. What the hell is the difference? 

MR. REUTHER: It seems to me the way to stop this obvious attempt to build 
the record, as you say, is just to say, “O. K., let’s meet next Tuesday, or let’s meet 
next Wednesday.” 

We think Tuesday or Wednesday would be a reasonable date. I think the Cor- 
poration has had two and a half months to work on this thing. 

What we have said is not something new. The Corporation knows what the hell 
this is all about. The Corporation has access to much more economic material, 
because you have got the books and we haven’t got them. 

MR. COEN: For the record— 

MR. REUTHER: So this isn’t new to you. 

MR. COEN: For the record I will say we will meet continuously, if that is what 
you want, but that will not expedite our answering. So we will have meetings— 


MR. REUTHER: Harry, we are not interested in meeting where we do all the 
talking and where you people say to us, “Go ahead, it is your presentation.” 

We want to talk about this thing, where we lay down a set of facts, and then 
you lay down certain things and say, “This proves this,” and you lay down your 
comparable set of facts. Why can’t we settle this on the facts? 

MR. COEN: He is making his speech right now. 

MR. REUTHER: And if we are wrong, you prove we are wrong and show 
what the facts really are. 

MR. COEN: You won’t need to worry about turning it on tonight. You are 
hearing it right now. 

MR. REUTHER: What is wrong with the position, where we say that the facts 
will prove us either right or wrong? 

MR. COEN: We are not arguing about the facts right now. What we are argu- 
ing about, what you are trying to argue about now is that we must have a meeting 
before we are prepared to answer you. 

MR. REUTHER: [have not said that. We don’t want to meet with you before 
you are prepared to talk. 

MR. COEN: O. K., that is fine. 

MR. REUTHER: But we think you ought to be able to talk some time next 
week. 

MR. COEN: That is your opinion. Most of your (?) has been built up on 
that, on what you think. 
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MR. REUTHER: Some of these facts we have i in here, brother, are not matters 
of someone thinking. They are matters of facts, ‘taken out of your records and 
government documents. 


MR. COEN: Wait until you hear our answer to these things. I am just as 
anxious to get into that, so that we will have all that ready for you and so that 
you can’t say—I was going to swear there. You have got me almost cured of swear- 
ing, because you have got me quoted in a lot of places. 

My wife said, “Are you really that rough?” 

I said, ‘‘No.” 

She said, “You didn’t used to be.” 

I said, “No, I didn’t used to be until I got in with Reuther here. But they have 
made me what I am today, I am just a swell wreck.” 

MR. REUTHER: Harry, the first time you walked in here, you told me you 
were vice-president in charge of tear gas and baseball bat division and you wanted 
to keep it on a fighting basis. So that is that—that is why we like you. 

MR. COEN: You know that is a God damn lie, for the record. 

Don’t give him this record to read tonight. 

MR. REUTHER: You did say, “Let’s keep it on a fighting basis,” and that is 
what we like about you. 

MR. COEN: That is what you used to like, because I don’t like you. 

MR. JOHNSTONE: 75 cents a page, for crying out loud. 

MR. COEN: Well, look what you have spent the money on for other things. 

MR. REUTHER: That is what we like about you, Harry, you are right from 
the shoulder and you say what you think. 

MR. COEN: Yes. I said that the last time. 

MR. PATTERSON: When do you think we can meet? 

MR. COEN: Charlie McCarthy over there. 

MR. JOHNSTONE: He can’t drink that many malted milks anyway. 

MR. COEN: He can’t win them in the first place, because in all this nice little 
atmosphere, when we get to exchange our confidences about the strike and all that, 
then the bastard will twist them around the minute he gets on the air, and I will 
be one of the princes of privilege and economic royalists. 


MR. REUTHER: Harry, I have never called you that, because you are not. 
You don’t get in on that big cut. You are not among those guys. 

MR. COEN: I think you had my name on the list the other day and didn’t 
read it. 

MR. REUTHER: No, we didn’t. There is not a guy on this side of the table 
that knows what you get. And I tell you frankly, compared to what you get for 
what you do and what they get for what they do, you are getting underpaid. 


MR. COEN: I don’t get enough. 

MR. REUTHER: You're damn right. 

MR. COEN: Where is that button? I am sold. 

MR. REUTHER: Let’s have one of those buttons, fellows. 

MR. COEN: I had a big red one. 

MR. REUTHER: There you are (handing a button to Mr. Coen). 

MR. COEN: 30 per cent and fight. That is the only way I would paraphrase it. 
Have you got an empty chair over there? I will come around on that side. 
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MR. REUTHER: We will make room for you, Harry. We would like to have 
you on our side. You really in spirit belong over here. 

MR. COEN: That is just a return to the law of the old jungle days. 

MR. CORBIN: You are just one of those guys that feeds from the crumbs of 
the economic table. 

MR. COEN: Right after Reuther has got me out of that spot, you are putting 
me right in here again. 

MR. JOHNSTONE: You have got me believing you are one of the under- 
privileged. 

MR. REUTHER: The only guys we are talking about are the guys getting over 
$75,000, and you aren’t in that class. 

MR. COEN: You are telling me. 

MR. REUTHER: The only people we talk about are those getting over $75,000, 
and that excludes everybody in the room, including the guys on this side of the 
table. 

MR. COEN: Is that what makes a guy a son-of-a-bitch, to get $75,000 or over? 

MR. REUTHER: This guy C. E. Wilson from General Electric, he gets more 
than $75,000, I am sure. Look at the kind of sense he talks. Let me read that. 


MR. COEN: No, you can have this button back. The meeting is adjourned. 

MR. REUTHER: No, no, the company is breaking off negotiations. 

MR. COEN: You have got the God-damn record full of that. 

MR. REUTHER: I thought maybe you didn’t hear me read it. 

MR. COEN: Yes,I heard you read it. Don’t you guys get tired of this stuff? 

MR. FEDERICO: We love it. Maybe you people are benefitting as much from 
this as we are. 

MR. COEN: I hope you benefit more than I am, because so far I haven’t gotten 
much out of it. 

MR. FEDERICO: As Du Brul put it, the lessons ought to do you good. 

MR. COEN: I am willing to learn any time. That is the reason I was reading 
magazines the other day. 

MR. REUTHER: Harry, in all sincerity, what the hell, we had a good time 
for a couple minutes, and maybe it is good for one’s ulcers and nerves. 


MR. COEN: I think maybe that is one of the reasons we have been successful 
over the years, when we are not trying to do one of these jobs. These are something 
set apart and separate. 

MR. REUTHER: I agree with you, Harry. 

MR. COEN: If we negotiated the same way on all of our problems that arise 
in the plant— 

MR. REUTHER: We would be in a hell of a shape. 

MR. COEN: That is right. Because once in a while you fellows do recognize 
truth and facts. Not often, but once in a while. 

MR. REUTHER: We have our weak moments. 

MR. COEN: That is right. I wouldn’t say you are exactly pushovers, but 


every once in a while we find a meeting of minds on a problem that is common 
to both of us. 


MR. REUTHER: That is right. 


MR. COEN: But when you get to talking for the public, I don’t know whether 
you are a different fellow or whether the real fellow. I have commenced to think 
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you are the real Reuther when you are out here talking, sparring around in front 
of the public. The other one is the false face. 

MR. REUTHER: You see, Harry, unfortunately what happens in these things 
is that the Corporation has a tremendous advantage over the Union, a tremendous 
advantage. You have all the outlets of communication, propaganda, the radio, the 
press, full page ads, all of those. You have Frazer Hunt, you have Toscanini with 
the New York Philharmonic, you have all this— 

MR. COEN: And Heaven too. 

MR. REUTHER: You have all of that. 

MR. COEN: And all you fellows have to have every morning to go to work is 
just a blank piece of paper and a lead pencil, then you are in business. 

MR. REUTHER: And when we have to go out and tell the world the facts— 

MR. COEN: That is your kit of tools, a scratch pad and a lead pencil. 

MR. REUTHER: What makes you mad, you say to us, General Motors workers 
are unreasonable, they are starting an inflationary spiral, they will cause a dis- 
ruption of the whole economy, and when we come back and say, “Look, we are 
not unreasonable, the fellow who says we are unreasonable makes more in one 
day than we make in a year,” you get mad about it. 

MR. COEN: Sure, because that has got nothing to do with the case. 

MR. REUTHER: But when we present the economic facts, we expect the 
Corporation to answer with facts. 

MR. COEN: Are you going to start talking again, give the “Old 83” againe 
We have got that in the record. 

MR. REUTHER: But when the Corporation says to the world, in full page 
ads—and your full page ad was— 

MR. COEN: Very effective, wasn’t it? 

MR. REUTHER: —inflammatory, misrepresenting the facts and everything. 

MR. COEN: Are we going to read the ad again? 


MR. REUTHER: I won’t bother to read it. When you do these things, do 
you expect us to send you a letter, “Well done, good and faithful servant, we are 
looking for the next edition’? 

No, we are going to fight back. 

MR. COEN: You get out your kit of tools, the scratch pad and lead. pencil, 
and go to work. You want the sun and the moon and the stars. 

MR. REUTHER: How do you write your full page ads? On the typewriter 
directly? We write on a piece of paper. 

MR. COEN: I see. 

MR. REUTHER: You have got high-powered publicity agents. 

Have you read the pamphlet put out by Paul Garrett? 

MR. COEN: Not lately. 

MR. REUTHER: It is put out in a pamphlet, it is a real high-powered public 
relations job. It is a little pamphlet. Get a copy of it. 

You talk about the technique of publicity propaganda. General Motors is going 
about it in a much more scientific way than ever before. It is going to be decen- 
tralized. You are getting back to the grass roots. 

And we are competing with that, with no money to spend. 

MR. COEN: And no Paul Garrets to help you. 

MR. REUTHER: You spent $48,000,000 during the period of the war on this 
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sort of thing. And we are now out asking GM workers—or the workers are asking 
themselves to kick in a buck or two each to raise the money, from which we get 
25 cents on the dollar for public relations work on the GM case. And you are 
crying because we are kicking you around in the public prints. 


MR. COEN: I am not crying, Walter. It rolls off me like water off a duck’s back. 

MR. REUTHER: That is just the way it affects me. When this is all over, I 
just tear that leaf off and thank God we are done with that. Then we have got 
some real problems, and we are going to meet with Harry Coen and see if we 
can’t settle these things. 

MR. COEN: That is fine. Then you are just going to be a temporary son-of-a- 
bitch as far as I am concerned. 

MR. REUTHER: Well, all I can say is, Harry, give us the 30 per cent and we 
will make it as short as possible. 

MR. FEDERICO: The way he talked a while ago, I thought he was going 
to give us the 30 per cent. 

MR. COEN: I offered to give you the 30 cents the other day. 

MR. REUTHER: When do we meet again? 

MR. COEN: Just as soon as we can. 


MR. REUTHER: Here is the problem we have got. This is not a matter of 
trying to pressure you, this is not a matter of trying to build a record. The hell 
with the record. 

MR. COEN: Good. 


MR. REUTHER: We have got some people back in these plants. They are 
watching us. There is terrific pressure. 
The Chrysler workers are watching us because they think this is the test case. 


MR. COEN: I understand the Chrysler meeting is adjourned until they see 
how the General Motors case comes out. 


MR. REUTHER: They feel we are the experts and they feel we ought to do it. 
They have done it before. 

In 1940, in December, the Chrysler negotiations got 2 cents, and in the spring 
we went down and got 10 cents out of the National Defense Mediation Board. 
Right away Chrysler gave the other 8 cents, and the whole industry got in line. 
Vacation pay, all these things, General Motors negotiations sets the pattern. 

And so it is logical for these people to sit back for the pace-setter to set the pace. 
And that is logical. Isn’t it? 

I mean, we tell you that you fellows have got a leadership position, you are proud 
of that. But when we tell you to take the lead on the wage question, you think 
we are putting you on the spot. 

Have you been able to find a good answer, Harry, to why these little corpora- 
tions can give us wage increases and you can’t? 

MR. COEN: I haven’t tried to work on their problems, Walter, no. 

MR. REUTHER: Look at Studebaker. 

MR. COEN: That is in the record. 

MR. REUTHER: Parker Pen, 25 per cent. 

MR. COEN: You see, you are repeating yourself now. 

MR. REUTHER: When do we meet again? 

MR. COEN: You are disappointing your public when you resort to repetition. 
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You are going to be pretty busy for a few daysy When do you have your next 
convention? 

MR. REUTHER: I am so damn busy, I went home yesterday ausgespielt, and 
I went to bed at 12 o’clock, and I couldn’t write my speech. I got up at 5 o’clock 
this morning to write the damn thing. 

MR. COEN: And still you didn’t write it. 

MR. REUTHER: And I haven’t got it written yet. 

MR. COEN: Well, you are in a hell of a fix, Walter. 

That is fine, I am glad to see you getting there. 

MR. REUTHER: I tell you, somewhere I read—I don’t know where it was— 
that genius was one per cent inspiration and ninety-nine per cent perspiration. 
With me it is even a higher percentage of perspiration. 

MR. COEN: I notice the boys over here always perspiring very freely, on your 
side of the table. 

MR. REUTHER: Well, all I can say is it is a hell of a way to earn a living. 

MR. COEN: Somebody said there are worse ways, but I will be God damned 
if I know what they are. 

MR. REUTHER: Well, can we meet the middle of next week, Harry? 
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POLITICAL RALLY— 


ELECTION EVE-NEW YORK— 
MADISON SQUARE GARDEN-—1944 


The crowd is gathered and the time is ripe. ... The speeches will be 
given as announced. The crowd will cheer the surface words, success 
will be pronounced. 


Yet all the while the deeply necessary words that cry out to be 
said and heard will not become the spoken words. 


What else desire? Remember that the crowd has come to hear election 
speeches, not eternal verities. 


It’s true. But deeply, too, the crowd has come because it feels a 
sense of lonely guilt and aches for challenge, wishing to be used. 
You'll see. They’ll find themselves at home once more—their 
cheers receding and their hearts unsatisfied. 


The crowd will loudly cheer the hollow claims about our side and 
how it’s perfect and without a flaw.—““The enemy is evil. .. . Not our- 
selves.”—Not once will any speaker dare to raise his voice to say there’s 
sacrifice to make, a price to pay for all. 


The words are sharply known and deeply wanted. But above the 
din the brooding silence looms and waits. The moment for the 
word will come, will pass. The moment will be lost once more. 


It’s hard to get a crowd. The crowd is here. You have to give the crowd 
the words as advertised. You cannot improvise. You cannot prove 
because it’s deeply sought it’s sought tonight. You cannot risk the 
destiny of man by telling truth at such a moment, when the enemy is 
close at hand. 


Beneath the surface all the inner words are known. They are not 
new nor secret. None would be surprised to hear them said. But 
one command is paramount: They must remain unspoken now. 
Some other time, perhaps, but not tonight. You must keep faith. 
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The crowd has paid to come for this. But not for that. You must 
keep faith with fees as paid. But not with life. 


Like children coming softly in the twilight toward the larger voices, 
to be told the old, familiar, well-loved tales,—_the crowd has come to- 
night to hear the larger voices speak the inner words, for fear some 
interlude might break the continuity, and if the message should be 
lost, the life-line breaks. This knowledge supersedes the outer hap- 
penings. Approximations will not do. Please be precise. 


But this the speakers will not be. The people come because the 
names are large. ‘There’s magic in the great. Elections are tomor- 
row: We are here, and not at other rallies, since our minds are 
clear. We'll vote this way no matter what you say. You do not 
have to win us now. We are not here for that. We’ve come for 
something more: Please challenge fate. But no... . 


The speakers rise. Applause is vast, it bursts all bounds. The meeting 
is a great success. 


The stature of the speakers gives a sense of confidence. The crowd 
is hungry for their words. Perhaps the next speech will at last 
unmask the truth. Perhaps the next word will evoke the image 
we are waiting for. Perhaps just once someone will say how peo- 
ple get the candidates that they deserve. Perhaps just once some- 
one will say the people make the candidate, and if the people fail, 
the candidate cannot succeed in doing what the people in them- 
selves avoid. 


But no—the speakers rigidly avoid the truth. Perhaps it’s best they lull 
rite, rationalize. “The crowd would never understand.” And we must 
win tomorrow. That’s our goal. Let’s not disturb. Let’s look no further 
now. Sufficient to the day. ... 


Perhaps they’re right. It’s frightening to speak the truth on such 
a night. The words might interfere if they were said. 


But be at ease: You need not fear. The words will not be said. No one 
would dare to say them here tonight. We have been careful and com- 
pletely shrewd. We know the ropes as well as anyone. 


The crowd is large—the rally is exactly as we planned. ‘The peo- 
ple, why they’re wonderful. (But not prepared for more.) No 
one who’s sane would challenge fate by speaking out tonight. 
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Just try to tell them here tonight there’s hell in war and hell to pay 
for all the blind mistakes and hell to pay for-wounds and death and 
hate—and hell to pay for life for all, and they’d disperse. Just try to 
say the simple words all clean and clear with trusting heart, with pain 
and tears, yet faith beyond the tragedy, and watch them jeer. Or 
quote the threatening facts and see the answering yawn. Or tell them 
that the fault is ours and not the simple fault of someone else—nor 
near, nor far—and see the empty ballots blankly stare tomorrow and 
the enemy in power at your very door. Some other day, perhaps, but 
not today speak truth. The moment is not now. Beware! 


They've come tonight to hear the voices that they know have 
said the words that cannot possibly be heard tonight. They've 
come to be within the presence of the great, who’ve come to speak 
tonight because they're famed for saying what they cannot say 
tonight.—But we must win tomorrow. So be sure to play the game 
tonight. The rules are clear. Be sure you get them right.—The 
adversary is far worse, so you are justified. 


The hush—the introduction of the speakers—smooth—be witty and 
concise. The mikes are set—again, again—applause—the clapping hands 
subside. The voice composed—expectancy—. The words are eloquent, 
emotions are aroused. The blows are telling and excitement fills the 
hall: Last night a rodeo was here. Tomorrow skaters, and the next a 
fight. We must compete. The stakes are high. Be sure to make the 
punch-line good. You did! The crowd is wild with joy! The town is 
yours! 


The speaker speaks, but never once divulges what the words 
should be. He’s perfect. He must certainly be used again. The 
phrases click. But please confine emotion—even there you must 
be wise—be sparing in applause. We’re paying for the air just 
now, and every second that you waste is money, and the enemy 
will win unless these priceless words are heard by all. 


We've hired the hall tonight, because tomorrow all the fate of all the 
world is in our hands. It’s swell! It’s great! The speaker flushes with 
success. He’s made! The cheers ring out. The enemy can never beat us 
now. The tide must surely turn.—We’ve aired the faults of everyone. 
Except our own. 


The hall is darkened, scenery shifts, the speakers and the throngs 
depart. We certainly did a splendid job. We’re bound to win. 
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But suddenly the air is cold, and night is darker than we thought, 
—outside. 


The punch-lines and the spoken words grow dim, and all that was not 
said becomes so crystal clear it shines above us anyway—with sharp in- 
sistence like the quiet brilliance of a moon. While loneliness and 
truth descend to march on earth beside us as we walk home through 
the staring quiet of the night. Why didn’t they say it openly, just once, 
like somehow we expected that they would, despite our fear they 
might? They could have whispered it just once, not loud, but softly, 
so at least it would be said. They wouldn’t have had to put it on the 
air for everyone of course.—You can’t expect the “people” to be ready. 
—But it’s queer the way the words that were not spoken are the only 
words we hear—just now—the only words that we remember are the 
ones that were not said. Why didn’t they say them once at least—we 
really came because we somehow thought they would. ... 


The words unspoken, challenge, sigh beneath the surface.—They 
are everywhere.—They haunt the darkness with their bite. It is 
more frightening because they were not said, than if just once, 
with tender, loving daring we had spoken—and demanded—as we 
should. Our hearts grow cold—we pull the blankets higher to keep 
out the autumn chill. The night is endless. And we are not 
warmed. We rise to cast our ballot. Lonely: Strangely unenthused. 
Disconsolate. Where have excitement and our confidence escaped? 
The lever that we pull to mark our choice is without substance; 
feels disturbing, light; the choice itself so empty, blank. And 
guilt so all-pervading real, so much our own. 

2944 
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DRAFT OF 
DECLARATION OF RIGHTS OF MAN 


Introduced by Cuban Delegation to U. N. General Assembly 


(To be used as basis for study by Economic and Social Council's 
Commission on Human Rights) 


Every human being has a right to: Life, liberty, personal integrity, and the others’ 
respect to his integrity as a human being; Lead a life in accordance with his lean- 
ings, to develop his personality, and to seek happiness within the standards of 
social life; Free investigation to reach his own opinions and to express such 
opinions with equal freedom, under responsibility for his actions; Choose and 
profess freely his religion with no other limitations than the respect to morality 
and to public order; Equality before the law, with no discriminations for reasons of 
race, religion, color, class, or sex; Be free from unjustified interferences in his 
person, his family, his home, his reputation, or his private activities; Have equal 
opportunities to develop his life, raise his level of living, and render useful work 
to society; An education which allows him to improve his condition, to be useful 
to society, and to participate in the material and spiritual advantages of civiliza- 
tion; A job adequate to his quality as a human being, and to receive from it com- 
pensation proportionate to the value of his own contribution to society; Receive 
in the event of unemployment, illness, or invalidity a contribution large enough 
to pay for his own and his family’s material and spiritual needs; Ample food; 
Healthy housing and clothing adequate to the climate; Life in an atmosphere free 
from avoidable illness; Adequate medical assistance; Meet and associate with other 
people for ali legal purposes of life; Not to be deprived of his property without 
legal proceedings; Protection by competent courts, free from all influence contrary 
to justice; Be tried with no undue delays, and to be condemned only on the basis 
of legislation previous to the facts he is charged with; Not to be arbitrarily arrested, 
and to expect that regular courts decide on the legitimacy of his arrest; Resist any 
form of oppression; Seek asylum in a foreign country from any political, religious, 


or racial persecution; Elect his rulers and to participate in his country’s govern- 
ment. 
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ROGER N. BALDWIN: 
AMERICAN LIBERTIES—1945-46 


Despite the confusion and discouragement so evident in the international scene, 
clear and encouraging progress in the exercise and extension of American demo- 
cratic liberties has continued to mark both the war years and the transition to 
peace. Unlike World War I the second world war did not bring in the United 
States those measures of repression of dissent which survived so long in the years 
following the first World War. There was little dissent to suppress in any event, 
and the intervening years had not only greatly strengthened the protective powers 
of the federal government but—through court decisions and legislation—had brought 
an expansion of democratic rights unparalleled in our history. 

Instead of bringing about undue repression, the war years were surprisingly 
marked by strong and on the whole successful efforts to extend the rights and 
liberties of minorities and to increase general freedom of public debate. The 
forces responsible for this remarkable war-time development were the preoccupation 
of public opinion with the conditions of peace and an ordered world, the demands 
of racial and other minorities for recognition commensurate with declared war- 
aims, and the assured position won by an increasingly powerful labor movement. 

The major campaigns of the last two years are evidence enough of the changed 
temper and direction of the struggle for greater democracy: the bitter controversy 
over fair employment practice laws, which, though defeated by Congressional fili- 
buster led by Southerners, were successfully passed in New York, Massachusetts 
and New Jersey, setting a national pattern; the determined effort to abolish the 
poll tax in seven Southern states, successful in Georgia, and close to success in 
Congress; the court decisions opening up the white Democratic southern primaries 
closed to Negroes; the repeal of the Oriental exclusion act as it affects Chinese, 
Filipinos and East Indians; and the success of the labor unions and their allies and 
friends in blocking legislation aimed’ at curtailing their hard-won rights. 

Coupled with these major gains on the home-front there has been an extra- 
ordinary interest in the international aspects of civil liberties—freedom of com- 
munication by press, radio, motion pictures and printed matter, the right of asylum 
for refugees, and the creation of those agencies under the United Nations charter 
which are committed to protecting and expanding these and other liberties. 

On the less favorable side are to be listed the government’s inexcusable treatment 
of the entire Japanese minority, evacuated from their homes and jobs on the Pacific 
Coast and held for over two long years in virtual concentration camps; the impris- 
onment of over 4,000 conscientious objectors, three-fourths of them Jehovah's Wit- 
nesses, either for refusing the limited alternative services provided by the draft 
act or for failure to gain recognition; and the continued antics of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, sounding-board for the archaic prejudices of 
the Hon. John Rankin of Mississippi and his associates, determined to attack not 
only Communists but liberals and the C.I.O. generally. In addition, the period 
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since the war has shown some evidences of a resurgence of mob violence with some 
Southern lynchings, Ku Klux Klan activities and in California sporadic terrorism 
against the returning Japanese evacuees. 


MAJORITY RIGHTS 

On the larger field of those liberties which affect the nation generally, marked 
advances were made during recent months, chiefly by court decision. The U. S. 
Supreme Court ended the arbitrary ctnsorship of periodicals by the Post-Office 
Department in forbidding the Postmaster General to revoke the second-class mailing 
privileges of “Esquire” on the basis of his disapproval of its contents. It extended 
the area of newspaper criticism of the courts in upsetting a contempt citation 
against the Miami (Fla.) Herald. It opened up first-run motion pictures to all 
competitors, so that the public is now enabled to see presumably first-class pictures 
at.once on their release in any theater, instead of in those controlled by the pro- 
ducers. A lower federal court has outlawed block-booking under which an exhibi- 
tor was forced to take, and the public forced to see, inferior pictures along with 
the better ones. More encouraging than these decisions with respect to the freedom 
of the public in utilizing the major means of communication was the set of stand- 
ards adopted by the Federal Communications Commission to govern the granting 
and renewal of radio station licenses. Under them all stations are now required 
to devote more time to programs freed from commercial sponsorship, to local 
programs of public interest, and to fair presentations of public controversy. 


MINORITY RIGHTS 


Advances in extending the freedom of minorities, affecting only small numbers, 
but significant of the health of our democratic guarantees, were won by Supreme 
Court decisions enlarging the already large rights of Jehovah’s Witnesses to dis- 
tribute their literature; the reversal of decisions of fifteen years ago barring from 
citizenship those aliens who refuse to promise to bear arms; the assertion by the 
Court of the supremacy of the civil over the military power by voiding the hun- 
dreds of convictions of civilians by military courts in Hawaii under a form of 
unlawful martial law; and the Court’s requirement that Negroes, like all others, 
must have the right to travel between one state and another in buses without 
segregation. 

The lower courts in general have followed the spirit expressed by the Supreme 
Court’s more liberal interpretations. Unions have been forbidden to segregate 
Negroes or to deny them admission in closed shop industries; segregation of Mexi- 
can-American children has been forbidden in California; restrictive housing cove- 
nants barring occupancy by darker races have been upset in several states; even 
Gerald L. K. Smith and his America First Party have succeeded in getting court 
protection for the use of public buildings denied by local officials. 


THE CENSORS 


The local censors of morals—as usual—have been busily concerned with books 
and movies which they either banned or took to the courts. In Massachusetts, 
afflicted by both Roman Catholic and Puritan standards of decency in litera- 
ture, the Supreme Court with a lone dissent sustained a conviction for sélling 
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Lillian Smith’s “Strange Fruit”; and a prosecutionywas instituted in the western 
part of the state against ‘Forever Amber.” In New York the Vice Society seized: 
and took to court the “Memoirs of Hecate County,” with results yet undetermined. 
In St. Paul the police tardily banned “God’s Little Acre” by Erskine Caldwell, 
thirteen years after publication, and no book-seller could be found to challenge 
them. 

Movie censors in one place or another put the lid on “Scarlet Street” and. the 
“Outlaw”; and “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ musical comedy version, ran foul of the 
authorities in a dozen cities responding to pressure by Negroes, Communists and 
others who resented this portrayal of the Negro. 


Censorship on moral grounds has sharply declined nationally following Supreme 
Court and appellate court decisions over-ruling the Post Office censors, the most 
formidable of the controllers of what is permissible. Nudism and too precise birth 
control information are still under ban. But nudism won a round when a prose- 
cution against the clergyman-secretary of the American Sunbathing Association was 
dropped in New Jersey by the Department of Justice, which apparently holds non- 
criminal the distribution of its official magazine by express. 


THE COLONIES 


Remote from general consideration as a civil liberties issue are conditions under 
which the United States administers its colonies. But colonial policy has wide 
effects on the position of the United States in world affairs, and particularly on 
the attitudes of subject peoples to the western nations claiming adherence to demo- 
cratic principle. A landmark in progress was the achievtment of national inde- 
pendence by the Philippines on July 4, 1946, despite some restrictive economic 
provisions and the retention of military and naval bases. Puerto Rico moved for- 
ward toward a settlement of its’ anomalous status with united pressure by its 
legislature and all parties for a vote on independence, statehood or “dominion 
status,” and the recognition of its developing freedom in the appointment by the 
President of the first native governor. The Virgin Islands gained recognition, too, 
not of any desire for independence, but of their racial character in the appointment 
of a distinguished American Negro as governor. But the Pacific island colonies— 
Guam, Samoa and the mandated islands taken from the Japanese—have remained 
solely under arbitrary naval rule without any indication of a move toward civil 
government in increasing the civil rights of the natives, although agitation toward 
that end was started in Congress and among interested agencies. 


THE FUTURE 


The advances made in extending the rights of minorities and of the public 
generally still leave large problems unsolved and areas where further struggle 
will be necessary to bring about results favorable to democratic goals. Race rela- 
tions mark the leading challenge to our claims that we extend equality to all 
before the law. Labor’s rights are under steady attack. Concentration of monopo- 
listic power in the fields of radio, the press and motion pictures demands sharper 
restraints. Censorship powers must be further curbed. 

The war has left in the courts and federal agencies a few but serious problems 
for decision and solution. Thousands of Japanese-Americans who gave up their 
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citizenship under pressure of the evacuation are now seeking to get it restored and 
to quash orders of deportation to Japan. Hundreds of conscientious objectors serv- 
ing long sentences in prison await an amnesty or speedier release. Several trials 
for seditious publications or so-called conspiracies await final action, German and 
Austrian pre-war films seized by the Enemy Alien Property Custodian await release. 


Aside from war cases the U. S. Supreme Court has before it such varied issues 
as the use of public monies to transport school-children to private schools, the 
constitutionality of restrictions on the political activities of federal employees, the 
New York law penalizing the publication of material portraying “murder, crime 
and lust,” and an anti-trust suit against chain motion picture theatres. Congress 
will still confront persistent campaigns for a federal fair employment practice act, 
for abolition of the poll-tax in federal elections and for a federal anti-lynching law. 


The agencies for protecting civil liberties have grown stronger and more numer- 
ous, with a striking change in the role of government which has expanded its 
protective arms through fair employment commissions in the state, labor relations 
boards, special units of the Department of Justice, and a long series of favorable 
court decisions. International protection of human rights has received unprece- 
dented attention from American agencies, both public and private, with a coop- 
erative joint action group formed to make representations to the United Nations 
Commission on Human Rights. The general tendencies toward expansion of civil 
liberties are now far less based on special pleading in behalf of one minority or 
another than on the broad concepts of over-all guarantees of universal application. 

Hope for continued progress is inevitably bound up with the fate of those inter- 
national institutions created by the war and on which rests the solution of the 
war-breeding conflicts among the nations, among which civil liberties or “human 
rights” in their varied forms play so critical a part. 
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CIVIL LIBERTIES IN THE SUPREME COURT, 1945 


I. RELIGIOUS FREEDOM 


Unlike previous years, no case involving Jehovah’s Witnesses came 
before the Supreme Court in 1945. The only case involving religious 
freedom to be decided by the court was brought by a conscientious 
objector. 

Clyde Wilson Summers was denied the right to practice law by the 
state of Illinois. Summers had complied with all prerequisites for 
admission to the bar of Illinois except that he had not obtained the 
certificate of the Committee on Character and Fitness. The committee 
refused to sign the certificate because Summers was a conscientious 
objector to war. The Illinois Supreme Court denied him relief. In 
the United States Supreme Court Summers contended that his ex- 
clusion from the bar was a denial to him of due process of law, 
which includes the principles of the First Amendment. 

The state court justified its refusal to admit Summers to practice 
law on the ground that he was unable to take in good faith the oath 
to support the state constitution; for support of the constitution may 
require the use of force. 

Mr. Justice Reed, in his opinion for the Supreme Court, said that 
under the federal constitution a state could not exclude a person from 
any calling simply because he belonged to a particular religious 
group; but here there was no such discrimination. A person of Sum- 
mers’ age could be required by Illinois to serve in the militia in time 
of war; and the state law, unlike the Selective Training and Service 
Act, has no special provision for conscientious objectors. Just as the 
federal government may bar conscientious objectors from naturaliza- 
tion, so states may bar them from the practice of the law; for the 
exemption of conscientious objectors from combatant duty is by the 
grace of Congress and not by constitutional guarantee. 

Mr. Justice Black wrote a dissenting opinion, in which he was 
joined by Justices Douglas, Murphy, and Rutledge. He pointed out 
that under the decision not one Quaker could qualify for the Ilinois 
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bar; that one who believes in non-resistance rather than in force could 
be barred from every public occupation. The state has no right to 
demand a test oath, designed to impose civil disabilities upon men 
for their beliefs rather than for unlawful conduct. Furthermore, Sum- 
mers was willing to take the oath. While the Illinois constitution au- 
thorizes the legislature to draft men from 18 to 45 years of age for 
militia service and the state would have the right to punish conscien- 
tious objectors for a refusal to serve as soldiers, it does not follow that 
the state may use the test oath as it did in this case. Illinois has not 
drafted men into the militia since 1864, and if it ever will, it may be 
that it will follow the example of Congress and exempt conscientious 
objectors. “Thus the probability that Illinois would ever call the peti- 
tioner to serve in a war has little more reality than an imaginary 
quantity in mathematics. I cannot agree that a state can lawfully bar 
from a semi-public position a well-qualified man of good character 
solely because he entertains a religious belief which might prompt 
him at some time in the future to violate a law which has not yet 
been and may never be enacted.” 


II. DEPORTATION OF ALIENS 


The Harry Bridges deportation case, which began in the Depart- 
ment of Labor in 1936, was finally disposed of by a decision of the 
court in favor of Bridges. 

Before he came to the United States from Australia in 1920, Bridges 
was an active trade-unionist. For a short time in 1921 he was a mem- 
ber of the IWW. He was a longshoreman and was active in organizing 
the Longshoremen’s Association in San Francisco. He was active in the 
maritime strike of 1934, and in the strike sought the support of Com- 
munists. He encouraged seamen to join the Marine Workers’ Indus- 
trial Union, to which many Communists belonged. He sought the 
help, and in turn cooperated with, the Western Worker, a Communist 
organ. He refused to adopt any policy whereby his unions would ex- 
clude Communist workers. Occasionally he had visited Communist 
headquarters. 

In 1939 Dean James M. Landis of Harvard Law School heard the 
case for the Labor Department, and recommended that no order of 
deportation be issued. In 1940 jurisdiction was shifted to the De. 
partment of Justice by President Roosevelt. Another hearing was held, 
this time by Judge Charles B. Sears, formerly of the New York Court 
of Appeals, who decided against Bridges. The Board of Immigration 
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Appeals, however, disapproved of Sears’ conclusions; but the Attorney 
General sustained Sears and ordered the deportation of Bridges. 
Bridges then took the case to the federal courts, on an application for 
a writ of habeas corpus. Both the federal district court and the circuit 
court of appeals decided against Bridges. The Supreme Court, by a 
divided vote, reversed the judgment, and held that Bridges was not 
subject to deportation. 


The question before the court was whether or not Bridges was af- 
filiated with or a member of an organization which believed in or 
advocated the overthrow of the government by force or violence. If 
such affiliation or membership was proved, the federal statute re- 
quired deportation of the alien. The case was decided by the majority 
on the basis of their interpretation of the statute; they held that Sears 
and Biddle had misconstrued the meaning of the term “affiliation” 
as used in the act. Cooperation with a proscribed organization, said 
Mr. Justice Douglas in the opinion for the court, limited to its “wholly 
lawful activities,” is not affiliation; for individuals, “like nations, may 
cooperate in a common cause over a period of months or years though 
their ultimate aims do not coincide.” The facts in the case, said Dou- 
glas, show “little more than a course of conduct which reveals coope- 
ration with Communist groups for the attainment of wholly lawful 
objectives.” 

Sears and Biddle had found that Bridges at one time was a member 
of the Communist Party. This finding was based on statements made 
by two witnesses, O’Neil and Lundeberg. Since the former’s state- 
ments were unsworn and admitted in violation of the rules of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, they should have been ex- 
cluded, said the court. The latter’s testimony was not treated indepen- 
dently of O’Neil’s; therefore, Lundeberg’s testimony was tainted by 
the statements of O’Neil. 

Mr. Justice Murphy, in a concurring opinion, said that the record 
in this case “will stand forever as a monument to man’s intolerance 
of man. Seldom if ever in the history of this nation has there been 
such a concentrated and relentless crusade to deport an individual 
because he dared to exercise the freedom that belongs to him as a 
human being and that is guaranteed to him by the Constitution.” 
Murphy did not restrict himself to statutory interpretation; he said 
the act was unconstitutional. The Bill of Rights limits the power of 
Congress to expel aliens. The order of deportation violated constitu- 
tional guarantees in two respects: (1) It was based on the theory of 
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guilt by association; on a finding that Bridges, regardless of his per- 
sonal beliefs, may be deported if he was a member of a proscribed or- 
ganization. But American law recognizes only personal guilt. (2) The 
statute on which the order was based is invalid under the “clear and 
present danger” test; for there was not the slightest evidence that 
Bridges or the Party seriously and imminently threatened to uproot 
the government by force and violence. Aliens enjoy under the Cons- 
titution freedom of speech and the press and freedom of assembly just 
as do citizens. Just as an alien may not be imprisoned for exercising 
these rights, so may he not be deported. 


Chief Justice Stone, with Justices Roberts and Frankfurter joining, 
wrote a dissenting opinion. They said that Congress has plenary power 
over the deportation of aliens. Lundeberg’s testimony was not de- 
pendent on O’Neil’s statements; besides, O’Neil’s statements were 


properly admitted and warranted the finding of Bridges’ membership 
in the Communist Party. 


lI. THE NEGRO 


Two of the three cases decided by the court involving Negroes are 
of great importance. 


(1) Railway Mail Association case. The Railway Mail Association 
is an organization of postal clerks of the United States Railway Mail 
Service. It excluded from membership Negro clerks. The question was 
whether or not the courts could apply to the association the New 
York Civil Rights Act which provides that no labor organization shall 
deny a person membership by reason of race, color or creed. The 
court unanimously held that the association is a “labor organization” 
within the meaning of the act. It also held that the New York act 
does not violate the Fourteenth Amendment as an interference with 
the organization’s right of selection of members or as an abridgement 
of its property rights and liberty of contract. Said Mr. Justice Reed: 
“We see no constitutional basis for the contention that a state cannot 
protect workers from exclusion solely on the basis of race, color or 
creed by an organization, functioning under the protection of the 
state, which holds itself out to represent the general business needs 
of employees.” 


Mr. Justice Frankfurter, in a concurring opinion, said: “Of course 
a state may leave abstention from such discrimination to the cons- 
cience of individuals. On the other hand, a state may choose to put 
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its authority behind one of the cherished aims of American feeling 
by forbidding indulgence in racial or religious prejudice to another’s 
hurt.” 


(*) The Screws case. Screws was sheriff of Baker County, Georgia. 
With the assistance of a policeman and a deputy sheriff he arrested 
Hall, a Negro of Georgia, late at night at Hall’s home, on a warrant 
charging theft of a tire. Hall was handcuffed and taken by car to the 
court house. As he alighted from the car at the court-house square, 
the three officers began beating him with their fists and with a black- 
jack about eight inches long and weighing two pounds. After Hall 
had been knocked to the ground, they continued to beat him for from 
fifteen to thirty minutes, until he was unconscious. Then he was 
dragged, feet first, through the court-house square into the jail and 
thrown upon the floor dying. An ambulance was called and Hall was 
removed to a hospital where he died within the hour. Mr. Justice 
Douglas, in his opinion for the court, said that the case “involves a 
shocking and revolting episode in law enforcement.” 

The state of Georgia took no steps to bring Screws and his ac- 
complices to legal account. A federal grand jury returned an indict- 
ment against them, charging them with violation of section 52 of the 
federal Civil Rights Act and with a conspiracy to violate this section. 
The indictment charged that the officers, acting under color of the 
laws of Georgia, “willfully” caused Hall to be deprived of “rights, 
privileges, or immunities secured or protected” to him by the Four- 
teenth Amendment: the right not to be deprived of life without due 
process of law; the right to be tried by due process of law, and, if 
- found guilty, to be punished in accordance with the laws of the state. 
The federal jury returned a verdict of guilty. Defendants asked the 
Supreme Court to set aside the judgment of conviction. 

Before the court it was argued on behalf of the defendants that sec- 
tion 52 is unconstitutional in so far as it makes criminal acts which 
are in violation of the due process clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. For no ascertainable standard of guilt is provided. The due 
process clause has been broadly defined by the court; but these broad 
definitions, it was contended, provide, by reason of their broadness, 
no ascertainable standard of guilt. Section 52 has content only if it 
is permitted to incorporate into it by reference a large body of chang- 
ing and uncertain law, expressible in general terms, and not always 
reducible to specific rules. But under our system of government crimi- 
nal statutes must be specific. In order to determine what the statute 
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outlaws the interested person must have access to a comprehensive 
law library. 

In his opinion for the court Douglas pointed out that this argument 
cannot be sustained in view of the fact that the statute requires the 
proscribed act to be done “willfully.” While the constitutional vice 
in such a statute may be the essential injustice to the accused by plac- 
ing him on trial for an offense the nature of which the statute does not 
define, and of which, hence, it can give no warning, the constitutional- 
ity of the act is saved by the requirement that defendant shall have 
acted knowingly or willfully. The statute, in other words, requires a 
specific intent. Here the defendants acted apparently ‘in reckless dis- 
regard of constitutional prohibitions or guarantees.’’ Still the case as 
presented was defective, for the trial judge did not charge the jury on 
the element of willfullness. To convict properly it was necessary for 
the jury to find that the accused “had the purpose to deprive the 
prisoner of a constitutional right, e. g., the right to be tried by a court 
rather than by ordeal.” The judgment of conviction was therefore re- 
versed and the case sent back for a new trial. 


The opinion of the court covered, however, another significant 
point, which should be noted. 

It was contended on behalf of the defendants that they are not 
within the terms of section 52 because they had acted against the laws 
of the state, and not “under color of any law.” But the court thought 
otherwise. Misuse of power by officers of the law, acting in official 
capacities, is action in the name of and for the state by one clothed 
with the state’s power. 

Mr. Justice Rutledge, concurring in the result, wrote a separate 
opinion, in which he said that the trial judge’s charges were wholly 
adequate. Accordingly, he would affirm the conviction. But since four 
Justices have voted for a reversal and a new trial, and since his views 
concerning appropriate disposition are more nearly in accord with 
those stated by Douglas than they are with the views of those who 
favor outright reversal, in order that disposition be made of the case, 
he cast his vote for a reversal and a new trial. 

Mr. Justice Murphy dissented, holding that the judgment of con- 
viction should be affirmed. There is nothing vague about the right 
not to be deprived of life without due process of law. “Knowledge of 
a comprehensive law library is unnecessary for officers of the law to 
know that the right to murder individuals in the course of their du- 
ties is unrecognized in this nation. No appreciable amount of intel- 
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ligence or conjecture on the part of the lowliest state official is needed 
for him to realize that fact; nor should it surprise him to find out that 
the Constitution protects persons from his reckless disregard of human 
life and that statutes punish him therefor.” The evidence, he said, 
was more than convincing that the defendants willfully, or at least 
with wanton disregard of the consequences, deprived Hall of his life 
without due process of law. 

Mr. Justice Roberts wrote a dissenting opinion, in which Justices 
Frankfurter and Jackson concurred. They contended that the de- 
fendants had committed an act which was a crime under Georgia law, 
a “patently local crime.” The state should not be relieved of respons- 
ibility of prosecuting Screws and the other officers by the federal 
government undertaking prosecution. Section 53 was not intended to 
apply to situations where the state officer acted contrary to state law. 
Here the state obeyed the Constitution, but the officers of the state 
flouted the law. They are subject to state, not federal, prosecution. 
Furthermore, section 52 is unconstitutional for uncertainty, and the 
requirement that the act done be willful does not cure this defect. In 
conclusion Roberts said: ‘““There can be no doubt that this shapeless 
and all-embracing statute can serve as a dangerous instrument of poli- 
tical intimidation and coercion in the hands of those so inclined.” 

(The significance of the decision lies in the fact that section 52 is 
one of two laws to which the Negro con turn for federal protection of 
his constitutional rights. If these were taken away the Negro would 
be at the almost complete mercy of the states and would have no re- 
course to the federal government for relief. By a vote of 6-3 the cons- 
titutionality of section 52 has been saved.) 


(3) Akins v. Texas: discrimination in selection of grand jury. De- 
fendant Negro was sentenced to death for murder by a court in Dallas 
County, Texas. He charged violation of the equal protection and due 
process clauses of the Fourteenth Amendment. About 151% per cent 
of the population of the county is Negro. A substantial percentage of 
them are qualified to serve as grand jurors. The grand jury list of six- 
teen persons made up by the commissioners contained the name of 
only one Negro, and this Negro was among the twelve chosen to serve. 
Defendant argued that there was purposeful limitation on Negro re- 
presentation in grand juries—one Negro to each panel. The court held 
that fairness in selection does not require proportional representation. 
The law does not require representation of Negroes; it only requires 
that they be not excluded through discrimination. Prior to the Hill 
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case, decided in 1942, no colored person had ever served on a grand 
jury in Dallas County, but the court, in an opinion by Mr. Justice 
Reed, found that since then the jury commissioners have not been 
practicing racial discrimination; the court was not convinced that the 
commissioners deliberately and intentionally limited the number of 
Negroes on the grand jury list. 

The Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Black dissented; and Mr. Justice 
Murphy wrote a dissenting opinion, in which he said that racial limi- 
tation may be as vicious as racial exclusion from the constitutional 
standpoint. Here, said Murphy, it was clear that the three commis- 
sioners intended to place no more than one Negro on the panel. One 
commissioner admitted: “We had no intention of placing more than 
one Negro on the panel. When we did that we had finished with the 
Negro.” The commissioners refused to disregard the factor of color 
in selecting the jury personnel. To that extent they disregarded de- 
fendant’s right to the equal protection of the law and ignored the 
ideals of the jury system. “Our affirmance of this judgment,” said 
Murphy, “thus tarnishes the fact that we of this nation are one people 
undivided in ability or freedom by differences in race, color or creed.” 


IV. LABOR 


A number of significant decisions were made in cases involving spe- 
cifically the rights of labor and generally the question of limits on 
freedom of speech and assembly. The most important of these cases 
is the Thomas case. 


(1) Thomas v. Collins. A Texas statute required labor organizers to 
register with a designated state official and procure from him an or- 
ganizer’s card before soliciting membership in unions. A state court 
issued an order restraining R. J. Thomas, president of UAW and a 
CIO vice president, from soliciting membership in Texas without first 
obtaining an organizer’s card. After issuance of the order Thomas 
addressed a mass meeting of workers in which he asked persons pre- 
sent to join a union. For this action the state court held him in con- 
tempt, fined and sentenced him to short imprisonment. 

The Supreme Court, in an opinion by Mr. Justice Rutledge, held 
that the statute imposed a previous restraint upon the right of free 
speech and assembly in violation of the Fourteenth Amendment 
(which incorporates the First Amendment) . 


The state supreme court had sustained the act as an exercise of the 
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police power to safeguard laborers from imposture when approached 
by an alleged organizer; it denied that there was an issue of free speech 
or assembly—the statute conferred ministerial, not discretionary, 
powers on the state official. But the United States Supreme Court held 
that the clear and present danger test applied: “Only the gravest 
abuses, endangering paramount interests, give occasion for permissible 
limitation.” The First Amendment protects small causes as well as 
great—it applies to all fields of human interest, including business or 
economic activity. Regulation to prevent fraud must not trespass upon 
free speech or freedom of assembly in the absence of a clear and pre- 
sent danger. It was not possible for Thomas to discuss unionism 
without inviting persons present at the meeting to join. In any case, a 
line can hardly be drawn between discussion of unionism and solicita- 
tion, and an attempt to regulate the latter restrains the former. 


It was argued by the state that the Statute was a mere indentification 
law, vesting no discretion in the officer. The court said, however, that 
the requirement of registration in order to make a public speech was 
incompatible with the exercise of free speech and assembly. Previous 
identification of speakers may not be required. (On this point the 
court apparently overruled a dictum in Cantwell v. Connecticut.) 


If a speaker, however, goes beyond speech-making and undertakes 
to collect funds or solicit subscriptions, he enters a realm where re- 
gistration or identification may be required. 

In a concurring opinion Mr. Justice Jackson said that just as a 
state-may regulate the practice of medicine or law, so it may regulate 
the business of soliciting funds or membership for unions; but a state 
may not prohibit a labor leader from making a public address and 
urging the joining of a union. A state may protect the public from 
those who seek to obtain its money. But it is not the duty or right of 
a state to protect the public against false doctrine. Every person must 
be his own watchman for the truth. The Thomas case falls within the 
category of free speech rather than the practice of a vocation as a soli- 
citor. 

Chief Justice Stone, Justices Reed, Frankfurter, and Roberts dis- 
sented. In his opinion Roberts said that the case presented the regula- 
tion of a calling—like that of medicine or law. The statute does not 
prohibit an individual from soliciting others to join a union; it ap- 
plies only to paid solicitors, paid organizers. The state attempted to 
restrain speech only in so far as it is an integral part of the transaction 
of the paid solicitation of men to join a union. 
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(2) Alabama State Federation of Labor v. McAdory. Alabama in 
1943 passed an act which required all labor organizations having 
members employed in Alabama to file with the state department of 
labor various reports and financial statements. Each union was re- 
quired to file a copy of its constitution and by-laws, and a copy of 
the constitution and by-laws of the national or international to which 
the local may belong. Annually the unions were required to file state- 
ments showing the names and addresses of officers and their salaries, 
the number of paid up members, and a complete financial and proper- 
ty report. The act prohibited any executive, administrative, profes- 
sional or supervisory employee from becoming a member in a union 
which admitted to membership employees other than the aforemen- 
tioned. 

Labor unions in Alabama brought an action in state courts for a 
declaratory judgment to have the act declared unconstitutional. The 
state supreme court upheld the act, The United States Supreme Court 
granted a writ of certiorari to review the judgment. 

After the case reached the Supreme Court, the court, in an opinion 
by the Chief Justice, held that it would be an abuse of discretion for 
it to make a pronouncement on the constitutionality of the act in a 
declaratory judgment proceeding. It would wait until the necessity 
for such a decision will have arisen or until the statute will have been 
applied by the state courts to a particular set of facts. The extent to 
which the declaratory judgment procedure may be used in the federal 
courts, said the court, lies in the sound discretion of the court, where 
the matter involved is the control of state action. The court is loath 
to decide abstract, hypothetical or contingent questions. 


(2) CIO v. McAdory. A companion case to the above. 


(3) Hunt v. Crumboch. The question, as stated by Mr. Justice 
Black in his opinion for the court, was whether a labor union violated 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act by refusing to admit to membership em- 
ployees of Hunt’s Motor Freight and Food Products Transport, and 
by refusing to sell the services of the union members to the company, 
thereby making it impossible for the company to continue in business. 

For about 14 years prior to 1939 the company, a partnership en- 
gaged in motor trucking, carried freight for the A & P company; 85 per 
cent of the merchandise was hauled in interstate commerce. The A. 
F. of L. union of drivers and helpers in 1937 called a strike at the A 
& P in Philadelphia to enforce a closed shop. The Hunt company re- 
fused to unionize and attempted to operate during the strike. There 
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was much violence; a union man was killed and one of the Hunt part- 
ners was tried for the homicide and acquitted. A & P and the union 
entered into a closed shop agreement; all contract haulers except 
Hunt made closed shop agreements or joined the union. The union 
refused to negotiate with Hunt or admit its workers into the union. 
A & P discontinued the services of Hunt. Hunt then obtained a con- 
tract with another company, but then lost this contract, too, because 
of the union’s position. Hunt was unable to engage further in the 
hauling business in Philadelphia, and then brought an action to en- 
join the union and for treble damages under the Sherman act. 


The court held that it is not a violation of the act for laborers in 
combination to refuse to work. They can sell or not sell their labor as 
they please, and upon such terms and conditions as they choose, with- 
out infringing the anti-trust laws. Labor is not a commodity or ar- 
ticle of commerce under these laws. And it was the exercise of the 
workers’ right that created the situation which caused Hunt to lose 
its hauling contracts and its business. The question cf the wisdom or 
unwisdom, rightness or wrongness, selfishness or unselfishness of the 
union’s position is not relevant. Even if the facts showed that Hunt’s 
employees were excluded from the union as the result of prejudice 
or discrimination, which might be within the condemnation of the 
Steele and Tunstall decisions of 1944, it would not matter here, for 
Congress has not made a union’s breach of duty to employees in a 
collective bargaining group an infraction of the Sherman act. 

Chief Justice Stone, Justice Roberts, Frankfurter, and Jackson dis- 
sented. Roberts in his opinion said that it was not accurate to say 
that the union men decided not to sell their labor to Hunt. They in- 
tended to drive the company out of business and succeeded in doing 
-so. By doing so they reduced competition between interstate carriers 
by eliminating one competitor from the field. The conspiracy was 
therefore within the condemnation of the anti-trust acts as one in- 
tended to lessen competition. 

In his dissenting opinion Jackson said: “With this decision, the 
labor movement has come full circle. The workingman has struggled 
long, the fight has been filled with hatred, and conflict has been dan. 
gerous, but now workers may not be deprived of their livelihood 
merely because their employers oppose and they favor unions .. . This 
court now sustains the claim of a union to the right to deny partici- 
pation in the economic world to an employer simply because the 
union dislikes him. This court permits to employees the same ar- 
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bitrary dominance over the economic sphere which they control that 
labor so long, so bitterly and so rightly asserted should belong to no 
man.” A union cannot lawfully strike for an unlawful purpose. The 
exaction of privately determined punishment for an alleged murder 
is unlawful. A strike to compel an employer to yield to union demands 
is not within the Sherman act. Here the employer has yielded, and 
the union has achieved the end to which all legitimate union pressure 
is directed and limited. “The union cannot consistently with the 
Sherman act refuse to enjoy the fruits of its victory and deny peace 
terms to an employer who has unconditionally surrendered.” 


(4) Allen Bradley Company case. This case, too, involved the ques- 
tion if the Sherman act has any application to unions. The company 
manufactures electrical equipment. Through activities of the union 
and others the company has not been able to sell its products in New 
York City. The union is local 3 of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, with jurisdiction over the New York City metro- 
politan area. Some of the union members work for manufacturers who 
produce electrical equipment similar to that made by the Bradley 
company; other union members work for contractors and on the in- 
stallation of equipment, rather than on its manufacture. 

The union carried on an aggressive campaign to obtain closed shop 
agreements with all local electrical equipment manufacturers and 
contractors, and gradually it achieved more and more such agreements 
in the metropolitan area. Under these agreements contractors were 
obliged to’ purchase equipment from none but local manufacturers 
who also had closed shop agreements with the local union; manufac- 
turers obligated themselves to confine their New York City sales to 
contractors employing the union’s members. In time these agreements 
expanded into industry-wide understandings looking not merely to 
terms and conditions of employment but also to price and market 
control. Agencies were set up composed of representatives of the union, 
manufacturers, and contractors to boycott recalcitrant local con- 
tractors and manufacturers and to bar from the area equipment 
manufactured outside its boundaries. 

As a result of this combination the business of New York City 
manufacturers had a phenomenal growth; jobs available to the local’s 
members were multiplied; wages went up, hours were shortened; 
prices of New York City electrical equipment soared. Manufacturers 
sold their goods at a higher price within the city and at a lower price 
outside. Interstate sales were wholly suppressed. 
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The Supreme Court held that the union,violated the Sherman Act 
by aiding and abetting businessmen in the restraint of trade. 


In his opinion for the court, Mr. Justice Black pointed out that, 
as originally passed, the Sherman Act contained no language express- 
ly exempting labor union activities, and opinion was divided as to 
whether or not labor came within its terms. Federal courts adopted 
the view that labor unions were restricted by the act. In 1914 Con- 
gress passed the Clayton Act, which provided that labor was neither a 
commodity nor an article and that the Sherman Act should not be 
“construed to forbid the existence and operation of labor, agricultural, 
or horticultural organizations instituted for the purposes of mutual 
help.” A section of the Clayton Act limited the power of courts to issue 
injunctions in a case involving a dispute concerning terms or condi- 
tions of employment. Again there was a dispute as to whether or not 
labor was altogether exempt from any possible inclusion in the anti- 
trust legislation. The Supreme Court in the Duplex Printing Press 
case and in the Bedford Cut Stone case declined to interpret the Clay- 
ton Act as manifesting a congressional purpose wholly to exempt la- 
bor unions from the Sherman Act. The court held in those cases that 
a secondary boycott could be restrained. Again the unions went to 
Congress, and Congress adopted the Norris-La Guardia Act, which 
broadened the meaning of the words “labor dispute’ as used in the 
Clayton Act, and gave labor further rights, which were again 
broadened by the Wagner Act of 1935. 

It appears, therefore, said Black, that there are two congressional 
policies which the court needs to reconcile: to preserve a competitive 
business economy, and to preserve the rights of labor to organize to 
improve its conditions through collective bargaining. 


Had there been no union-manufacturers-contractors combination, 
what the union did in this case would not be a violation of the Sher- 
man Act. But here the union aided and abetted the businessmen who 
clearly violated the act. Congress never intended that. unions could, 
consistently with the Sherman Act, aid non-labor groups to create 
business monopolies and to control the marketing of goods and serv- 
ices. ‘We have been pointed to no language in any act of Congress or 
in its reports or debates, nor have we found any, which indicates that 
it was ever suggested, considered, or legislatively determined that labor 
unions should be granted an immunity such as is sought in the pre- 
sent case.” The holding of the court means, said Black, that labor 
union activities may or may not be in violation of the Sherman Act, 
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depending on whether the union acts alone or in combination with 
business groups. 

The judgment of the lower court limited the injunction to the 
union and its agents. This, said Black, makes the judgment subject 
to reversal. The injunction must be amended so as to enjoin only 
those prohibited activities in which the union engaged in combination 
with non-labor groups. 

Mr. Justice Murphy dissented. He said that his disagreement was 
not so much with the legal principles announced by the court as with 
their application to the facts of the case. The union has not aided or 
abetted a primary violation of the act by employers. “What is legal if 
done alone should not become illegal if done with the assistance of 
others and with the same purpose.” The union did not come in to 
help the employers affect a restraint of trade; the union was the dy- 
namic force and it drove the other groups to enter into agreements 
whereby trade has been affected. 

Mr. Justice Roberts, in a separate opinion, contended that it was 
not his view that the union could have done what it did here, with 
impunity, if only it had entered into an agreement with each company 
separately—as long as the companies did not act in concert. “The 
course of decision in this court has now created a situation in which, 
by concerted action, unions may set up a wall around a municipality 
of millions of inhabitants against importation of any goods if the 
union and employers are able to convince the court that, while all 
employers have such agreements, each acted independently in making 
them,—this notwithstanding the avowed purpose to exclude goods not 
made in that city by the members of the union; notwithstanding the 
fact that the purpose and inevitable result is the stifling of competition 
in interstate trade and the creation of a monopoly.”” The Clayon Act 
makes no such distinction as that drawn by the court. Roberts said he 
would not limit the injunction as the opinion of Black directs. 


(5) Hill v. Florida. A Florida statute provided that no one shall 
be licensed as a business agent of a labor union who has not been a 
citizen of the United States for more than ten years, who has been con- 
victed of a felony, or who is not a person of good moral character. 
The fee charged was $1. The application was to be held for go days 
to permit the filing of objections. The licence was for the calendar 
year only, and the state officials could suspend or revoke it. A business 
agent was defined as a person “who shall for a pecuniary or financial 
consideration act or attempt to act” for a union “in soliciting or re- 
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ceiving from any employer any right or privilege for employees” or 
“in the issuance of membership or authorization cards, work-permits 
or any other evidence of rights granted or claimed in, or by, a labor. 
organization.” A labor union was required to file with the Secretary 
of State a written report, giving its name, location of its offices, and 
the names and addresses of its officers. Violation by a person or union 
was a misdemeanor. Acting under this statute Florida sought to en- 
join a plumbers’ union and Hill, its agent, from functioning until 
they had complied with the act. 

Mr. Justice Black, in his opinion for the court, held that the statute 
prohibited the union and its agent from functioning as collective bar- 
gaining agents except upon conditions fixed by Florida. The purpose 
of the Wagner Act is to encourage collective bargaining and to pro- 
tect the “full freedom” of workers in the selection of bargaining re- 
presentatives of their own choice. To this end Congress made it illegal 
for an employer to interfere with, coerce or restrain employees in se- 
lecting their representatives. The freedom of choice was without con- 
dition. The Florida act circumscribes this “full freedom.” It does this 
by requiring a business agent to prove to public officials that he 
measures up to a standard set by the state. 

While the requirement to pay $1 and to file a statement does not, 
by itself, conflict with federal law, the sanction for violation of the 
law does conflict with federal law; the threat of punishment for viola- 
tion is an obstacle to collective bargaining. 


The decision in the case, said Black, is consistent with the decision 
in Thomas v. Collins, considered supra. 


The Chief Justice concurred in so much of the opinion as found a 
conflict between the licensing provisions and the federal act (the 
NLRA). But states are left free to punish fraud, violence, and other 
forms of misconduct. They may require licenses by labor union’s 
agents as long as there is no obstruction of the exercise of rights con- 
ferred by the NLRA. This does not mean that states may fix standards 
or qualifications for labor unions or their agents which would preclude 
them from being chosen or functioning as bargaining agents. Stone 
dissented from the holding that the requirement to pay $1 and file a 
report was in conflict with federal law. 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter (with Mr. Justice Roberts concurring) dis- 
sented. Congress, he said, by protecting employees in their right to 
choose representatives for collective bargaining free from influence by 
employers did not impliedly wipe out the right of states under their 
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police power to require qualifications appropriate for union officials 
having fiduciary duties. Regulation by Congress and the Florida act 
may coexist. The state law should not be stricken down in the absence 
of a showing that it hinders or obstructs federal regulation. “When 
Congress purposely dealt only with the employer aspect of industrial 
relations and purposely abstained from making any rules touching 
union activities, the internal affairs of unions, or the responsibility 
of union officials to union members and to the public, Congress cer- 
tainly did not sponge out the states’ police power as to these matters.” 
The congressional legislation is directed only against employer inter- 
ference. All else was left to the states. 


V. FREEDOM OF SPEECH AND PRESS 


(1) The Associated Press case. Summary judgment was sought in a 
case brought under the anti-trust laws to enjoin the Associated Press 
as a monopoly in the dissemination of news. In his opinion for the 
court Mr. Justice Black stated that the AP consisted of more than 
1200 members. It collected, assembled and distributed news. Distribu- 
tion is made through interstate channels. The government sought an 
injunction, on the ground that the AP’s by-laws prohibited all AP 
members from selling news to non-members and granted each mem- 
ber powers to block its non-member competitors from membership. 
The essential facts were not in dispute but only their legal implica- 
tions. The by-laws on their face constitute, said Black, a restraint of 
trade. Whether or not they restrained trade in the past is not im- 
portant; they may restrain trade in the future. That the AP has not 
achieved a complete monopoly is not important. The facts showed 
that AP members did not sell any part of their news to non-member 
competitors. 

The AP argued that to apply the Sherman Act was to abridge the 
freedom of the press. On the contrary, said Black, the First Amend- 
ment provides an argument for applying here the Sherman Act. “That 
Amendment rests on the assumption that the widest possible dissemi- 
nation of information from diverse and antagonistic sources is es- 
sential to the welfare of the public, that a free press is a condition of a 
free society . . . Freedom to publish means freedom for all and not for 
some. Freedom to publish is guaranteed by the Constitution, but free- 
dom to combine to keep others from publishing is not.” The injunc- 
tion was upheld. 
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Mr. Justice Douglas, concurring, said that the by-laws were aimed 
at the competitors of the AP’s members; their necessary effect was to 
hinder or impede competition with members of the combination; the 
exclusive arrangement might result in the growth of a monopoly in 
the furnishing of news, in access to news, or in gathering or distribu- 
tion of news: business activities subject to the Sherman Act. If a mono- 
poly were shown to exist, the court would need to face the public 
utility theory. 

Also concurring, Mr. Justice Frankfurter pointed out that the 
members of the AP bind one another against selling local news to non- 
members and to exercise power to help one another in keeping out 
competitors from membership in the AP. These arrangements are 
plainly in restraint of interstate commerce. They are an unreasonable 
restraint. News is not an ordinary commodity. The public interest in 
it is apparent; it should not be defeated by private interests any more 
than by public censorship. From this standpoint the fact that there 
are rival news agencies is irrelevant. 


Dissenting, Mr. Justice Roberts said that the members of the AP 
were not acting together with the purpose of destroying competition. 
The plan and operations of the AP do not have the inevitable conse- 
quence of restraining competition between news agencies or news- 
papers, nor do they tend unreasonably to restrain competition. Non- 
member publishers obtain complete and satisfactory news coverage 
from other agencies and have prospered and grown without AP news 
service. In 1942 the total expenditures of AP and its subsidiaries were 
about $13,000,000; those of UP were over $8,500,000; those of INS 
were about $9,500,000. AP had 1247 domestic and 5 foreign members; 
UP had 981 domestic and 391 foreign subscribers; INS had 338 domestic 
and g foreign subscribers. While AP embraces 81% in number and 
96% in circulation in the daily morning field, UP serves such newspa- 
pers representing 40% in number and 64% in circulation. In the daily 
evening field AP members represent 59% in number and 77% in circu- 
lation; UP accounts for 45% in number and 65% in circulation. Many 
newspapers subscribe to more than one service. Events are reported by 
agencies other than the AP; the differences are only in the style of the 
reports, not in the facts reported. The AP service is not necessary to 
the success of a newspaper. In 1941 more than 600 UP. subscribers 
were not members of AP. AP does not attempt to monopolize the field. 
Neither reporters nor the events reported are monopolized. If AP is 
a monopoly, so are INS and UP. The court’s opinion, under guise of 
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enforcing the Sherman Act, in fact renders AP a public utility. But 
this creates a novel situation; for AP does not hold itself out as ready 
to serve the public generally; it neither restrains trade nor monopo- 
lizes it. The Sherman Act does not deal with public utilities: the court 
has rewritten the act. The revised by-laws must be submitted to the 
court for approval; the court becomes the guardian of the AP; the 
decree is a step against freedom of the press. “It is not protecting a 
freedom but confining it to prescribe where and how and under what 
conditions one must impart the literary product of his thought and: 
research. This is fettering the press, not striking off its chains.” 

The Chief Justice joined in this opinion. 

Mr. Justice Murphy, in a separate dissenting opinion, said that the 
facts did not show that the by-laws hampered or destroyed competi- 
tion. A competitive advantage enjoyed by AP members does not spell 
out monopoly. The record shows a complete absence of any monopoly, 
domination, price fixing, coercion, or other predatory practices by 
which competition is eliminated to the injury of the public interest. 
This case is the first instance of the court using the Sherman Act to 
outlaw a reasonable competitive advantage gained without benefit of 
any of the evils that Congress had in mind when it enacted the statute. 
The case is also the first in which the Sherman Act has been used as a 
vehicle for affirmative intervention by the government in the realm 
of dissemination of information. Newspapers are not exempt from the 
provisions of the act; but at the same time it is clear that they are en- 
gaged in collecting and distributing news and information rather than 
in manufacturing automobiles or aluminum. Nor can we escape the 
fact that governmental action directly aimed at the methods or con- 
ditions of such collection or distribution is an interference with the 
press; we should hesitate before creating a precedent in which might 
lurk even the slightest justification for despotic governmental inter- 
ference. Proof of the justification and need for the use of the Sherman 
Act to liberate and remove unreasonable impediments from the chan- 
nels of news distribution should therefore be clear and unmistakable 
if the precedent created is not to prove a dangerous one. The proofs 
must be altogether clear; nothing must be left to doubt or specula- 
tion. The facts must show that restraints have or inevitably will result 
from the combination. The case should not be disposed of on a mo- 
tion for summary judgment; the admitted facts are too lean or are in- 
conclusive. The by-laws may be proof of a desire to engage in success- 
ful competition; the proof of such success is not necessarily so unrea- 
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sonable in nature as to be a restraint of the*type clearly condemned by 
the act. If the AP had established a monopoly, the by-laws might be 
held unreasonable restraints of trade; but the government made no 
such claim; there was no evidence of a monopoly. A brisk rivalry with 
UP and INS was shown. Many newspapers have flourished without 
the AP service and have successfully competed with AP members. Some 
papers actually have preferred the UP or INS to the AP. “We stand 
at the threshold of a previously unopened door. We should pause long 
before opening it, lest the path be made clear for dangerous govern- 
mental interference in the future.” 


(2) The Keegan German Bund case. Defendants were indicted as 
a conspiracy to counsel persons to evade, resist and refuse service in 
the armed forces. The Selective Training and Service Act makes it a 
crime knowingly to counsel another to evade registration or service. 
The 25 German Bundists were tried together; one was acquitted. The 
Supreme Court reversed the judgment of conviction and remanded 
the case. 


In his opinion for the court, Mr. Justice Roberts pointed out that 
in 1935 the Friends of New Germany became the German-American 
Bund. After Fritz Kuhn was arrested, Kunze, a defendant, became the 
head. The organization was established on the fuehrer principle; 
members were expected to obey Kunze’s orders. There was a youth 
division, a division whose function was to drill in uniform, and other 
divisions. The professed purpose was to keep alive the German spirit 
among persons of German descent in the United States. The Bund 
endorsed the Nazi movement; it sought to keep us neutral. Prior to 
the adoption in 1940 of the draft act there seemed to have been no 
suggestion by the Bund that if passed the law ought not to be obeyed. 
The draft act as passed contained a provision that if a vacancy in em- 
ployment is caused by an employee being inducted into the armed 
forces, it was the expressed policy of Congress that the vacancy was 
not to be filled by a member of the Communist Party or the Bund. 
Keegan, attorney for the Bund, protested at a meeting of the organiza- 
tion against this provision and said the Bund should fight the provision 
in the courts as an unconstitutional discrimination. As a consequence 
of this meeting, Bund Command 37 was issued, which said that in- 
duction was not justified because of the discriminatory feature in the 
draft law. It said: “Every man, if he can, will refuse to do military 
duty until this law and all other laws of the country or the states 
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which confine the citizenship rights of Bund members are revoked.” 
This, contended the government, constituted counsel to evade military 
service. 

The court held that evasion is not made out by a refusal. To evade 
service means to use artifice in avoidance; to refuse is to decline to 
submit. Bundists were advised by the above command to register; re- 
gistration hardly implies a desire to evade. To counsel to refuse service 
is not made a crime by the act. 

Recognizing this weakness in its case the government sought to 
strengthen the indictment by proofs of un-American statements and 
sentiments of the Bund. But this proved only that some Bundists were 
persons who might be inclined to counsel evasion of the draft. The 
defendants were partisans of Germany: they were against our going 
to war with Germany, and might have been disposed to counsel eva- 
sion of the draft. The defendants were entitled to the direction of ac- 
quittal. 

Mr. Justice Black, concurring, pointed out that the section of the 
draft act to which the Bundists objected referred to returning veterans 
stigmatized as Communists or Bundists. It is apparent that he thought 
this provision unconstitutional. The defendants had a right to mili- 
tate against this provision “which would stigmatize honorably dis- 
charged soldiers as unworthy to hold a job and earn a living.” 

Also concurring, Mr. Justice Rutledge said that the command was 
no more than vehement protest against the offensive provision in the 
law—“‘sheer political discussion. More than this is necessary.” 

Chief Justice Stone, Justices Reed, Douglas, and Jackson dissented. 
Stone said that there was abundant evidence for the jury to find that 
the defendants were opposed to war with Germany and hostile to the 
act of 1940. The command to Bund members was a means of hindering 
and delaying the draft. The defendants had the inclination and pur- 
pose to persuade Bund members to obstruct the draft, and the com- 
mand was their chosen means to this end. To evade is to avoid or 
escape by any effort—force, artifice, or any other method. It was in 
this sense that the statute used the term. To refuse is one way to evade. 
By counselling refusal to serve, defendants counselled evasion. Violat- 
ing the act in order to test its constitutionality is evading the draft; 
counselling one to violate the act to test its constitutionality is counsel- 
ling to evade the draft. “There is no freedom to conspire to violate a 
statute with impunity merely because its constitutionality is doubted.” 
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A. Tue RicuHt To Have CounsEL 


(1) Williams v. Kaiser. Defendant pleaded guilty to an indictment 
charging him with robbery by means of a deadly weapon. He was 
found guilty by the Missouri court and sentenced to 15 years. This 
happened in 1940. In 1944 he filed a petition for a writ of habeas 
corpus, alleging that prior to conviction and sentence he had requested 
aid of counsel, but the court failed to make the appointment of coun- 
sel for a person unable to employ one and if he is charged with a 
felony. The question here was if he was entitled to insist on the ap- 
pointment of counsel under the due process clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

The court, in an opinion by Mr. Justice Douglas, held that the pe- 
tition made out a prima facie case of denial of a constitutional right. 
Robbery in the first degree by means of a deadly weapon is a capital 
offense in Missouri. The statutes of Missouri make fine distinction 
between robbery in the first degree, robbery in the second degree, 
grand larceny, petit larceny. A layman has a small chance of under- 
standing and using these differences, or of understanding the indict- 
ment and the rules of evidence. He requires the guiding hand of 
counsel at every step in the proceedings. Even if it be inferred that a 
plea of guilty means that defendant had committed a crime, he may 
still have been prejudiced by the denial of counsel. Douglas said that 
this decision is consistent with the court’s decision in the earlier case 
of Powell v. Alabama, to the effect that at least in capital offenses the 
court has the duty to assign counsel for a defendant not able himself 
to engage one. 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter (with Mr. Justice Roberts joining) dis- 
sented. He said that the Missouri supreme court had held that the de- 
fendant had failed to state a cause of action for a writ of habeas 
corpus. Though that court did not write an opinion, if the determina- 
tion by that court can reasonably be justified on defendant's failure 
to comply with a requirement of state law, then it must be so justified, 
and the record plainly allows the inference that defendant did not 
meet the procedural requirements of Missouri law for relief by habeas 
corpus. There is nothing to warrant the assumption that the state 
court was unmindful of Missouri law or the requirements of the Cons- 


titution. 
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(2) Tompkins v. Missouri. A companion case to the above Williams 
case, only here the defendant had pleaded guilty to a charge of murder 
in the first degree. Same result; same dissents. 


(3) House v. Mayo. In 1925 defendant pleaded guilty on a charge 
of burglary. The Florida court sentenced him to 21 years imprison- 
ment. Defendant contended that he had wanted to consult an at- 
torney but was forced to plead guilty within a few minutes after re- 
ceipt by him of a copy of the information. In a per curiam opinion 
the court held that defendant had been denied a constitutional right. 
Defendant here did not want the court to appoint counsel; he had his 
own. He should have been allowed an opportunity to consult his 
counsel. The court denied leave to file petition for a writ of habeas 
corpus, but granted petition for writ of certiorari to review denial 
of such writ by the federal district court. 

Mr. Justice Roberts dissented, saying that the writ of certiorari 
should be denied. 


(4) Rice v. Olson. Defendant, an Indian, pleaded guilty to a charge 
of burglary in Nebraska, and was sentenced to one to seven years. He 
contended that he was not advised by the trial court of his constitu- 
tional right to have counsel and to call witnesses. 

Mr. Justice Black, in his opinion for the court, held that a plea of 
guilty implies no waiver of the right to have counsel; and a request for 
counsel is not necessary if the defendant does not intelligently and un- 
derstandingly waive his right. The judgment was reversed. 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter (with Justices Roberts and Jackson join- 
ing) dissented, saying that the meager allegations of the petition for 
habeas corpus should preclude the court’s attributing to the Nebraska 
supreme court a disregard, in denying the petition, of constitutional 
rights. 


(5) Hawk v. Olson. Defendant was convicted in Nebraska for mur- 
der. One of the grounds alleged by defendant for granting a writ of 
habeas corpus was that he had been denied effective assistance of 
counsel. The court held that a felony conviction without benefit of 
counsel is subject to collateral attack, unless the privilege has been 
intelligently waived. Here it appeared that defendant had been held 
incommunicado in jail overnight; the next day he was arraigned and 
charged with murder, to which he pleaded not guilty; he asked 24 
hours to consult counsel and prepare a defense; the request was de- 
nied; a jury was impanelled at once, and a public defender entered 
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the case as his attorney, though defendant had not been consulted; 


the next morning the case proceeded. The judgment of conviction 
was reversed. 


(6) White v. Ragen. White was charged in Illinois with obtaining 
money and goods by means of the confidence game. The trial court 
appointed counsel for him, but the lawyer did not see White until they 
came to court for the trial; and then the lawyer refused to do anything 
for him unless he got some money, and refused to call a witness for 
him; the judge would not listen to White when he tried to speak; 
the attorney pleaded guilty on behalf of White. 

The court reaffirmed the constitutional right of effective aid of 
counsel, but relief was denied on procedural grounds. 


B. PERJURED TESTIMONY 


Lutz v. Ragen. Lutz was tried and convicted in Illinois for the crime 
of murder. He was sentenced to life imprisonment. He contended that 
his conviction was obtained by the use of false testimony of two wit- 
nesses for the state; that the prosecutor had induced and procured 
this testimony by bribery; that the testimony was introduced with 
knowledge that it was false. The court said that a conviction, secured 
by the perjured testimony of witnesses known to be perjured by the 
prosecuting attorney, is a denial of due process. Relief was, however, 
denied on procedural grounds. 


C. ‘TRIAL FOR PERJURY 


Weiler v. United States. The court refused to set aside the ancient 
rule which bars a conviction of perjury on the uncorroborated testimo- 
ny of a single witness. There must be two witnesses against a defendant 
charged with perjury or one witness and corroborating circumstances. 
Since witnesses may have differing recollections of the same event, a 
conviction for perjury ought not to rest entirely upon one oath against 
another oath. 


D. CorERcED CONFESSION 


Malinski v. New York. Malinski and Rudish were convicted of the 
murder of Leon Fox, a policeman. Malinski confessed to a girl friend, 
his brother-in-law, and an old friend. Later he denied having made 
these confessions. The New York court of appeals held the confessions 
and other evidence sufficient to support the conviction. 
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But the question regarding another confession came up. Malinski 
was arrested on October 23, 1942; he was not arraigned but taken to a 
Brooklyn hotel at 8 a. m.; he was stripped and kept naked to 11 a.m.; 
then he was allowed to put on his shoes, socks and underwear and was 
given a blanket. He was kept this way to 6 p. m. He claimed that the 
police beat him, but this was denied. In the afternoon his friend was 
brought to his room. Around 5:30 or 6 p. m. he confessed to the police. 
Then he was allowed to dress and was kept in his room for the three 
next days. During this period he was questioned and taken to several 
places connected with the crime. On October 27, at 2 a. m., he made a 
confession at the police station. This confession was introduced at the 
trial. At about 4 a. m. he was arraigned and taken to jail. The jury 
were told that they should consider the confession only if they found 
it to have been made voluntarily, and that they should consider the 
delay in the arraignment. 


In his opinion for the court, Mr. Justice Douglas said that the con- 
fession made on October 23 was inadmissible when the evidence and 
the‘admissions of the prosecutor to the jury are considered. That con- 
fession was the product of fear induced by the treatment given Ma- 
linski. The jury was not told that it could not convict on the basis of 
the first confession and that it could not consider that confession as 
evidence against Malinski. The judgment, therefore, in part rested on 
a confession obtained as a result of coercion. The judgment was re- 
versed. 


In a separate opinion, Mr. Justice Frankfurter said that the due 
process clause in the Fifth and Fourteenth Amendments is broader 
than the separate guarantees of the rest of the Bill of Rights. The 
question is not, therefore, if the confession was coerced self-incrimina- 
tion. The real question is if there was a denial of due process, if the 
trial offended “those canons of decency and fairness which express the 
notions of justice of English-speaking peoples even toward those 
charged with the most heinous crimes.” Here there was not a fair trial 
for the defendant. To carry on war with the criminal does not neces- 
sitate disregard of the decencies of procedure enshrined in the Consti- 
tution. 

‘As was mentioned, tried with Malinski was another defendant, Ru- 
dish. Rudish did not confess. The court was asked to reverse the con- 
viction of Rudish, too, because the introduction of the confession of 
October 27 was prejudicial as to him, for this confession referred to 
him, too. The court held that, though it be assumed that this confes- 
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sion had been coerced from Malinski, thé case against Rudish was 
not tried in dependence on it. The judgment against Rudish was sus- 
tained. 

Mr. Justice Rutledge, in a partial dissent, said that the conviction 
of Rudish, too, should be reversed. The confessions influenced: the 
verdicts against both defendants. The third degree was used to secure 
the confessions. Certainly the first confession was coerced. And “a 
man once broken in will does not readily, if ever, recover from the 
breaking.’ Once a coerced confession has been obtained, all later ones 
should be excluded except where it is shown that the defendant has 
regained his free will. Here there was a continuous process of coercion. 
Rudish was convicted on a confession wrung from another by coercion. 

Mr. Justice Murphy agreed with Rutledge and added that here 
there had been a reign of mental fear and terror for four days. He also 
pointed out that the defendants were both American Jews, and the 
prosecutor had appealed to religious and racial prejudice. The pro- 
secutor spoke of Malinski as a “jerk from the East Side” and referred 
to his residence on the East Side ‘“‘where your life is not worth a pret- 
zel.” ‘There was a subtle and indirect, but very dangerous, appeal to 
bigotry. 

Chief Justice Stone, Justices Roberts, Reed and Jackson dissented, 
saying that both convictions should be sustained. The jury’s verdict 
that the second confession was voluntary should stand. The prose- 
cutor’s remarks in connection with the first confession, not having been 
evidentiary, should be disregarded, and if disregarded, that confession, 
too, was voluntary. 


VII. TREASON 


The Cramer case. Cramer was born in Germany, came here in 1925, 
became a citizen in 1936. Prosecution for treason resulted from his 
association with two of the German saboteurs who in June 1942 land- 
ed on our shores from enemy submarines. There was no proof that he 
knew that the saboteurs were coming here; but he had been friendly 
with one of them when that saboteur had lived in this country. Cramer 
retained a strong affection for Germany; he visited there in 1936; be- 
fore the United States entered the war he had expressed sympathy for 
Germany in its war with other powers. After we entered the war he 
committed no act and made no utterance showing disloyalty. After the 
saboteurs landed, his friend got in touch with him, and they met. He 
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was not told that his friend had landed in a submarine. He met his 
friend and another of the saboteurs a number of times in public 
places, but there was no proof that he knew of their purpose. 


The court reversed the judgment of conviction. In his opinon for 
the court, Mr. Justice Jackson said that the conviction was not sup- 
ported by the evidence where it was not shown that Cramer knew that 
the persons he met were saboteurs; he furnished them no shelter or 
supplies; the principal testimony against him was the uncorroborated 
testimony of the fiancee of one of the saboteurs that he had made anti- 
war statements before the war; he had refused war work and to buy 
government bonds; he admitted to an FBI agent after his arrest that 
he thought his friend had come back to this country to stir up unrest 
and spread propaganda. This evidence fell short of the constitutional 
requirement of proof by the testimony of two witnesses to the same 
overt act showing adherence to the enemy and rendering him aid and: 
comfort. ‘ 

The Chief Justice, Justices Douglas, Black, and Reed dissented. In 
his dissenting opinion Douglas said there was ample evidence for the 
jury that Cramer had a treasonable intent. There was also ample evi- 
dence of overt acts: his meeting and advising his saboteur friend, with 
intent “to give aid and comfort,” and his lying to the FBI for the 
purpose of protecting his friend. The majority was wrong in finding 
that the two-witness requirement was not fulfilled in this case. 
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THIRTIETH PLENARY MEETING 


EXCHANGE BETWEEN VYSHINSKY AND 

ELEANOR ROOSEVELT AT U.N.O. GENERAL ASSEMBLY: 
ON PROPAGANDA IN CAMPS FOR DISPLACED 
PERSONS AND REFUGEES 


Held at Central Hall, Westminster, England, 
on Tuesday, February 12, 1946 


The PRESIDENT: I have no more speakers on my list. I now call 
on Mr. Vyshinsky. 


Mr. VYSHINSKY (Soviet Union) - I regret to be compelled to speak 
a second time and also I regret to have to speak against our friends 
from the United States and the United Kingdom. 

Mrs. Roosevelt, when she opposed the amendments submitted by 
the Soviet delegation,* raised a very important question, a funda- 
mental question, and as this question is raised I feel it necessary to 
explain my point of view. 

What was the thesis supported by Mrs. Roosevelt? Mrs. Roosevelt 
spoke in favour of unlimited freedom and I think that this thesis is 
not correct. First, I think that such unlimited freedom does not exist 
and cannot exist in any country. I think, on the other hand, that it 
is indispensable to bring a limitation to the will and to the action 
of man and to bring a limitation to the will and to the action of na- 
tions and peoples. Can we admit unlimited freedom? I think it is 
impossible to admit such unlimited freedom. I think it is impossible 
to say that no conditions or limitation can ever be applied to freedom. 
This is something quite abstract. This does not take into account 
the real conditions of life. This cannot exist in present historical con- 
ditions. 

Therefore, it is impossible not to limit the actions of man and this 
action is limited by laws. Take criminal law first. Criminal law on 
the one hand allows to be done what is allowed and on the other 
hand limits the action of man, saying that man cannot do what is 
forbidden and cannot act against the interests of the law. If this law 


*Mrs. Roosevelt’s speech did not say what is implied here. See her speech follow- 
ing for explanation of what she did say. 
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did not exist, if liberty was unlimited, then man could say, “I can 
do all I want to do. I can commit any crime because I can do what I 
want to do.” Therefore, if liberty was unlimited there would be no 
criminal law. 

Thus the will of man is limited, limited by the will of other people, 
by the interest of all, and this is true also in the case of nations and of 
States. A State is not free to do all that it wants to do. A State is not 
free to be an aggressor. When a State becomes an aggressor, democracy 
rises and democracy either diverts the State from its course of aggres- 
sion or destroys the State. This happened to Hitler. 

Thus democracy is a limitation to tyranny and no democracy could 
allow a tyrannical State to do what it wanted to do. Democracy is a 
limitation to tyranny, and those who do not see this point commit a 
very grave mistake. 

What is the question of principle which is involved here? The ques- 
tion of principle is that it is impossible to have unlimited freedom; 
it is impossible in the interests of society; it is impossible in the Organ- 
iaztion of United Nations. Freedom is limited by life itself, and with- 
out this principle there can be no society; there can be no society of 
States. But is it necessary to examine the problem from such a high 
Organization point of view? I think that it is not necessary, and that 
the question is much more simple than would appear from all that has 
been said. 

The point is not a question of freedom of propaganda; we are not 
asking that freedom of speech or propaganda should be limited. What 
we are asking is that the incitement which leads to the commission of 
crime against the Members of the United Nations should be limited. 
One cannot solve the problem without taking into account reality. 
The delegates for the United Kingdom and the United States have 
tried to solve this problem without regard to reality, and that is im- 
possible. What is reality? Well, we see the camps with their thousands 
and tens of thousands of men whose souls and minds are corrupted 
and inflamed against their own countries: Yugoslavs who are provoked 
against ‘Tito; Poles who are provoked against the Polish Government, 
which has been recognized by the great powers. 

It is against this propaganda that we speak, against this propaganda 
which is crime, and in all countries there are laws which condemn 
and punish incitement to crime, incitement to crime being itself a 
crime. We do not say that men should not go into the camps and 
preach. What we say is that we do not want propaganda which poisons 
the soul and the spirit of thousands of men who are in these camps, 
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who are terrorized, who are under the terror of these fascist bands, 
who speak in the name of freedom. 

We must not forget that Hitler has called his nest of evil a National 
Socialist State. Hitler has abused millions of men, and all of them 
were not stupid, far from it, by these words “National Socialism.” 
What was there socialist in his regime, and what was there belonging 
to the people of Germany? He misled everybody, and I think that 
here we shall all agree in this Assembly that there was nothing which 
could be taken for socialism in his regime. Hitler, Goering, Goebbels, 
Hess, Ribbentrop have misled millions of men, and even those who 
did not want freedom to be restricted. 

The representative of the United Kingdom said that the words 
tolerance and pity may disappear from our vocabulary if we follow the 
way which our modest amendment invites us to follow. May I answer 
him by asking him whether in the past our tolerance was not too great 
and if we did not pay too much for this tolerance. The British people 
and other peoples paid too much for the past tolerance by which now 
some try to cloak the fascist propaganda. 

We do not want to accept tolerance. We paid too much for it; we 
paid too much in blood and we paid too much in life. One thousand, 
seven hundred of our towns have been destroyed; tens of thousands of 
our villages have been destroyed, and millions and millions of men 
killed. Whole areas in our country are entirely desolate after the 
passage to and fro of Hitler’s armies, and, thank God, they were 
obliged to pass and to leave our country. We are afraid of a tolerance 
which gives such results. We do not want to accept such a tolerance; 
we refuse to accept such a tolerance which, in history, is known by the 
name of “Munichan.” 

It has been said by the delegate for the United Kingdom that he 
does not understand properly what is meant by “propaganda.” To put 
it quite clearly, I should suggest that we should say “harmful propa- 
ganda.” I think that point is quite clear and we can accept it. Then 
he said he did not like the suspicion about cloaking Quislings; but 
why put this question about suspicion. I want to recall an anecdote 
about an incident which happened in the Congress of Vienna. When 
Talleyrand’s death was announced, diplomats said: “What was his 
real intention in dying?” This is the result when people speak about 
suspicion, when the question of suspicion is raised here, and I should 
like to turn this question of suspicion to the speaker who raised it first. 

Then the question of Spanish refugees was raised, and Mrs. Roose- 
velt said what would happen if, by virtue of this principle, Spanish 
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refugees would have to be sent back to Spain. It is quite impossible to 
put such a question in such a light. In the first case, the resolution in 
its point, too, clearly specifies that it is quite impossible to demand 
the extradition of refugees in those conditions and, in the second 
place, it would be quite impossible to send back a Republican refugee 
to Spain. Nobody would have such an understanding of freedom, and 
if anybody had such an understanding of freedom it would take him 
on a very long journey to what is called the Columns of Hercules, 
and I should not advise anyone to undertake such a journey. 

Thus, I once more submit to this Assembly the following amend- 
ment, “tending to prevent harmful propaganda in the camps, which 
is directed against the return of refugees to their countries. We deem 
this proposal just, democratic and necessary. 


LATER IN THE MEETING: 


There has been a misunderstanding. The Soviet delegation sub- 
mitted an amendment. Then the Soviet delegation modified this 
amendment. It accepted the deletion of the sentence “as persons who 
discredited themselves by collaboration in any form with the enemies 
of the United Nations.” The General Assembly cannot submit to the 
vote a text in another drafting than the drafting which the Soviet 
delegation gives to this text. If you put to the vote the previous text 
that means that you have adopted it, because we have asked for the 
deletion of this sentence. Therefore, in order to avoid all misunder- 
standing we have to vote on the text as it is now drafted by the Soviet 
delegation, and that is: “Quislings, traitors and war criminals should 
not be regarded as refugees who are entitled to get protection of the 
United Nations,” and so on. In other words, you must vote on a text 
where the following sentence is deleted, “as persons who discredited 
themselves by collaboration in any form with the enemies of the 
United Nations.” 


MRS. ROOSEVELT: 


I am extremely sorry that we have to take up your time to go in 
again to a discussion which has been thoroughly covered for two weeks 
in our Committee. 

We agreed in part, we compromised, but I am extremely sorry that 
I have to oppose the speakers who have already spoken this afternoon. 
I realize that we speak from very different points of view, and I un- 
derstand why to them this seems different from what it does to me. 

I’ cannot remember a political or a religious refugee being sent out 
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of my country since the Civil War. At that time I do believe that one 
of my own relatives, because he came to this country and built a ship 
that ran contraband to the South, was not included in the amnesty. 
But since then this has not been a question that has entered into my 
thinking. 

Europe has had a succession of wars and changes in population, as 
well as changes in ownership of land; and therefore it is natural that 
we approach the question from a different point of view; but we 
here in the United Nations are trying to frame things which will be 
broader in outlook, which will consider first the rights of man, which 
will consider what makes man more free: not governments but men. 

Now I think we have to read back a little bit to what happened in 
this Committee. We can agree to certain things. After a good deal of 
discussion paragraph (c) (ii) * was accepted. Our friends who opposed 
the explanations of the representatives as a whole and wished these 
amendments to be included took some persuading before they agreed 
to paragraph (c) (ii) but they did agree and they also agreed to (d), 
and now (d) it seems to me fully covers their third paragraph, though 


* RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED ON THE REPORTS OF THE THIRD COM- 
MITTEE 


The General Assembly noted the report of the third Committee (document A/17) 
and adopted its conclusions. 


Nineteenth plenary meeting, January 29, 1946 
(2) Question of refugees 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 


recognizing that the problem of refugees and displaced persons of all categories is 
one of immediate urgency and recognizing the necessity of clearly distinguishing 
between genuine refugees and displaced persons, on the one hand, and the war 
criminals, quislings and traitors referred to in paragraph (d) below, on the other: 

(a) decides to refer this problem to the Economic and Social Council for thor- 
ough examination in all its aspects under item 10 of the agenda for the first session 
of the Council and for report to the second part of the first session of the General 
Assembly; 

(b) recommends to the Economic and Social Council that it establish a special 
Committee for the purpose of carrying out promptly the examination and prepara- 
tion of the report referred to in paragragh (a) ; 

(c) recommends to the Economic and Social Council that it take into considera- 
tion in this matter the following principles: 

(i) this problem is international in scope and nature; 

(ii) no refugees or displaced persons who have finally and definitely, in complete 
freedom, and after receiving full knowledge of the, facts, including adequate in- 
formation from the governments of their countries of origin, expressed valid ob- 
jections to returning to their countries of origin and who do not come within 
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it does not say Quislings, traitors and war criminals who are still hid- 
ing themselves under the guise of refugees should be returned to their 
countries immediately. 

None of us disagree that those who had actively taken part against 
their countries shall now be returned and punished, but there are 
differences. Some people fought against the enemies of their country, 
but are still unwilling to go back because they do not agree with the 
present government in their countries. That, I think, is something 
we have to take into consideration; so that I do not think those words 
should be included, and I think that all that we really should say is 
said in paragraph (d) of the report, which says: “Considers that no 
action taken as a result of this resolution shall be of such a character as 
to interfere in any way with the surrender and punishment of war 
criminals, Quislings and traitors in conformity with present or future 
international arrangements or agreements.” 

I think that covers all that we need to safeguard the point of the 
return of the people who should be returned. 

Now let us take the paragraphs that we have added to those. The 
first one is that: “No propaganda should be permitted in any refugee 
and displaced persons camps against the interest of the United Nations 
nor her members, nor propaganda against returning to their native 
countries.” The second one which must be read with the first, says: 


“The personnel of refugee and displaced persons camps should, 


the provisions of paragraph (d) below, shall be compelled to return to their coun- 
try of origin. The future of such refugees or displaced persons shall become the 
concern of whatever international body may be recognized or established as a result 
of the report referred to in paragraphs (a) and (b) above, except in cases where 
the government of the country where they are established has made an arrange- 
ment with this body to assume the complete cost of their maintenance and the 
responsibility for their protection; 


(iii) the main task concerning displaced persons is to encourage and assist in 
every way possible their early return to their countries of origin. Such assistance 
may take the form of promoting the conclusion of bilateral arrangements for 
mutual assistance in the repatriation of such persons, having regard to the prin- 
ciples laid down in paragraph (c) (ii) above; 

(d) considers that no action taken as a result of this resolution shall be of such 
a character as to interfere in any way with the surrender and punishment of war 
criminals, quislings and traitors, in conformity with present or future international 
arrangements or agreements; 

(e) considers that Germans being transferred to Germany from other States or 
who fled to other States from Allied troops, do not fall under the action of this 
declaration in so far as their situation may be decided by Allied forces of occupa- . 
tion in Germany, in agreement with the governments of the respective countries. 
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first of all, be comprised of representatives of States concerned, whose 
citizens are refugees.” 


Now I never in the Committee heard the argument that there had 
been found Germans in positions of authority in some of the refugee 
and displaced persons camps. That is a new argument. If they were 
to be found, naturally no Germans should be allowed to be in that 
position, but it is fairly easy to find an occasional German in a position 
in a refugee or displaced persons camp. But these camps are, after all, 
places of refuge for people of many nationalities. They would not be 
there if they were ready to go back to their countries of origin. There- 
fore, I think it is fair to suppose that they are not in complete sym- 
pathy with the governments that are now in power in their countries 
of origin. 

Now you must look at things from a wider point of view than the 
particular point of view that affects you as an indivdual at the mo- 
ment. Suppose we turn this around and suppose we said that any 
Spanish Republicans found in refugee camps should be sent back at 
once to their country of origin or that they should be put in camps 
where the personnel was of their present fascist government. Well, it 
is obvious that it is ridiculous, because it is a fascist government. You 
would not do that. 

But there are other less easy things to get after. I happen to come 
from the United States. I used in the Committee an example; I am 
going to use it again: it is purely hypothetical. We happen to have an 
island in the Caribbean called Porto Rico. Now in Porto Rico there 
are several factions. One faction would like to become a State. An- 
other faction would like to be entirely free. Another faction would 
like to stay just the way they are in their relation to the United States. 
Suppose just for the sake of supposing that we had a refugee camp. 
We belong to the United Nations, but are we going to say that the 
Porto Rican who happens to want to be free from the United States 
shall receive no letters from home, none of their home papers, no 
letters perhaps from people who have gone to live in other places or 
even from that place? I think we can stand up under having them 
free to get whatever opinion comes their way and make up their own 
minds. They are free human beings. 

Now I think that we have shown in the last few days that we do not 
intend to have refugee camps used as places for political agitation. We 
will prevent that whenever we discover it. But no propaganda is going 
pretty far. 
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What is propaganda? Are we so weak in the United Nations, are 
we as individual nations so weak that we are going to forbid human 
beings to say what they think and fear whatever their friends and 
their particular type of mind happens to believe in? Surely we can tell 
them, their own governments can tell them, all they want to tell 
them. We are not preventing them from hearing what each country 
wants them to hear, but we are saying, for instance, that in the United 
States we have people who have come there from war-torn Europe. 
They are in two different camps. They will write their letters as they 
hear they are in different camps in Europe and they may not always 
say things that are exactly polite or in agreement with the United 
Nations. They may even say things against the United States, but I 
still think it is their right to say them and it is the right of men in 
refugee camps and women to hear them and to make their own deci- 
sions. 

I object to “no propaganda against the United Nations or any 
member of the United Nations.” It is like saying you are always sure 
you are going to be right. I am not always sure my government or 
my nation will be right. I hope it will be and I shall do my very best 
to keep it as right as I can keep it and so, I am sure, will every other 
nation. But there are people who are going to disagree and I think 
we aim to reach a point where we on the whole are so right that the 
majority of our people will be with us and we can always stand having 
amongst us the people who do not agree, because we are sure that the 
right is so carefully guarded amongst us and the freedom of people is 
so carefully guarded that we will always have the majority with us. 

For that reason I oppose including in a report which we have to 
accept these amendments, which I consider restrictive of human rights 
and human freedom. 


JOHN P. FRANK: 


HOLMES AND BRANDEIS; CIVIL RIGHTS, 1946 


In law, both the good and the evil that men do live after them, and 
not even their dissents are interred with their bones. Rufus Peckham, 
for example, left the Supreme Bench in 1910, but his rule that the 
Constitution barred minimum wage laws survived until 1937. David 
Davis upheld the civil against the military courts in 1866 in a wise 
decision reaftirmed in 1946. 


But time can erode precedents until the old rule disappears, as 
Peckham’s did; and new times can bring new questions never before 
faced. Oliver Wendell Holmes left the Supreme Court in 1932; Louis 
Dembitz Brandeis followed in 1938. What remains of their philosophy 
of civil liberties today? Does the 1946 Court follow those voices of 
yesterday? Or have they been repudiated? Has time brought such 
new issues that their teachings no longer live; but merely were? 

The answer is a compound: in part the Court follows, in part the 
issues change. The Court today has followed, it has faced new issues, 
it has not in any major way repudiated. But, largely, the issues have 
changed. For example, the first World War saw a flood of cases in- 
volving free speech. In this war there has been only one involving that 
traditional issue. On the other hand, recent years have seen numerous 
cases involving justice in the operation of the criminal law, in state 
rather than federal cases particularly. Thus, in a typical instance, a 
Negro charged with crime may contend that he was convicted on 
grounds of race prejudice or torture rather than of evidence. Such 
questions seldom arose during the Holmes-Brandeis tenure. 


THE DISSENT BECOMES THE LAW 


Holmes and Brandeis are remembered more for the force of their 
dissents in the Civil Rights field than for their majority opinions; 
but by 1946 the old majority had been completely overturned, the 
old dissent vindicated. 

The classic example is a Holmes doctrine which began as majority, 
waivered into dissent, and finally returned to majority. His doctrine in- 
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volved the rule that a government can deny freedom of speech, not for 
any light reason, not for mere convenience, not for some distant ten- 
dency to evil which the speech might have, but only on occasion of a 
“clear and present danger” of a substantial evil. So Holmes held for the 
unanimous Court in the first World War case of Schenck. 


A year later, in the case of Abrams, the defendants, a group of ig- 
norant immigrants, were convicted of having created a “clear danger” 
to the country by having thrown some impassioned leaflets opposing 
war with Russia (not Germany) out of a New York window to the 
street below. Holmes protested for himself and Brandeis that he saw 
no danger here. He said: 


It is only the present danger of immediate evil or an intent 
to bring it about that warrants Congress in setting a limit to the 
expression of opinion where private rights are not concerned. 
Congress certainly cannot forbid all effort to change the mind 
of the country... 


In this case sentences of twenty years imprisonment have been 
imposed for the publishing of two leaflets that I believe the de- 
fendants had as much right to publish as the Government has to 
publish the Constitution of the United States now vainly invoked 
by them. 


The clear and present danger test evaporated almost completely be- 
fore the Red Scare of the 20’s. As state after state passed criminal 
syndicalism laws, the test of validity of restraints on expression be- 
came not specific intent and capacity to do harm, but merely intent, 
and a vague intent at that. In the case of Gitlow, in 1925, the Court 
almost formally abandoned the original Holmes test, and again 
Holmes and Brandeis dissented. 


The difference involved is much more than a form of words. Under 
the Holmes view, a man will not be convicted because he is rash, or 
impassioned, or stupid, or merely earnest; he must be menacing. For 
example, said Holmes, no man can claim the protection of free speech 
when charged with wantonly starting a riot by shouting “fire” in a 
crowded theater. But if he shouts in an open field with only one to 
hear and none to believe, the case may be something else again. Un- 
der the majority view of the 20’s, a man might go to prison, as did 
Abrams and Gitlow, for little more than earnestly urging a particular 
national policy. 

The change in attitude toward such cases has been complete, even 
though the opinions in Abrams and Gitlow have never been formally 
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overruled. In recent years the dissenting opinions in those cases have 
been consistently cited by the Court as though they had been the 
majority opinions. The law of the Abrams and Gitlow cases is now 
with Holmes and Brandeis. 

The point was well made a year ago in the case of Hartzel, a Ger- 
man sympathizer in World War II who had distributed some vitriolic 
pamphlets. He was charged under the Espionage Act of 1917, just as 
Schenck and Abrams had been charged. His was the only such case 
to arise in the recent war. The Court divided five to four as to Hart- 
zel’s guilt, the majority finding lack of the intent required under the 
statute. But the whole Court accepted without question the Holmes 
major premises in the interpretation of the Act and in evaluating its 
validity—the sole difference came on the details of its application to a 
particular situation in respect to the facts. 

Other examples could be given—one small one will suffice. Almost 
20 years ago the Supreme Court held that, under our naturalization 
laws, a 50 year old woman, otherwise estimable in all respects, could 
not be admitted to American citizenship because, as a Pacifist, she 
would not swear to bear arms for her country. That was the whole 
of her disqualification—that as a woman seeking admission to a coun- 
try that had never drafted women, as a person of 50 seeking admission 
to a country which sends the young to its battles, she would not make 
a literal pledge to bear arms. 

Holmes and Brandeis dissented. In 1946 the Court overruled the 
former opinion, and even those who dissented differed on a technical 
issue rather than the merits. 


THE NEW FIELDS 


Perhaps the most important constitutional development of the 
Century was the rule that, to some extent at least, the Bill of Rights 
of the Federal Constitution is a limitation on the states. For our first 
130 years it was accepted that the Constitution and the Bill of Rights 
prevented the federal government from denying free speech, press, or 
religion, from punishing without trial by jury, from trying alleged 
criminals without counsel for the defense. But the states could do these 
things with impunity as far as the federal Constitution was concerned. 
In 1920 Mr. Justice Brandeis, in a dissent, said that the Bill of Rights 
should in large measure be a protection against state action, too, and 
in 1924 the whole Court took this position. 

The result has been that for the last 22 years a host of actions of 
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states and cities have been subject to federal judicial review. If a city 
refuses to let a religious group use its sidewalks to distribute leaflets, 
the controversy may be settled by the Supreme Court. If a lazy county 
attorney decided to substitute torture for investigation, the nine 
justices may have to review his acts. 


These are questions, it must be remembered, that never began to 
come to the Supreme Court before 1924, and Holmes resigned in 1932 
before the volume was large. Even Brandeis left the Court before the 
flood of such cases came. But before either had resigned, the main line 
in free speech cases was established—state action was also to be sub- 
ject to the clear and present danger test. 


Nevertheless, the application of this doctrine in widening fields is 
mainly recent. The test cases have arisen frequently with respect to 
distribution of handbills in the streets of cities; here Brandeis part- 
icipated in setting the foundations of present attitudes in his last year 
on the Court. But the extension of similar rights of high privilege to 
labor to picket peacefully as an exercise of free speech came after his 
time in Thornhill’s case in 1940. 

Yet Thornhill’s case owes its debt to Holmes and Brandeis, for here 
the new wine is served in old bottles. The Court, in invalidating an 
Alabama anti-picketing statute, relied on a dictum in an earlier case 
by Mr. Justice Brandeis; and the Holmes clear and present danger 
test was said to apply to picketing. 

While in Thornhill’s case there is a clear link between the present 
of Mr. Justice Murphy and the past of Holmes and Brandeis, the new 
is far more pronounced than the old. This newness is even more ap- 
parent in the cases concerning the administration of criminal justice. 


Freedom from tortured confessions and prejudiced trials, for ex- 
ample, and clear precedent in Holmes’ dissent in Frank v. Mangum; 
but for practical purposes Brown v. Mississippi, in 1938, is the case 
which begins the modern practice of reviewing trials to prevent abuse. 
Here, as in the street use handbill cases, Chief Justice Hughes is the 
real precursor, and Justices Black, Douglas, Murphy, Rutledge, the 
late Chief Justice Stone, et al., the cementers of the new tradition. 
Under today’s decisions, suspects cannot be held in terror-ridden in- 
communicado; a suspect may not be cross examined under bright 
lights for 36 hours without respite; Negroes must not be systematical- 
ly excluded from juries; and so on through the long catalog of devious 
devices by which ingenious or brutal men can thwart justice. All this 
is, fairly basically, new writing of Constitutional law. 
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That the Holmes-Brandeis views should live and be a part of law 
is good. But it is also good that the law moves forward over old battle 
grounds to new conflicts and that yesterday’s abuses are replaced by 
new liberties. Law is not static; Holmes and Brandeis would have 
been the last to desire that the law halt, motionless, at their passing. 

Those who would wear the Holmes-Brandeis outlook must beware 
that it does not take on the rigidity of a death mask. It was Holmes 
who said: “The life of the law is not logic: it is experience.” 
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THE ESQUIRE CASE: 
WHAT IT DID AND DID NOT DECIDE 


On February 4, 1946, the United States Supreme Court decided the Esquire case. 
Although the decision was given considerable space in the press, its significance was 
largely shrouded on the one hand by the technicalities of the case and on the other 
by the allure of the Vargas girls. Actually, the issue presented was simple—and is 
of fundamental importance in its impact on every American’s freedom of the press. 
To the extent that the Supreme Court faced up to the issue, the case represents a 
major development in constitutional law with attendant effect on day to day Post 
Office practice and procedure. Insofar as the Court avoided the issue, the decision 
of the case contains the seeds of future controversy: an important part of the realm 
of freedom of the press remains unexplored. 

Under the Post Office Classification Act, mailable matter is divided into four 
classes. 2nd class mail which goes at greatly reduced rates comprises magazines and 
newspapers. In order to qualify for what is in effect a substantial subsidy, however, 
periodicals must comply with four conditions. It was conceded in the Esquire case 
that Esquire complied with all of these conditions—i.e., periodicity, consecutive 
publication, etc.-with the exception of one—the Fourth. The Fourth Condition 
prescribes that in order to enjoy 2nd class rates, a periodical “must be originated 
and published for the dissemination of information of a public character, or de- 
voted to literature, the sciences, arts or some special industry.” The entire Esquire 
case revolved around the meaning of the italicized words. According to the Post 
Office, they meant that in order to qualify for 2nd class rates “a publication * * * 
is under a positive duty to contribute to the public good and the public welfare.” 
Esquire maintained that if the words were so construed, they made the Post Office 
a censor extraordinaire and were unconstitutional. 


THE HISTORY OF THE CASE 


(Digested from Esquire’s brief in the U.S. Supreme Court) 


Esquire is a monthly magazine which conforms to the practice of most present 
day magazines of presenting stories, articles, stage and screen departments, pictorial 
features, cartoons, jokes, correspondence with the editors and advertising. On 
September It, 1943, the Post Office caused a citation to be issued against the pub- 
lisher of Esquire requiring it to show cause why Esquire’s 2d class mailing rights 
should not be revoked. The original charge was that certain specified material 
contained in the issues of the magazine from January to November, 1943 was 
nonmailable because obscene. Hearings were held before a Hearing Board ap- 
pointed by the Postmaster General. During the 2nd week of the Hearings, the 
charge of obscenity was in effect dropped and a new charge, which posed the 
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major issue in the case, was introduced. That charge in substance was that even if 
the magazine was not obscene, and therefore was mailable, it nevertheless was not 
entitled to second-class entry since it did not comply with the Fourth Condition 
ie., it was not “originated and published for the dissemination of information of 
a public character, or devoted to literature, the sciences, arts or some special in- 
dustry” (R. 601-7).* Although it was obvious on the face of things that the 
content of the magazine comes within these categories the new charge was promptly 
met and disposed of by expert witnesses, who analyzed the entire content of the 
magazine from the standpoint of such categories and compared its content and edi- 
torial formula with that of other leading magazines (See, for example, R. 881, 
R. 1862) . 


The Hearing Board Recommendations and Findings. 


On November 1, 1943, after the hearings had been completed, the Hearing Board 
filed its Recommendations that the proceeding “‘be dismissed and that the second- 
class entry of the magazine Esquire be continued in full force and effect” (R. 1839) . 
At the same time the Board filed its Findings (1) that the charge of obscenity “has 
not been supported and proved in fact or in law” and (2) that the publication “has 
not failed to comply” with the Fourth Condition of the statute (R. 1838-9). One 
member of the Hearing Board dissented on the obscenity issue, solely on the ground 
that he regarded a one-page item (out of 1972 pages in the 11 cited issues) as ob- 
scene, that the entire issue containing such item was therefore non-mailable, and 
that Esquire’s second-class mailing rights should be revoked because its regularity 
of issuance was thereby interrupted (R. 1851-5). 

On November 22, 1943, at the Postmaster General’s suggestion, Walter Myers, 
Chairman of the Hearing Board, made a “Supplementary Recommendation” (R. 
1892) in which he again advised that obscenity had not been established, stated that 
an attempt to withhold second-class rates from an otherwise mailable periodical 
such as Esquire on an alleged violation of the Fourth Condition would be contrary 
to law, and suggested that the Postmaster General might recommend new legislation 
to Congress as a possible means of withholding second-class rates from publications 
which he might regard as coarse and objectionable (Pl’s Ex. 25 for Iden. in Dist. 
Gt 1929): 


The Revocation Order of the Postmaster General. 


On December 30, 1943, the Postmaster General handed down his order revoking 
Esquire’s second-class mailing rights (R. 1856-65). The order disregarded both the 
Findings and Recommendations of the Hearing Board and the Supplementary Rec- 
ommendation of Chairman Myers. 

The revocation order, while at times lacking in consistency and on the whole 
being self-serving, unmistakably showed that the Postmaster General determined to 
revoke Esquire’s second-class privileges and then made an unprecedented interpre- 
tation of the Fourth Condition as a plausible reason to support his conclusion. 
After referring to the citation (R. 1856), the order asserted that since the proceedings 
involved only the second-class mail, no question of the right of freedom of the press 
was presented (R. 1857). The order went on to emphasize the so-called “unique” 


* Reference numbers are to the Esquire Case record in the United States Supreme Court. 
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characteristics of second-class rates and classified them as “true privileges,” conclud- 
ing that Congress enacted the Fourth Condition to insure that publications make a 
special contribution to the publi¢ welfare in order to obtain them (R. 1858-9). The 
order then refered to an alleged lack of consistency and uniformity in prior admin- 
istrative practice and interpretation, asserted that in the first instance it is for the 
courts to say what the statute means and stated that no matter what result is reached 
by the courts, Congress should set up more definite standards and rigid limitations 
to govern eligibilty to the second-class (R. 1861-2). The order then pointed out that 
the Postmaster General should not be hesitant to expose the existing situation to 
the public eye nor reluctant to determine the matter in such a way that all phases 
of it “may be fully considered and decided by a court of competent jurisdiction” 
1191-4, 1137, 1151-2). 


“The plain language of this statute does not assume that a publication must 
in fact be ‘obscene’ within the intendment of the postal obscenity statutes be- 
fore it can be found not to be ‘originated and published for the dissemination 
of information of a public character, or devoted to literature, the sciences, arts, 
or some special industry’. 


“Writings and pictures may be indecent, vulgar, and risque and still not be 
obscene in a technical sense. Such writings and pictures may be in that obscure 
and treacherous borderland zone where the average person hesitates to find 
them technically obscene, but still may see ample proof that they are morally 
improper and not for the public welfare and the public good. When such writ- 
ings or pictures occur in isolated instances their dangerous tendencies and 
malignant qualities may be considered of lesser importance. 


“When, however, they become a dominant and systematic feature they most 
certainly cannot be said to be for the public good, and a publication which 
uses them in that manner is not making the ‘special contribution to the public 
welfare’ which Congress intended by the Fourth condition. 


“A publication to enjoy these unique mail privileges and special preferences 
is bound to do more than refrain from disseminating material which is obscene 
or bordering on the obscene. It is under a positive duty to contribute to the 
public good and the public welfare.” (R. 1862-3). 


The order concluded that the magazine did not meet the test thus laid down and 
revoked the second-class entry. It provided that it should not become effective for 60 


days so as to permit an appeal to a court fully to review and settle the matter (R. 
1865) . 


The Proceedings in the District Court. 


On January 21, 1944, Esquire commenced an action in the District Court of 
Columbia to enjoin the revocation order. After the commencement of suit the Post- 
master General agreed to continue to mail Esquire at second-class rates until the 
final determination of the suit on condition, however, that if it should finally be 
decided that Esquire is not entitled to second-class rates Esquire will pay the dif- 
ference between second and fourth-class rates for the period from February 28, 1944 
to the date of such final decision (R. 1885-6). During pretrial proceedings in the 
District Court, the Postmaster General stipulated that he would not contend that 
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the magazine violated the obscenity statute, agreed that it was mailable, and that 
the revocation order would cause irreparable injury (R. 1891-3). 

Upon the trial in the District Court, the record of the proceedings before the 
Post Office Department was introduced and additional evidence was received to 
establish that the occasion of the instant case was the first in 65 years of adminis- 
trative practice when a Postmaster General made a qualitative evaluation of the 
content of a periodical as a condition of entry to second-class mail. 

On July 15, 1945, the District Court handed down its opinion, sustaining the 
Postmaster General (R. 1963-75). The opinion discussed at length the Court’s im- 
pressions about the educational environment of members of Congress at the time 
of the enactment of the Fourth Condition (March 3, 1879), and concluded that 
that was sufficient warrant for the Postmaster General to hold that “the literature” 
referred to in the statute meant “literature of desirable type of an educational 
value” (R. 1969). The opinion also asserted that Esquire was not “deprived of prop- 
erty” since it could still mail its magazine in one of the other classes, although ad- 
mittedly at the additional cost of $500,000 per year (R. 1972). On the matter of 
freedom of the press, the opinion stated that there was no abridgement of Esquire’s 
constitutional rights because if the Postmaster General was arbitrary, his action was 
subject to review by the courts, that the Postmaster General was also subject to the 
will of the President, and that, in any event, if the Postmaster General generally 
misinterpreted the law, ‘Congress can rewrite the Act” (R. 1973). The opinion 
concluded that the Postmaster General’s action was taken in good faith and was 
not arbitrary and was, therefore, conclusive on the Court. 


The Decision of the Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia. 


On June 4, 1945, the Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia unanimously 
reversed the judgment of the District Court (R. 1987-95). 

The question presented to and passed upon by the Court of Appeals was whether 
the Fourth Condition could be construed, as the Postmaster General in effect con- 
tended, to enable him to measure all periodicals enjoying second-class rates by his 
personal standards and moral yardstick and if he found that any of them did not 
measure up to his test of ‘‘positive duty to contribute to the public good and public 
welfare,” to withhold the second-class rates and thus deny them any practicable use 
of the mails. 

The Court of Appeals held that the Fourth Condition could not be so construed. 
The essence of the holding was contained in the Court’s words that “It is inconceiv- 
able that Congress intended to delegate such power to an administrative official or 
that the exercise of such power, if delegated, could be held constitutional” (R. 1988) . 

The Court concluded its opinion by stating the belief that “the Post Office offi- 
cials should experience a feeling of relief if they are limited to the more prosaic 
function of seeing to it that ‘neither snow nor rain nor heat nor gloom of night 
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stays these couriers from the swift completion of their appointed rounds’. 


The Decision of the Suprement Court. 


The Government then took the Case to the United States Supreme 
Court, which squarely rejected the Post Office interpretation of the 
Fourth Condition, namely in that a publication, to qualify, “must dis- 
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charge a positive duty to contribute to the public good and the public 
welfare.” The Supreme Court correctly held that to ascribe this mean- 
ing to the words of the Fourth Condition is in effect to vest in the Post- 
master General a naked power to determine whether the contents of 
a publication “are ‘good’ or ‘bad’”’ and that “to uphold the order of 
revocation would, therefore, grant the Postmaster General a power 
of censorship.” 


Tracing briefly the history of the Postal laws, Mr. Justice Douglas 
speaking for a unanimous bench, found “nothing in the language or 
history of the Classification Act * * * which suggests that Congress in 
that law made * * * such an abrupt and radical change as would be 
entailed by the inauguration of even a limited power of censorship.” 
Regarding the Fourth Condition “in the context of the postal laws of 
which it is an integral part,” the Court held that it “must be taken to 
supply standards which relate to the format of the publication and to 
the nature of its contents but not to their quality, worth or value. In 
that view ‘literature’ or the ‘arts’ means no more than productions 
which convey ideas by words, pictures or drawings.” 


Thus in the Esquire case, the Supreme Court answered once and for 
all in the negative the long troublesome question whether second class 
entry can be refused or revoked on the ground of content. 


What the Supreme Court Did Not Decide. 


So far so good. Only one perplexing question remains open as far 
as postal censorship is concerned. To the extent that as the opinion in 
the Esquire case impinges upon that question at all, it is not enlighten- 
ing and its implications are in fact disturbing to those who regard pre- 
censorship by the fiat of administrative officials as an anomaly in the 
light of the burgeoning guarantees of freedom of speech and the press. 


As our law stands at present, certain matter is declared “non-mail- 
able” in any class, i.e., totally non-mailable. The interdicted category 
includes ‘“‘obscene material,” “fraudulent material” and “seditious lit- 
erature.” In practical terms, this means that the Postmaster General 
has the right, even the duty, to examine into the content of publica- 
tions in advance of their mailing and if he decides they contain ob- 
scene, fraudulent or seditious material, to refuse to give them access to 
the mails. Again, realistically speaking, this means that these publica- 
tions cannot circulate, since it is undeniable today, as courts have held, 
that the mails are “now the main artery through which the business, 
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social and personal affairs of the people are conducted and upon which 
depends in a greater degree than upon any other activity of govern- 
ment the promotion of the general welfare.” 


In a recent effort to whittle down the despotic power of the Post- 
master General to declare matter unmailable (despotic whether exer- 
cised tor “good” or “bad”) the Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia held that before an edict of non-mailability could issue, 
there must be notice and a hearing. While this may ameliorate the 
impact of the power, it does not in any way attack it at its root. 


Mr. Justice Holmes once in considering a case similar to the Esquire 
case, where the Postmaster sought to revoke the end Class entry of a 
publication, (not to make it unmailable) said: 


“The United States may give up the Post Office when it sees fit 
but while it carries it on the use of the mails is almost as much a 
part of free speech as the right to use our tongues, and it would 
take very strong language to convince me that Congress ever 
intended to give such a practically despotic power to any one 
man * * *, To refuse the second-class rate to a newspaper is to 
make its circulation impossible * * *.” 


These words are precisely applicable, only even more so, to the 
power to declare matter non-mailable in any class, which the Post- 
master General exercises every day and the existence of which the 
Supreme Court did not dispute in the Esquire case. Mr. Justice 
Douglas in striking down the power of the Postmaster to evaluate 
content in connection with applications for gnd Class entry, point- 
ed out that “when Congress has been concerned with the content of 
matter passing through the mails, it has enacted criminal statutes mak- 
ing, tor example, obscene material * * *, fraudulent material * * * 
and seditious literature * * * non-mailable in any class.” He does go 
on to say that “‘that power has been zealously watched and strictly con- 
fined” but he does not question its existence. 

His failure to do so, was, it is to be hoped, attributable to the fact 
that the existence of the power to declare matter nonmailable was not 
presented in the Esquire case. There the Postmaster General had stip- 
ulated that the magazine was mailable and had sought only to revoke 
its second class entry. This the Court held he had no right to do on 
the basis of his judgment as to content. 

Sooner or later, however, the Supreme Court will be presented with 
a case where the Postmaster has on his own—whether before or after 
notice and hearing before members of his department—kept a publica- 
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tion out of the mails entirely. It is fairly clear from the relevant stat- 
utes that Congress intended to vest him with this power. Hence the 
Court will not be able to decide this further case on the grounds of 
its decision in the Esquire case—namely that no power of censorship 
is conferred. The Court will have to face squarely up to the issue 
whether clothing one man with a power by fiat to prevent distribution 
of the press is compatible with our democracy. This is a question of 
constitutional law as to which the opinion in the Esquire case is silent. 

The constitutional guarantees of free speech and free press were 
described by Mr. Justice Cardozo as “‘the matrix, the indispensable 
condition of nearly every other form of freedom.” And so they are, for 
without them, there is no freedom to criticize, and criticism in the long 
run is the only true corrective of abuse. In interpreting these constitu- 
tional guarantees, the Supreme Court has applied them particularly to 
prevent suppression of speech and press in advance. ‘The Court has 
held that punishment may, consistently with the constitutional guar- 
antees, be imposed for speaking or writing after delivery—that crim- 
inal sanctions may be imposed for obscenity, sedition and even some 
kinds of libel. But when it comes to suppression in advance, the Court 
has held that there can be none except in the extreme case where the 
threatened expression will create ‘‘a clear and present, grave and im- 
mediate danger” to the state—“the substantive evil must be extremely 
serious and the degree of imminence extremely high.” 

In line with this policy of recognizing that the power of preventing 
speech and press in advance is the greatest of despotisms, the Supreme 
Court has, during the past twenty years, acknowledged very few situa- 
tions where either an administrative official like the Postmaster Gen- 
eral or even a court can bar the public from access to words or ideas 
which some one seeks to communicate to them. It has held that cities 
may not interfere with the distribution of pamphlets or newspapers 
on the public streets to prevent littering or even disorder. It has held 
that despite the danger of violence as abundantly revealed by distribu- 
tion of the same newspaper in the past, a court could not enjoin its 
future distribution on the streets of a city. It has regarded the impo- 
sition of even a relatively small tax on newspapers in advance of their 
circulation as a threat to the constitutional liberty of newspaper owner, 
writer and reader to connect without interference by the government. 
It has held that even a reasonably grounded apprehension of mob 
violence is insufficient to warrant a municipality’s prohibiting a labor 
leader from stating his message—if necessary the court implied the 
riilitia must be called out to keep order while the speech is going on. 
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Only uncontrollable violence, betrayal of war secrets to the enemy and 
the like has been considered by the court to be of sufficient gravity to 
permit the government—city, state or national—to step in and say 
“Thou shalt not speak.” Yes, the speaker or writer can be subsequently 
punished if in his speech or writings he transgresses the criminal laws 
against sedition or obscenity or fraud—but he cannot be prevented in 
advance from communicating his message to all who care to listen or 
to read. 

It is against this background that the power of the Postmaster to 
declare matter unmailable must be viewed. Compared to the mails, 
distribution of pamphlets and newspapers on the public streets is of 
minor importance. The impact of the constitutional guarantee on ac- 
cess of speakers to the public places of a town is of slight significance 
compared with the right to use the mails, the only mode of circulating 
messages throughout the length and breadth of the land. As a matter 
of fact, there is no other way in which you can address a national audi- 
ence through the medium of the printed word. Both by usage and by 
law, the mails are made the sole channel of national distribution. 

It is thus difficult to believe that when the Supreme Court is faced with 
the question of the constitutionality of the Postmaster’s power to declare 
matter non-mailable it can sustain that power without eradicating two 
decades of constitutional history during which the century old guaran- 
ties of free speech and press*have been infused with the contemporary 
significance which makes them in a very fundamental sense the twin 
guardians of.our democracy. 

True it is, as Mr. Justice Frankfurter pointed out in his concur- 
ring opinion in the Esquire case, there may be an element of sub- 
sidy in the use of the mails. A few who have not seen the problem as 
a whole have asked whether, considering the government may not ordi- 
narily restrain free expression in advance, different considerations do 
not prevail when the government is restraining not by prohibition re- 
inforced by fine or imprisonment, but is merely encouraging by sub- 
sidy and reward. These people argue that surely the government need 
not affirmatively aid in the distribution of information or opinion 
which it deems inimical to its own best interests. The argument makes 
no sense. There is scant difference between fining a person $5 for say- 
ing something you don’t like or paying $5 as a bonus to all those who 
refrain from giving voice to the offending utterance. The impact on 
content is the same. Moreover, the Supreme Court has held that a 
municipality may not withhold its public places as a forum from those 
whose message it disapproves, yet grant the use of such places to others. 
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Exactly the same reasoning applies to the use of the mails—only more 
cogently. Those denied the use of public places might well be able to 
“hire a hall.” No alternative mode of distribution is available to those 
who are denied the use of the mails. 


Every year, many books, pamphlets and newspapers are declared 
non-mailable. It is no answer to say appeal to the courts—so long as 
the principle of pre-censorship is not wrested out of our law, the courts 
will sustain the Postmaster unless they find that there is no evidence 
to support his finding. But the point is not whether there is evidence 
to support his finding, but whether he or any one else should, under 
any circumstances, be vested with the power to prohibit in advance 
the circulation of any material which one of us seeks to bring to the 
attention of the rest of us. 


Some day the Supreme Court will have to face this issue. It is under- 
standable—if regrettable—that the court cast no light upon it in its 
decision in the Esquire case. Every. other case which the court has de- 
cided in the realm of free speech and press in recent years has hit at 
the core of any law or ordinance permitting pre-censorship in any 
guise. The pre-censorship character of the Postmaster’s right to declare 
matter non-mailable is not even disguised. When the Supreme Court 
is called upon to strike it down, it is to be hoped that it will reiterate 
the words recently used by one of its justices in holding unconstitu- 
tional a restraint far less all-enveloping and in that respect much less 
pernicious: 


“But it cannot be the duty, because it is not the right, of the 
state to protect the public against false doctrine. The very purpose 
of the First Amendment is to foreclose public authority from as- 
suming a guardianship of the public mind through regulating the 
press, speech, and religion. In this field every person must be his 
own watchman for truth, because the forefathers did not trust 
any government to separate the true from the false for us * * *. 
Very many are the interests which the state may protect against 
the practice of an occupation, very few are those it may assume 
to protect against the practice of propagandizing by speech or 
press. These are thereby left great range of freedom. 

“This liberty was not protected because the forefathers expected 
its use would always be agreeable to those in authority or that its 
exercise always would be wise, temperate, or useful to society. As 
I read their intentions, this liberty was protected because they 
knew of no other way by which free men could conduct repre- 
sentative democracy.” 
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FREEDOM- IS IT A CRIME?* 


TWO SPEECHES 


[e@BEFORESTHE TRIAL 


We are met at a very significant moment in history. We are told 
that the end of the war in Europe is in sight—a matter of a few days, 
even of a few hours. The embattled forces of the Allies are closing in 
from all sides—dancing round the gigantic crater of ruin which is 
Germany. 


Our statesmen have made a chaos and call it victory. Millions of 
men are dead, and their silence is called peace. Millions of slaves and 
prisoners stream eastward and westward—to the North and to the 
South—anywhere from the centre of this ghastly compass of war. As 
they travel along the dusty roads, they lose their marks of identity, 


* These two speeches: Freedom — Is it a Crime? — are concerned with the case 
of three anarchists who were jailed at the Old Bailey in England in April, 1945. 
The three anarchists in question were charged with causing disaffection among 
members of His Majesty’s Forces under British Defense Regulation 39A. 

According to Ernest Silverman who wrote the foreword for the pamphlet in 
which the Read speeches were originally published in England, “Three decent, 
useful and respectable citizens, who Mr. Justice Birkett said were of the highest 
character and who he was quite prepared to believe were actuated by the highest 
motives, are in prison. Their crime is conspiracy to cause disaffection by certain 
articles which appeared in War Commentary. The Jury found them guilty. 

“When the trial was on the War had not ended. We have been told by Mr. 
Winston Churchill and Mr. Bevin and Mr. H. Morrison that the liberties we lost 
as citizens during the war would be restored to us when the crisis was past. There 
is a fundamental principle at stake in this case. It is a principle which affects us all. 
The powers given to the Executive during war emergency, which are admittedly 
a complete suspension of legal rights secured to us by the sacrifices of our predeces- 
sors, must be restored to us now. In the hands of a reactionary political executive 
the arbitrary use of these powers means that what we are to say and what we are 
to write is to be censored by those who are politically opposed to the views we may 
hold. It does not matter what Government is in power; the abuses may easily be 
the same. 

“I write this foreword as a completely independent person with no political 
allegiances at all. I am profoundly disturbed, as are a great many thinking people, 
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their uniforms and badges—they resume their human shape and ap- 
pearance: the grey mass of the unemployed. From unemployment 
they were snatched by the Conscriptors. The war began in Unemploy- 
ment: the war will end in Unemployment. 

A few days ago Eisenhower reported that he had taken two million 
prisoners since D Day. “Not enough,” replied Sir James Grigg, “I 
want two million and four.” At this stage in the unfolding of the Eu- 
ropean tragedy, four people have been arrested, here in this Land 
of Liberty. We have met here to ask Why? 

Why at this final stage of the universal butchery are these four com- 
rades arrested? Is it to be seriously contended that at this twelfth 
hour any words of theirs could so disaffect members of His Majesty’s 
Forces that the outcome of the war would be in doubt? I hope that 
will be the argument, for it would be the biggest compliment ever 
paid to the philosophy of anarchism. What other charge, in relation 
to the war—and remember that 39A is a wartime regulation—what 
other charge is conceivable? I see none, and therefore I conclude that 
39A is being used for other than its intended purpose. If I am asked 
what other purpose is conceivable, I would point to the singular fact 
that whilst in all other European countries (the so-called neutrals ex- 
cepted) the fascists or collaborationists have been incautious enough 
to come out into the open, and have been caught there, here they 
have never emerged from their hiding places—have never taken off 
their masks. 

There was a time—back in 1940—when I thought that here too the 
war would inevitably lead to revolution—that it would be neither 
won nor lost without a social upheaval. I was wrong. We won the 
Battle of Britain, but lost the chance ofa British Revolution. The 
fascists—I do not refer to a poor prematurely-born homunculus like 
Moseley—the fascists kept on their masks, stayed in their hide-outs. 
There were regulations and controls—lots of them—but the new con- 


about the serious encroachments on human liberty which have been imposed upon 
us without any real guarantee that they are likely to be withdrawn. We must be 
careful that we do not, in the name of freedom, lose what freedom is left to us. 
These three men, and the woman who was acquitted, are anarchists, and it may well 
be that readers of this pamphlet have as vague an idea as I have about what 
anarchism really means. But this much is certain, that men and women who care 
sufficiently for principles to imperil their liberty and their careers in the service of 
such principles are of the very salt of the earth. It may well be that their views 
are bitterly unpopular now. That matters not; the heresy of one generation is the 
accepted common sense of the next.” 
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troller was the old boss writ large. There was no essential change. We 
were, and in all essentials we have remained, a fascist plutocracy. 


Against this crypto-fascism in our midst, only an_ insignificant 
minority has hitherto fought openly. Some have fought in a round- 
about way—by collaborating with Badoglio in Italy, with King George 
in Greece, with General de Gaulle in France—I am too naive to ap- 
preciate the tactics of our communist friends. But a few people, and 
prominent among them our four arrested comrades, have fought our 
home-based fascism openly and directly. They have fought with in- 
creasing vigor and growing success. A certain weight of opinion has 
formed behind them, particularly among members of the younger 
generation. It seems possible that our fascists in high places have be- 
come aware of this small but brilliant band—have seen this small but 
bright red-light, and have resolved to extinguish it before it becomes 
a glowing beacon. How else explain a move which on every other in- 
terpretation is patently ridiculous? 


Comrades, the time for doubts and hesitations is past. Those who 
waited for the war to bring about a revolution must now repent their 
mistake. The situation is unequivocal. There will be no revolution— 
just yet. But from this moment we move into active resistance. The 
front line of the Resistance Movement is now here, in England, and we, 
alone if necessary, will continue the fight against fascism. We have 
French comrades, Dutch comrades, Polish comrades, comrades whose 
underground struggle we have admired. But from now on we must 
treat them as heroes of another day. We have supported them in their 
struggle against fascism. We do not now expect them to fraternize 
with the friends of fascism here. In the moment of their victory we 
expect them to continue the fight by our side. 

That fight will not be conducted in the hills or on the beaches or in 
any such romantic places—it will be carried into the streets and docks, 
into slums and factories. Nor shall we fight with blockbusters and 
tanks, not even with tommy guns and bombs. Our weapons are words, 
and all we need for success is freedom of speech and expression— 
“everywhere in the world.” That is the first of the four freedoms, but 
what cynical mockery is this which in the moment of victory falls on 
our comrades on no other charge than the exercise of that freedom. 
But we shall not suffer their persecution. We do not challenge any 
law that is natural, any trial that is just. But we stand firm in assert- 
ing the traditional rights which free men in this country have fought 
for throughout the centuries, and we challenge that State which, with 
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arbitrary authority and ignoble instruments—I refer to our political 
police—has dared to abrogate those traditional rights: we challenge 
that State to an unrelenting strife. It is a small group of anarchists 
whose freedom is threatened, but, comrades, I do not speak to you 
now as an anarchist: I speak to you as an Englishman, as one proud 
to follow in the tradition of Milton and Shelley—the tradition of all 
those poets and philosophers who have given us the proud right to 
claim freedom of speech and the liberty of unlicensed printing. For 
that, comrades, is the issue, and in that issue we shall engage our per- 
sonal liberty and if necessary our lives. 

We could give our comrades many inspring words to remember as 
they stand in the dock next week, but most of all I would like them 
to remember those words which an American Quaker addressed to an 
American jury during the last war, when he was facing a similar 
charge. That Quaker’s name was Eugene V. Debs, and here are the 
beautiful words he used on that occasion: 


“Gentlemen of the Jury, I am accused of having obstructed the 
war. I admit it. Gentlemen, I abhor war. I would oppose the war if 
I stood alone. I believe that nations have been pitted against nations 
long enough in hatred... 

I am opposed to war. I am perfectly willing on that account to 
be branded as a traitor. And if it is a crime under the American law 
to be opposed to human bloodshed, I am perfectly willing to be 
branded as a criminal and to end my days in a prison cell... 

And now, Gentlemen of the Jury, I am prepared for the sentence. 
I will accept your verdict. What you will do to me does not matter 
much. Years ago I recognized my kinship with all living beings, 
and I made up my mind that I was not one whit better than the 
meanest of earth. I said then, and I say now, that while there is a 
lower class I am in it: while there is a criminal element, I am of 
it: while there is a soul in prison, I am not free.” 


Like Eugene Debs, our four comrades have dared to stand firm in 
the cause of humanity. What they have said, all lovers of peace and 
freedom have said and will continue to say. Our comrades go to trial 
as our representatives. In the hour of their trial, and after their trial, 
whatever its outcome, we shall not fail them. If the four are im- 
prisoned, forty will step into the breach and carry on. If forty are im- 
prisoned, four hundred will be there to take their place. We have. 
been challenged: we accept the challenge. We will fight: fight the 
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Defense Regulations and that foul and* un-English institution, the 
political police. We will fight tyranny and oppression in every shape 
and form, everywhere in the world, until freedom is finally a reality, 
and justice a natural right. 


Wl. AFTER THE TRIAL 


At our last meeting I said that if our comrades were imprisoned, 
we who remained free would continue the struggle against the forces 
of repression now active in this country, against the political police, 
against every enemy of freedom. That struggle is now on. The wea- 
pons with which we can fight are limited: they are the very weapons 
which our authoritarian government is attempting to take away from 
us—our printing-press, our pamphlets, our right to speak and publish 
the truth that is within us. Limited as they are, these are nevertheless 
the only weapons we need to create such a volume of protest that 
press and parliament, the public at large will be compelled to listen 
to us. We shall not rest until our comrades are released, and even 
then we shall go on, to create such a consciousness of the existing dan- 
ger to our common liberty, that the cause of it is forever eliminated 
from our society. 

It will not be an easy campaign. Among the many lessons which 
this episode has taught us, the most surprising to me has been the in- 
difference of the so-called liberal press. There have been exceptions, 
and in particular I would like to mention the Manchester Guardian. 
But for the most part, once they had exhausted the “news value” of 
the case in a sentence or two, the rest has been silence. Here was a 
clear threat to the liberty of the Press. Did the Press rise in righteous 
indignation? We have not heard a single note of complaint. ‘This 
institution which boasts that it is the guardian of our national liber- 
ties was perhaps a little drunk with the prospects of a military victory: 
at any rate, it slept whilst the very liberties which they thought were 
being secured in Europe, were filched from us here in the Old Bailey. 

Then there is Parliament. We anarchists have never placed much 
faith in the dim inmates of that opium den, but we note that many 
of them talk frequently of liberty, inside the House and out. But 
what has Parliament done to defend our liberty in this case? We 
know well enough that all that gang talk endlessly about freedom, it 
is a nice inspiring word—but they uphold its reality only so long as 
it does not threaten their private interests. 

In these last few weeks more hypocrisy has been smeared over our 
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daily and weekly papers than ever before in our history. If you can 
bring yourself to read the leading articles and commentaries in these 
periodicals, you will find the word “freedom” in almost every para- 
graph. You are told that we have just won the greatest war in history 
—for “freedom”. You are asked to celebrate this glorious victory—“‘in 
the cause of freedom.” You are even encouraged to get drunk for 
“freedom.” We are not deceived. So long as our three comrades re- 
main in prison, victory is an illusion, and the man who celebrates it is 
nothing but a mug. 

We have met here tonight not to celebrate a victory, but to take 
counsel after a defeat. In the face of that defeat, I propose now brief- 
ly to reaffirm the beliefs for which our comrades have been persecuted 
and imprisoned. It would give me great pleasure to do this if only to 
show that we are by no means intimidated by what has happened. The 
penalties of the Courts are only justified on the assumption that they 
deter others from repeating the alleged offense. We are not moved one 
inch from our course. All that legal pantomime at the Old Bailey was 
from every point of view a futile and costly farce. It has cost our side 
quite a lot: it must have cost the State more—several thousand 
pounds. There are the salaries of Inspector Whitehead and his agents 
for the three or four months they devoted to the case: there are the 
stili larger salaries of the Attorney General and his assistants for the 
many days they devoted to the reading of War Commentary: the still 
larger salary of his lordship the Judge, for the four days he spent 
listening to the case: and then the more modest wages of the ushers 
who tried to keep us out of the Court and of all the various clerks 
and bailiffs who filled the benches in the Court. Nor must we forget 
the wages of the policemen who inspected all our identity cards one 
day. That makes a pretty total, which might have been justified if the 
prisoners on trial had been gangsters or profiteers, murderers or 
swindlers. 

But what in actual fact were the prisoners in the dock? They were 
men who held a certain belief, a theory of society, an ideal of civiliza- 
tion, and all they had done, the only crime with which they could 
be charged, was that they had incidentally taken steps to bring their 
beliefs to the attention of members of His Majesty’s Forces. 

What is this belief whose mere propagation constitutes a crime? I 
am going to tell you, in simple direct words, and what I shall say 
will amount to no more and no less than the substance of the beliefs 
for which our comrades are now suffering a sentence of imprisonment. 
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We begin with the central fact of WAR,We say that if our civiliza- 
tion is to survive—not this country, but the whole civilization of 
which we are members—war must be eliminated. War has now reached 
a stage of technical development which in future will involve, not 
merely the deaths of millions of human beings—men, women and 
children—but also the complete destruction of the material necessities 
of life: food, housing, communications, health. War will henceforth 
mean annihilation, not merely for the vanquished, but for all who en- 
gage in 1t. 

We then analyse the causes of war, and this is where we begin to 
differ from other people who would also like to get rid of war. We say 
that modern war cannot be explained in terms of capitalism, of im- 
perialism, of economics or of populations: it is a disease of civilization 
itself, something inherent in the very structure of modern society. In 
order to get rid of war, we must alter the structure of society. 


But “to alter the structure of society” is merely a polite way of say- 
ing that a revolution will be essential, and it is for using this word 
“revolution” that our comrades are in prison. They would not have 
been put in prison if they had expressed a wish to alter “the structure 
of society’’—which only shows what power is attributed to words when 
they become weapons. 

But whatever we call the process, the choice before our civilization 
is clear: either revolution or annihilation. That is the unescapable 
conclusion which we anarchists have reached, and we claim that it is 
a rational, indeed a logical conclusion. 

But what then does revolution imply? We say that the structural 
fault in our civilization which leads to war lies in the doctrine of na- 
tional sovereignty, which requires for its expression and propagation 
the social organ known as the State. Modern wars are conducted by 
States, through their paid servants—the politicians, civil servants and 
armed forces. Wars do not, in our stage of development, break out 
naturally between peoples, and in spite of all the powers of persuasion 
which States can command and direct, the peoples remain largely in- 
different to the issues involved in State wars. Put in another way, we 
might say that modern wars are essentially ideological, and ideologies 
belong to classes, not to peoples. The peoples have no ideologies any- 
where. They have interests and prejudices, customs and superstitions: 
they may be selfish and egoistic, but everywhere and at all times their 
main purpose is to secure a living from the soil, or from the labours 
of their hands or brains: and they know that such a purpose is not 
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furthered, by war. Lives, houses, cattle, tillage, material possession of 
every kind—these are the common-wealth of the people, however un- 
evenly distributed that wealth may be. That kind of wealth is de- 
stroyed by war. What is not destroyed by war is another kind of 
wealth—gold, bonds, credits and other goods not made by labour: 
these may escape war, just as German Bonds will survive this war, or 
as Russian Imperial Bonds have escaped “the greatest revolution in 
history’; but this kind of wealth does not belong to the people, but 
to the State and its servants, and, one must add, to its dupes. 

Under defeat, a particular State may disintegrate. We have seen 
several States disintegrate during the past few years—France, Belgium, 
Italy, Greece, and now Germany. This, we say, provides a golden op- 
portunity to make the necessary structural alterations in our social 
system. It is, in fact, a revolutionary situation, and in such a situation, 
when the State has revealed all its insubstantiality, and has vanished 
overnight, we must not let any body of gangsters or looters step out of 
the ruins and organize another State. That will only lead inevitably 
to another war and a worse war. In such a revolutionary situation, 
our comrades said, and I repeat, the armed forces have ceased to 
exist as instruments of a State: for the moment the nations have be- 
come peoples, peoples in arms. Let the nation remain a people in 
arms—stick to your arms, we say to such a people, rather than de- 
liver them up to any gang which takes upon itself to speak in the 
name of a new State. If we are a people, all equal and all equally 
armed or disarmed, then we can get together and agree on a new 
form of society, a non-governmental society, in which nation will no 
longer be opposed to nation, State to State, but a society in which 
people will work together for the common good. When that reform 
has been accomplished, everywhere in the world, we can all throw 
away our arms, and live in peace ever after. 

That is the doctrine which our comrades preached, for which they 
have been persecuted and imprisoned. You may not agree with it— 
you may not agree with Buddhism or Christianity, with communism 
or conservatism, but we do not, in this country, imprison people for 
being Buddhists or Christians, conservatists or communists. Why, 
then, in the name of all that is just and equitable, are these three 
anarchists deprived of their liberty? 


Well, it is perhaps a simple miscarriage of justice, an anomaly of the 
law, some bad kind of joke played by the State jesters. That would 
be the most agreeable explanation to offer. But if that is not the right 
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explanation, if our comrades have been imprisoned in the pursuance 
of a ruthless and determined policy, then the rights we believe we pos- 
sess as citizens of this democratic country are at an end. There is no 
longer in this land such a thing as the liberty of unlicensed printing 
for which Milton made his immortal and unanswerable plea: There is 
no longer any such thing as freedom of expression which ten genera- 
tions of Englishmen have jealously guarded. These words are now a 
mockery, and either we have been duped slaves to accept such a 
breach of our traditional rights, or we resolve never to rest until they 
are restored. I cannot imagine what perfidy of mind has spread among 
our judiciary that it has so far forgotten its trust as to allow so great 
an abuse of justice under the excuse of war-time regulations—regula- 
tions which peace has now made obsolete. Some of these Regulations 
have just been abolished—the fascists have been set free, but our com- 
rades remain in prison. These Regulations which were admitted un- 
der protest at the time of their enactment, and only accepted in view 
of their temporary force, were designed, however illogically, to secure 
a victory in the cause of freedom. By all accounts, that victory has 
been won. But we are here to assert that the war which has been won 
on the Continent of Europe has been lost in this island of Britain, 
and we can have no joy of victory, nor ease from strife, until our com- 
rades once more stand beside us as free men. 
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ALBERT CAMUS: Born: Department of Constantine, Algiers, 1913. 
Educated in communal public schools in Algiers, winning scholarship 
at age of ten, holding twelve jobs while pursuing studies; developing 
an interest in philosophy while quite young. Left Algiers, 1938, to 
work in France as journalist. Editor of French underground news- 
paper Combat during Nazi occupation of France. Although labeled 
an “existentialist,” claims is not, professing horror of “‘systems.’”” Among 
his books: The Stranger, The Myth of Sisyphus, Caligula, Letters to 
a German Friend, Le Malentendu, Les Noces, etc. Has given up jour- 
nalism to devote himself to writing books. 


HARRY SLOCHOWER: Born: Austria, September, 1900. Assist- 
ant professor of German at Brooklyn College; also teaches Compara- 
tive Literature there. Guggenheim Fellow. Author of Richard Deh- 
mel, (written in German), Three Ways of Modern Man, Thomas 
Mann’s Joseph Story: An Interpretation, No Voice Is Wholly Lost, 
and numerous articles published in leading periodicals. 


THOMAS MANN: Born: Lubeck, Germany, June 6, 1875. After 
student days was engaged for some years in commercial work and at 
the same time in journalism in Munich. From 1899 was for some time 
editor of Simplicissimus. Began writing novels in his twenties and 
made an early success with Buddenbrooks. Was awarded Nobel Prize 
for Literature in 1929. Among his works translated into English: 
Buddenbrooks; Royal Highness; Death in Venice; The Magic Moun- 
tain; Mario and the Magician; Three Essays; Past Masters; Three 
Decades of Stories; Joseph; Joseph’s Brethren; Joseph in Egypt; The 
Coming Victory of Democracy; etc., etc. 


JULIAN BACH: Born: Deal, New Jersey, August 31, 1914. Edu- 
cated at Harvard and London School of Economics. Was correspondent 
in Europe, then on editorial staff of Literary Digest, Ken and Life. 
During war served with ggth Infantry Regiment in Iceland, England, 
France, Belgium. After VE Day became military correspondent for 
Army Talks, during which time discovered material contained in this 
issue. Author: America’s Germany, (Random House, 1946.) Has re- 
joined Life. Has contributed articles on political matters to most of 
national magazines. 


SHERWOOD ANDERSON: Born: Camden, Ohio, 1876. Spotty 
schooling and no formal education after age of 14. Among his books: 
Winesburg, Ohio; A Story Tellers Story; Many Marriages; Dark 
Laughter; Memoirs; Tar; Triumph of the Egg. A collection of his 
short pieces is soon to be issued by Houghton-Mifflin, edited by Paul 
Rosenfeld. Died March, 1941, while on trip to South America as 
unofhicial ambassador of good will. 
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HARLAN R. CRIPPEN: Born: December 24, 1914, Aberdeen, S. D., 
seventh generation descendant of Puritan stock. “Began writing be- 
cause of dust storms, evictions and foreclosures on South Dakota farms. 
First came leaflets and publicity for farmers who were trying, through 
their organizations, to save the land. I then wrote poetry and fiction. 
My writing steadily headed me back to history for explanations of 
contemporary problems. I have now turned from poetry to the unsaid 
in American history.” 

Edited South Dakota News for two years. Served on editorial boards 
of two little magazines. One year as writer on Minnesota Writers’ 
Project; one year as supervisory editor on that project. Now employed 
by a New York publishing firm. Has contributed poetry and prose 
to Windsor Quarterly, Writers Digest, U.S. Week, Twice A Year and 
many other publications. Published book: Minneapolis—The Story 
of a City; another, Pitchfork in the Wheat, biography of a plainsman, 
nearing completion. 


GERALD SYKES: Born: December 31, 1903, Peterborough (Ontario, 
Canada), of American parents; has lived in U. S. since one year old. Has 
written extensively for magazines and newspapers. During war was 
first with War Production Board, later with Office of War Information. 


ANDRE MALRAUX: Born in Paris, 1902. Author: Man’s Fate, 
Days of Wrath, Psychology of Art, Man’s Hope, etc. Amateur archeol- 
ogist. Was active on Loyalist side in Spanish Civil War; fought with 
the French Army in World War II and was taken prisoner; took alias 
of “Colonel Berger,” and became chief of Alsace-Lorraine Independent 
Brigade during Nazi occupation of France. Was in charge of depart- 
ment of information under De Gaulle. 


FREDERICK WILLIAM HIEBEL: Born: Vienna, Austria, 1903. Ar- 
rived in U. S., 1939; American citizen since February 1945; Instructor of 
German at Princeton University; has lectured and written extensively. 


NOVALIS: (See HIEBEL article in this issue). 


ALFRED STIEGLITZ: Born: Hoboken, New Jersey, 1864. In 1883 
began to study photography in Germany. Recognized as father of 
modern pictorial photography. Beginning in 1887, won over 150 
medals within few years for his photographs, in competitions held in 
all parts of world; nevertheless soon began actively to oppose com- 
petitive system of prize giving. By 1890 was recognized as leader of 
modern photographic movement in America. Wrote numerous articles 
for photographic and other magazines; arranged many photographic 
exhibitions. As early as 1890, exhibition authorities all over world 
(mainly art-exhibition authorities interested in photography) called 
upon him to select and send whatever American photographic work 
he felt to be of significance, to all important international photographic 
exhibitions. Editor of The American Amateur Photographer (1892- 
1896); founder and editor of official organ of Camera Club of New 
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York: Camera Notes (1897-1902) ; leader of Photo-Secession movement 
beginning in 1gog. (It was for exhibitions of Photo-Secession “move- 
ment” that original Photo-Secession Gallery at 291 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, was founded, which subsequently developed into gallery 
known simply as 292.) Edited and published Camera Work, quarterly 
magazine (1902-1917). At 29z (1903 to 1917), and through Camera 
Work introduced to America, and constantly fought for recognition ol 
pioneer work in photography, painting, sculpture, literature, printing, 
etc. After 297 ended, arranged exhibitions for various artists in whom 
was interested; then founded Intimate Gallery (1925-1929); subse- 
quently An American Place (1929-1946), 509 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Two periodicals “297” and MSS published under his aus- 
pices, 1915-16 and 1922-23 respectively. Stieglitz first introduced to 
America such work as that of Rodin, Cézanne, Picasso, Matisse, 
Lautrec, Brancusi, Rousseau, Nadelman, Marius de Zayas, Picabia, 
among others. Held first exhibitions of Negro sculpture, Children’s 
work (untaught), and the original Dadaism . . . as well as exhibitions 
(in most cases including their first, as well as their subsequent evolu- 
tion), of such Americans as Alfred Maurer, Demuth, Dove, Lachaise, 
Marin, O’Keeffe, Hartley; published the first work of Gertrude Stein. 

. Beginning in 1895 introduced photography of such men and 
women as D. O. Hill, Julia Cameron, Eduard J. Steichen, Craig Annan, 
Gertrude Kasebier, Clarence H. White, Baron de Meyer, Robert 
Demachy, Alvin Coburn, Hans Watzek, Heinrich Kuhn, Hugo Henne- 
berg, Paul Strand. Has also exhibited, more recently, work in pho- 
tography of Ansel Adams and Eliot Porter. Published at An Ameri- 
can Place: Letters of John Marin, 1931, and Dualities, by Dorothy 
Norman, 1932. 

Due to his efforts, and primarily because of quality of own work, 
succeeded in establishing photography as recognized art form; to be 
respected on same basis as other accepted art forms. His photographs 
were first to be sought by museums in this country for their permanent 
collections, and because of acceptance of his work doors of museums 
are now open to photography. . . . A limited number of his photo- 
graphs may be seen at the Boston, Metropolitan, Cleveland and Phila- 
delphia Museums; also Museum of Modern Art. Has made series of 
thousands of photographs stating his philosophy in pictorial terms; 
in form of what he called Equivalents: Songs of the Skies; of New 
York, of cities, of nature, of trees, of mountains, of grasses, of wood, 
of man-made objects: houses, barns, automobiles; of people, of human 
relationships. . . 

America and Alfred Stieglitz, a volume about his life and work: 
Doubleday, Doran, N. Y., 1934. Died, July 13, 1946. 


PAUL ROSENFELD: See obituary in this issue. 


JEROME MELLQUIST: Born: Stockholm, Minnesota, May 1, 
1905: Educated at Litchfield, Minn., then A.B., Carleton College,. 
Northfield, Minn. (1926). Seaman, Great Lakes (1927). Columbia 
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School of Journalism (1927). Graduate Student, Dept. of English, 
Yale University (1928-1929). First published writing in New Republic, 
Commonweal, New Freeman, Saturday Review of Literature (1929- 
30). Put aside 3 novels and free-lanced (until 1936). Art Editor, 
Brooklyn Sunday Eagle (1936-37). Author: The Emergence of An 
American Art (Scribner’s, 1942). At present preparing a sequel, also 
a volume of collected essays. Has been published in such various 
magazines as Coronet, American Mercury, Sewanee Review. 


BROM WEBER: Born: 1917, New York City. Studied at New York 
University, American University, and City College of New York, from 
which received bachelor’s degree. While still an under-graduate, en- 
gaged in extensive studies of Crane’s life and poetry. Has been em- 
ployed as writer and management engineer. His reviews have ap- 
peared in Nation and New Republic, and his articles have been pub- 
lished in volumes issued by Historical Records Survey. Has written 
numerous short stories and poems. 


MAX LERNER: American; born: 1903. Was trained at Yale and 
the Robert Brookings Graduate School of Economics and Politics; 
aimed at first at a literary career, then worked at legal studies, then 
turned to politics and social theory; has since fluctuated between teach- 
ing and journalism; has written: Jt is Later Than You Think (1938) 
and Ideas Are Weapons (1939); a volume of collected newspaper pieces, 
and one on Justice Holmes; now working on a book The War as 
Revolution, and is on editorial staff of PM. 


MARGUERITE TJADER: Born: New York, November, 1901. 
Bryn Mawr, Columbia. Novel: Borealis, 1939. Spent seven years in 
Europe writing translations of French, German and Swedish works. 
Editor: Direction, 1938-1945. Novel and interpretations of Dreiser 
awaiting publication. 


GERTRUDE STEIN: Born: Allegheny, Pa., February 3, 1874. 
Spent infancy in Vienna and Paris; childhood in Oakland and San 
Francisco; studied at Radcliffe College, 1893-1897; published paper 
in psychological journal on experiments in spontaneous automatic 
writing; studied medicine at Johns Hopkins University; specialized in 
brain anatomy; took no degrees. Studied Elizabethan prose in London 
for year; moved to Paris 1903. Collected and wrote about modern 
painting in early 1900's before such artists as Picasso, Matisse, Bracque 
and Gris were known. Among her books: Three Lives; Lucy Church 
Amiably; Making of Americans; Prayers and Portraits; Autobiography 
of Alice B. Toklas; Geography and Plays; How to Write; Paris, France; 
Wars I Have Seen; Brewsie and Willie; opera: Four Saints in Three 
Acts; play: Yes is for a Very Young Man. Lectured widely. Died 


July 27, 1946. 
JOHN MARIN: Born December 23, 1871, in Rutherford, New 


Jersey. Painter in oils and water color; also etcher. His evolution has 
been demonstrated in almost regular yearly exhibitions held by Alfred 
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Stieglitz, since 1909, at 291 Fifth Avenue, the Intimate Gallery, and 
then at An American Place, 509 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
The Letters of John Marin, An American Place, New York, 1931. 
Books on John Marin: John Marin by E. M. Benson, Washington, 
1935; John Marin: The Museum of Modern Art Catalogue, New York, 
1936. Among the museums in which his work is represented are the 
Metropolitan Museum, Brooklyn Museum, San Francisco Museum, 
Chicago Art Institute, Fogg Art Museum, Gallery of Living Art; 
Collection, Museum of Fine Arts, Columbus, O.; Museum of Modern 
Art, Phillips Memorial Gallery, etc. 


DOROTHY NORMAN: Born: 1905, Philadelphia, Pa. Author: 
Dualities, a volume of poems (An American Place, 1932); Co-Editor 
of and contributor to America and Alfred Stieglitz (Doubleday, 
Doran, 1934); poems and articles in various periodicals. Columnist 
for N. Y. Post. 


HAROLD CLURMAN: Born: New York City, 1901. Educated at 
Columbia University and University of Paris. One of founders and 
director of Group Theatre. Director of Awake and Sing, Golden Boy, 
Rocket to the Moon, The Russian People, Truckline Cafe, etc. Direc- 
tor of motion pictures. Author of The Fervent Years (Knopf, 1945) . 
At present writing series of articles on arts for Tomorrow. 


CLIFFORD ODETS: Born: Philadelphia, Pennsylvaina, July 18, 
1906. Played small parts in stage plays, 1923-28; juvenile roles in New 
York Theatre Guild productions, 1928-30; joined Group Theatre 1930; 
wrote and appeared in Waiting for Lefty, 1935. Also author of plays: 
Awake and Sing, Till the Day I Die, Paradise Lost, Golden Boy, Rocket 
to the Moon, Silent Partner, Night Music, Clash by Night; Scenarios: 
The General Died at Dawn, Gettysburg, Rhapsody in Blue, None but 
the Lonely Heart, Jacobowsky and the Colonel, (adaptation of play by 
Franz Wertel). 


ANGNA ENTERS: Born New York City. Mime; Painter; Author. 
First Guggenheim Fellowship Award, 1934; second Guggenheim Fel- 
lowship Award, 1935; has had numerous exhibitions of her water 
colors and drawings in America—also in Europe. Author: First Person 
Plural (Stackpole) 1937; (A Journal-Chronicle of Performers Self- 
education) ; Love Possessed Juana (Twice A Year Press) November, 
1939: A Play of Inquisition Spain, illustrated by the author, including 
architectural drawings for Stage-Sets and Music, also by the author; 
Silly Girl, (A Novel) (Houghton, Mifflin Co.) 1944; wrote original 
movie-script for M.G.M.’s “Lost Angel.” Articles on Mime and Dance, 
and on contemporary social struggle in various publications, includ- 
ing many issues of Twice A Year. Has given performances in virtually 
every American and Canadian community; at many of the principal 
Universities and Colleges; has had numerous London and Paris seasons, 
and has given many performances on the Continent. Is now at work 
at the M.G.M. studio, and has written and sold further movie-scripts 
still to be produced. 
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MICHAEL FRAENKEL: Born: Kapul, Russia, March 4, 1896. 
Came to America at age of ten. B.A. degree, College of City New York. 
In publishing business until 1926. Began literary career in 19247 with 
reviews, poems and essays in various magazines. Author: Werther’s 
Younger Brother, Bastard, Death, Anonymous (The Need for Anony- 
mity), Death in a Room (Poems, 19247-1930), The Genesis of the 
Tropic of Cancer, Death Is Not Enough (Essays in Active Negation), 
Hamlet, 2 vols. in collaboration with Henry Miller, etc. Present selec- 
tion is from The Mexican Journal (1940-1944). 


MURIEL RUKEYSER: Born: New York City, 1913. Editor Housa- 
tonic Student Review, New Theatre. Has done work for Theatre 
Union, Garrison Films, (titles and commentaries for films); Coronet, 
(text and editing of photographs); Life. Books: Theory of Flight, 
Yale, 1935; U. S. I, Covici-Friede, 1938; A Turning Wind, Viking, 
1939; The Soul and Body of John Brown, 1940; Beast in View, Double- 
day, Doran, 1944. Wrote script for documentary film A Place to Live, 
The University of Chicago; author of biography of Wilfred Gibbs; 
was for a short time Associate Editor of Deciston. Has contributed 
poetry and articles to various publications including Twice A Year. 


DAVID IGNATOW: Born: New York City, 1914. Stories and 
poems in New Talent, New Masses, Literary Arts, American Scene, 
Contemporaries, Analytic. Received honorable mention in O’Brien 
short story collection, 1934. Was employed on WPA Writers’ Project. 
Writes during day, works at night in a hospital; book of poems to be 
published. 


BABETTE STIEFEL: Born: New York City, September 27, 1920; 
lived in Philadelphia 1920-42. Studied at University of Pennsylvania. 
University of North Carolina on graduate scholarship in sociology. 
Joined American Red Cross, 1943; worked in army hospitals as recrea- 
tion worker throughout war. Resigned position January, 1946. Now 
Executive Director Girl Scouts, Sacramento, California. Stories in 
various publications. 


LEE RICHARD HAYMAN: Born: Indianapolis, Indiana, October 
21, 1922. Completed three years service in U. S. Army, which inter- 
rupted college education; now back in Western Reserve University to 
complete senior year. Has served as Associated Editor on staff of Uni- 
versity literary quarterly, Skyline, and on staff of The Garrett, a poetry 
quarterly; has recently published poetry in various magazines; a 
brochure of first poems, Solid Shadows, 1941; book of collected poems 
now being prepared. 

HARRY ROSKOLENKO: Born: September gist, 1907, in Do- 
minion of Canada. Author: Sequence on Violence; I Went Into The 
Country. Has contributed poetry to various periodicals. Now doing 
editorial work in Australia. 

MIRIAM ADLER: Born: Brooklyn, October 5, 1922. Received 
B. A. from Wheaton College, Norton, Massachusetts in 1943; worked 
for Dr. Frank Kingdon for some months, and is now member of staff 
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of the Department of War Activities of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America. Has been writing poetry for almost seven years; 
worked under Alfred Kreymborg’s guidance for past year. Was editor- 
in-chief of college literary magazine; president of the English Honorary 
Society, and class valedictorian. 


JEWEL SCHNEIDER: Born: Brooklyn, New York, 1925. Degree 
Queens College, New York; has appeared in or been accepted by 
Experiment, Opinion, Angry Penguins. Working now as union or- 
ganizer in York, Pennsylvania. 


NAOMI REPLANSKY: Born: May, 1918; had poems printed in 
Poetry, when 15; appeared later in Horace Gregary’s anthology, New 
Letters in America; in the Daily Worker; Negro Quarterly; War 
Poems of the United Nations. For past few years has been working as 
a lather operator, mostly on the night shift, in various war plants, and 
on passenger ships bound for Europe. 


NICOLLO TUCCI: See footnote at end of Hey! 


RUTH L. YORCK: Born: Germany, 190g. Lived in Italy, France, 
Austria, Switzerland. Traveled in Holland, Spain, Denmark, etc. Edu- 
cation “‘spotty.”” No “degree”. Danced in ballet produced by Max 
Reinhardt and performed in various other of his productions; “re- 
porter, writer, critic.” Arrived in U. S. 1937. Author anti-Nazi vol- 
umes: The Man Who Killed Hitler (’39); Sixty To Go ('44); Lili 
Marlene (’45). Articles and translations in various American publica- 
tions; did radio work for OWI during war; now for U.S. State Depart- 
ment, Foreign Division. Has published widely abroad. 


RICHARD WRIGHT: Born on plantation near Natchez, Missis- 
sippi, September 4, 1908. Childhood was series of moves from one 
Southern town to next; of sporadic schooling and part-time jobs. At 
fifteen went to Memphis and struck out on own; earned enough 
money to go to Chicago within two years. In Chicago dug ditches, ran 
errands, washed dishes, sold insurance, and was clerk in U. S. Post 
Office. Author: Big Boy Leaves Home, 1936, which attracted atten- 
tion of critics; Uncle Tom’s Children (1938); Native Son (1940), 
Book-of-the-Month Club selection. (Native Son was dramatized, and 
produced by Orson Welles and John Houseman, with Canada Lee in 
role of Bigger Thomas); Black Boy (1945), also Book-of-the-Month 
Club selection. Now in Paris. 


OWEN DODSON: Born: Brooklyn, New York, 1914. Educated at 
Bates College and Yale University; received Rosenwald and General 
Education Board Fellowships; directed drama at Atlanta University, 
Spelman College, Hampton Institute; headed morale building pro- 
gram while in U. S. Navy. Plays have been performed by little theatre 
groups all over country, including American Negro Theatre. Several 
poems and plays have won prizes and awards; among them Maxwell 
Anderson Verse Play Contest; has written for radio. At present is 
executive secretary for Committee for Mass Education in Race Rela- 
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tions, and is writing films to promote better race understanding; 
author new book of poems, Powerful Long Ladder. 


ALFRED A. DUCKETT: Born: Brooklyn, New York, March 8, 
1917. Formerly reporter; now special feature writer for New York Age, 
Pittsburgh Courier, Afro-American; editorial writer for New York. 
Age. Working spasmodically on novel Black Yank, story of a Negro 
soldier in World War II. Served two and one-half years in European, 
Pacific Theatre of Operations. Was special service NCO, clerk and 
interpreter (France) . 


LAWRENCE DUNBAR REDDICK: Born: Jacksonville, Florida, 
March 3, 1910; Stanton High School, Jacksonville, Fla., 1924-28; A.B., 
Fisk University, 1932, M.A., 1933; Ph.D., University of Chicago, 1939; 
Asst. professor of history, Kentucky State College, 1933-35; Associate 
protessor of history, Dillard University, New Orleans, La., 1935-38; 
curator, Schomburg Collection of Negro Literature, New York Public . 
Library, 1939—; lecturer, Department of History, College of the City 
of New York, 1941—; member American Historical Association, Per- 
manent Commission on Negro Studies, American Council of Learned 
Societies, American Library Association. Articles in various scholarly 
and popular magazines; editor of The Negro in the North during War 
Time, and Race Relations on the Pacific Coast; contributor to Inter- 
disciplinary Aspects of Negro Studies and Encyclopedia of the Negro. 


PAULI MURRAY: Born: Baltimore, Md., November 20, 1910. 
Graduated from Hunter College, February, 1933; wanted to write but 
became involved in labor organization and workers’ education instead. 
Attended Brookwood Labor School at Katonah, New York; taught 
several years on WPA Workers Education project, N. Y. C. Work on 
Odell Waller case, which exposed evils of poll tax and sharecropping 
system, crystallized growing desire to study law. Graduated from How- 
ard University School of Law, June, 1944. Winner of Rosenwald 
Fellowship, 1944-45; attended University of California School of Juris- 
prudence, receiving LL.M., October, 1945. Admitted to California 
Bar, December, 1945; accepted temporary appointment in Department 
of Justice, Sacramento, California. Recently joined legal staff of Com- 
mission on Law and Social Action, American Jewish Congress. Author 
of poems and articles appearing in Common Ground, Common Sense, 
South Today, Crisis, Opportunity, Catholic Digest and PM. 


MORRIS MILGRAM: Born: New York City, May 29, 1916. At- 
tended College of City of New York; Dana College. While a student, 
in November, 1937, was arrested for “unlawful assembly” when parti- 
cipated in CIO test of Mayor Hague’s anti-leaflet law. Released from 
Jersey City jail on $1,000 bail, was offered a full-time post fighting 
Hague as New Jersey Secretary of Workers Defense League. Arranged 
May Day meeting in Jersey City which resulted in Norman Thomas’ 
deportation by local police. Was assaulted twice during anti-Hague 
demonstrations. 1939 became assistant National Secretary of Workers 
Defense League; now its National Secretary. 
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ROGER BALDWIN: Born: Boston, 1884. Since the First World 
War: Director of the American Civil Liberties Union. See Twice A 
Year, previous issues. 

MILTON R. KONVITZ: Born: 1908. B.S., M.A., Jur. Dr., New 
York University; Ph.D., Cornell; Sage Fellow in Philosophy, Cornell. 
Associate Professor and Director of Research at School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations, Cornell University; author of The Constitution 
and Civil Rights (Columbia University Press, Fall 1946) ; On the Na- 
ture of Value (King’s Crown-Columbia University Press, Spring 1946) . 
On National Legal Committee of NAACP; National Committee of 
National Urban League; conducts column in Common Ground; was 
formerly public representative of NWLB; general counsel of Newark 
Housing Authority and N. J. State Housing Authority. 


JOHN P.. FRANK: Born: Wisconsin, 1917. B.A., M.A., LEB: 
University of Wisconsin. Sterling Fellow, Yale Law School, 1940-41. 
Attorney with various government agencies, 1941-1946. Law clerk to 
Mr. Justice Hugo L. Black, United States Supreme Court, October, 
1942, term. Presently Assistant Professor of Law, Indiana University 
Law School, teaching Constitutional Law and American Legal History. 
Visiting professor, Yale Law School, summer of 1946. Author: The 
Appointment of Supreme Court Justices, 1941 Wis. Law Review; Mar- 
tial Law in Hawaii, 1944 Columbia Law Review; also of miscellaneous 
articles on legal and political subjects in New Republic and, princi- 
pally, the Progressive. 


HARRIET PILPEL: Born: New York City, December 2, 1911. B.A., 
Vassar College, M.A. and LL.B., Columbia Law School; member of 
law firm of Greenbaum, Wolff & Ernst; formerly Chairman of Public 
Affairs Committee of Ethical Culture Society; member of National 
Council on Freedom from Censorship and Radio Committee of Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union; former editor of Columbia Law Review 
and member of its Revising Board; author of miscellaneous articles. 


HERBERT READ: Born: near Kirbymoorside, Yorkshire, England, 
1893. Son of farmer. Was at University of Leeds when first World War 
broke out. Served as infantry officer in France and Belgium. Awarded 
D.S.O. and M.C. After war held various posts in Civil Service, includ- 
ing ten year period in Victoria & Albert Museum, where specialized in 
ceramics and stained glass. 1931 became professor of Fine Arts in 
University of Edinburgh; 1933 editor of Burlington Magazine; 1937 
director of joint publishing firms of Kegan Paul and George Rout- 
ledge. Publications include: Collected Poems, The Green Child (a 
romance); Annals of Innocence and Experience (autobiography) , 
The Sense of Glory, Reason and Romanticism, A Coat of Many Col- 
ours, Wordsworth, In Defense of Shelley, The Meaning of Art, Art 
Now, Art and. Society, Art and Industry, The Politics of the Unpoliti- 
cal, Poetry and Anarchism, Education through Art. 1946 gave course 
of lectures at Yale University, to be published this fall by Wittenborn 
and Co., (N. Y.) under title The Grass Roots of Art. 
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ALFRED KAZIN: Born: New York City, 1915. Educated at College 
of City of New York, Columbia University, and Public Library. Au- 
thor: On Native Grounds, An Interpretation of Modern American 
Prose Literature (1942); Editor: Viking Portable Library volume on 
William Blake (1946). Has published many articles, sketches, reviews. 
Has taught at College of City of New York, Queens College, New 
School for Social Research, Black Mountain College, University of 
Minnesota. Has lectured in England and France. Worked on editorial 
staffs of New Republic and Fortune. Guggenheim Fellow, 1940. Rocke- 
feller Fellow for work in England, 1945. 
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